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ADVERTIStlSrENT. 


prepafing*a new editipp i:)f the Fj^mily 
lleceipfVBook^ the editor has spared effort tt 
render tHeVork more worthy of the iifcreasing 
favour of the public; and in recasting the 
contents for the g^ess^ he has ciideavojired^ 
to ftitroducc a more 
by which it is hoped that every receipt will • 
])e readify found under head. 

• t ^ 

lu order to fender the f>rcaeril work a*ingj;e*, 

% 

complete domestic repository of useful know- 

* • 

ledger g,n important addition has been made , 
in "a smal^aAul comprehensive colfection o’ 
medical receipts, adajiled for those sudden 
emeitgcnc^res which so often occur, requiring 
immediate irlief. It i^ not intended by this 
short medical compefldiiftn to interfere with. 


methodical^ arrangement, 
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»Vi 

more el^orat'v treatiaes, or to (Supersede tlie 

J •* . • • 

necft^ssity of ctvisulting pi^ofessfonal advice ; bjut 
k wilf often happen that an • opportunity ^ 
"ifiiephrafily ,lost from the delay Vhich must 
necessarily elapse any profeslionarassist- 

aVice can be obtaiif a h and it m^y often happen 

that ,{irciliifistan«es wndet if incdnvenieJft to* 

* • . • • 
i^ecure i^gular profellsional attendance ?n such 

pases^ it^seems to be desirable that every tenily 

should bp furnished with a few plain directions 

for administering help, whc^’e help, to bo effec 

tual, mast be^ hnWdia(!te ; and for treating yfoso 

common complaints which may safely be trusted 

to d<ime«\v. 
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I'liE Collection of Domestic Receipts mow 

. » j 

presented to the public could not have l>een 
formed in any age But the present. Tlie wisdom 
of this age has been to bring science from her 
heights down to* the practica! knowledge of 
every-dav concerns ; and the number, of its in- 
ventions and discoveries IcepiNpace with 

« 

ihe increasing wants of 'man. Of ihe pa^rvie 
preserve what experience has sanctioned, and 
wlict hnprovement has rendered more perfect ; 
but we can add much more from our oAvn stores. 
Scientific men, in the present day, who^dioosc 
to be useful as well as celebrated, have studiously 
noticed facts, and formed discoveries, which can 
only be appreciated in the domestic circle ; they 
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have writijen supli Receipts with the zeaj which* 

is felt by a googl housewife — an honest fariney 

—'tin ingenious niedianic — and the various ar- 

tizans of useful and ornamental trades. 

« 


The Editor o£^c/^olIectiori>^t a \0yy di- 
stant ppriod^ hacl amassed for his j^vate uSie a 
• * • 
niimber gf*^ practical Receipts; but'oflal^, the 

Ir^pid diffusion of new discoveriesj autliehticatcd 
))y the mo^t respectable names, has been such, 
ibat liis collectfon gre?w eveiy day in bulk and 
in \alutB.^ He, ^as prdud to’^see, in a Family 
Receipt-book, the names of persons eminent* 
for theii^j^ienc«b.*»ifli^(^lleation was* further 
a«fgi;aen1:ed by MSS. w4iich he had purcliasecL; 
and he is jjarticularly obliged by the advice and 
aid he has derived ^roin the mucli-respef ted 
Secretary oY die Society of Arts/M^ufactures, 
and Commerce. 


t The popular treatise oft “ Domestic Cookery, ’ 
that admirable introduction to the science; which 
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JWihon calls " household goo4” naturally con- 

• • 

iiecteJ itself ih. the Edi|jOr’s’*jnmd with^this 
^olugie, to c&ipplete the econqifiy of efery do-* 
inestic establishment. 

• concluj*^ this with the plsfin 

• honiely woifls of our hqjftcstj^edecessor, the* 
Venerable. Tusser, in his Five • rfundred 
Pouiis of Good Husbandry.” 

■ What lookcsl thou? fcpeak at the last; ^ • 

GOOD 3.ESSONS FOR TIIE^, AND TIIY WIFE? 

Then hoop them in n^mor^ fist, ^ * 

^To'lidp as a cumiort^o Life.’** 
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1. Advantage (^planting Waste or B(fggy Lands uiih 
^Ider. • 

* • /• * ** 

Aldfr thrives wonderfully in grounda, and 

its uses arc various as to adapt it to an almost end^ 
less variety o£ purposes.* The wvocUof this*trce is in 
great ebteein*and den)and for macimicry ; the co^s for 
mill wheels forraefl of it, being proveef, by experience, 
to b<? superior to any other. It is commonly used for 
hobUiis; and the country people wear shoes, or^ as 
they a!;p generally termed^ clogs, made of it,« Its ex- 
cellent <p4ality of resisting injury from water is uni- 
versally acknowledged ; hence its great value^lbr pump- * 
trees, pipes, daaitis, conduits to re?orY)ir6, piles under 
watei>and all kinds of wood work which is kept con- 
stantly wet. It is much to (e lameBted, that tli^ va- 
. luable p^opertic^ of its bark should be so little known, 
that in most instances it is buried with the tree. The 
black dyers of cotton stuffs know'' jts value, and make 
much use of it ; they purchase it at the rate of seven 
to eight-pence the stone, laid down at their dye-houses. 
It is not chopped, but sokl as it ier stripped fromnhc 
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tree^ aftef it has become moderately dry; so that 
there is nV) expense in choppmg and cleaning it, as is 
the i^e with oak'ba^k. It 'tni^ht be used to great 
^vantf^e ps an excellent substitute for many woods 
used in dyibg, which we have from abroad, and on 
which we expend considerable sums. 


2. T^o prevent much Mischief to Sea Embankments^ or 
t ^Jhose of^ivers, i 

Where, a breach is actually made therein, it may be 
prevented from incres^sing in width, by an early ap- 
plicatid.. of old sails fastened to each side ofthe^breach 
where the water enteri$>, which will allow the water to 
slide over them, and hinder more of the earth from 
being carried away. 


3. Useful Hint, •whereby Fa*i mers may male a Saving 
ir^ the Article of Thatching, 

The barns and tenements of many farmers holding 
on l^ase, and oblig^ to repair, being thatched, and 
sudden winds sontetimes making much thatching ne- 
cessary, farmers would do well to make a rick of 
wheat straw, except it happens to be very short, and 
then they would keep their stack two years, and make 
a new due the second. 

The author of thk article says, that though he not 
only ricks his straw, but slightly thatches his rick to 
keep out the weather, he has, in ten' years, gained 531, 
by the practice, beside, what he sailed by not bemg 
obliged to thraLh wheat for straw at an improper 
Reason. 

4f. Curious Mode^f making Earthen Barn-Floors. 

Many of the barns in the Cotswold Hills, or Wolds 
of Gloucestershirej have a species of earthen floor 
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wiiich is generally thought to si^rpfiss floors of stone^ 
or*any other material e^^cept soun4 oak plank. Their 
superior excellend^ ts partly oiling to the materials of 
which they are composed, and part^ to,*the«methoid 
of using tnem for this purpose. The materials are 
equal parts oPa kind of ordinary gravel, the'calcarqods 
earth of the subsoil, «as found in different parts of these 
hills; axul the chippings pf*free-stone, 6r caldhfeous 
granite, fiom^hc free-stone quaisirk''^* The ]^inciplS 
oPmaking these barn-floors Ife, f)Qrhaps, at least In 
Great Britain, peculiar to these hills. In, other parts 
of the*United Kingdom, earthen bafn-Qoors aw^always 
made wi^i wet materials ; a kind of mortary whiclr is 
liable to crack as it dries, and which requires drying 
for sopie months after being made, before* it grows 
hard enqugh for use. Here^ on the contrary, the 
materials arc worked dry ^ of course they do not crack, 
and are ready for use immediately pn their being 
finished. The process cofkimences b)^ mixing the above 
matciRals together in equal quantities, and twice sift- 
ing them : the first time through a widS«ieve, to catclj^ 
the stones an& larger gravel, wljich arc thrown to the 
bottom of the floor ; the next, through a finer |ieve, 
to separate tfic more earthy parts frdm,the finer gravel, 
which is spread on the stones^ Aboye that aw then 
regufarly distributed the more earthy parts ; trimming 
dowiv, closely and firmly on each other, the different 
layers, ^d making tl^ w})ole about a foot 1h thick- 
ness. Tine surface being levelled, is next beaten, 
with a flat wooden beetle, made like a gardener’s turf 
beater, till the floor becomes as^aid as stone, and 
riiigs^ every striike like me^al. Tlicse floors are ex- 
tren^ely listing ; being equally proof tgainst the besom 
• and the flail. The materials, it is true, cannot be pro- 
cured in many districts ; but, the principle of making 
barn-floors with dry materials*beingkept in view, other 
substances may, on a fair trial, be round to answer the 
same purpose. This practice of hardening earthen 
floors, &c. by excessive beating, is {iractised in se^^ral 
parts of the world;* and in the ^ingdopi of Naples, * 

• ' • B » 
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well as in the islai^d of Malta, where the tops of t&e 
houses are* constantly flat, the cement of^ich they 
are composed, though^ sprinkfed^mth water, in that 
vjoxm climate, is rendered so hard and dry, as well* as 
so compact, 'smooth dnd even, by continued beating, 
that 'the rain is carried off from them with the same 
freeclom as from any flat leaden og copper roof, with- 
out btkig at all subject to^any sort of corrosiop. The 
Kme ash-floors in«}|^vonsh]f e, made of ithe refuse of 
the lime-kilns, and ashapf the Welch stone coal, wkh 
which the lime-stone is burned, arp of a similar kind. 

• .. 

5. , m ynake disable Barn-Floors. 

A durable barn-floor may be made of well-burnf 
polished brick on edge, placed in the herring-bone 
form, on a pavement of stone three inches apd a half 
in thickness; or oaken plank«two inches and a half, in 
thickness ; or eyen of well-tempered indurated loam, 
of a proper subst^cc, not lest than eight inches, and 
laid upga dry materials, aor bottom. Any of theAi will 
make a durablt1)arn-floor, provided it is kept free from 
wet, wagffon-whecls, apd horses’ feet, Tfle best thrash- 
ing-floor for smaU farms of 150 acres is made of sound 
plank? In larger farms (say 300 acres ^nd upwards) 
the thnashing machine should superlede the flail. 

6- • The Virtues of Poplar Wood for the Flooring of 
• Grangrie^, „ 

• The Lombard popTar is recommended aS a timber 
adapted fdi* flooring granaries, which Js s^id to prevent 
the destruction df corn by weevils anj insects. J^nplar 
w ood will not easily takerfire. , 


1. To keep Pond^and* artificial Pieces (f Water fee 

• from Weeds. 

At the Marquis of Exeter’s seat, near Burghley, 

• there is an artificial piece of w^ater, about a mile in 
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lejigth^ which used to be so over-Min with i^eeds, that 
three med were employed constantly, for six months 
in every year, to Keep them •under; in whitlf they 
never perfectly succeeded. Ahout^.sevot years 
two j)air of swani were put on the water ; they com- 
pletely, cleared away all the weeds the first year,. and 
none have appearea sinoe^ as the swans constandy eat 
them before diey rise to AS surface. * 

#•* 

• # • 


Easy and expeditious Method of dissipating the 
• noxious Vapours found in Wells^ S^c. ffy Ebenezer 
Robinson, of Philadelphia. 

(From the Transactions of the American PhilosQ- 
phic&l Society.”* . 

• ^ •• 

After various unsuccessful trials, t v^as led to con- 
sider how I could convey a large quantify of fre^ 
air from thjf top to the bottom ”bf the well, supposing 
that the foul woyld necessarily gi^e^way to the pure 
air.. With this view, I procqfed a pair of smWi's bel- 
lows, fixed in a wooden frame, so as to work in the 
sanfb manner as at the forge. This apparatus being 
placei^t the edge of tl^ well, one end of I leathern 
tube (tlrc hose of a fire engine)*was closely adapted tp* 
the nose of the bellows, and the {^ther eneWas thrown 
into the wetl,* reaching within one foot of the bottom. 

At this time the well wa%so infected, that a candle 
would not burp at a short distance from the to{f; but, 
after blowing with my bellows only half an hour, the 
candle burned bright at the bottom: then, without 
further diflicjilty, 1 proceeded in t|;|ie work, and finished 
my well. 

Wells are often made in a very slight manner, owing 
to the difficulty of workhig in th&m, and there* have 
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been several fatal ini^tances of the danger attending 
the workmen; but by the above me£od there ‘'is 
neither -diSiculty nor danger in completing the work 
iprtth the utn/ost shlidjty. • 

It is obvious, that in cleaning va^ilts, and working 
iif apy subterraneous place subject to damps, as thev 
are called, the same method muSt be attended with 
the Sadie beneficial effects^ r 


Manure for Clover. ‘ - * 

Some farmers make it a rule to spread about fifty 
bushels per acre of asiieji over their clover in^ March, 
which they find, from long c^cperience, to be a goOd 
manure for this grass. Wood-ashes will be useful on 
any soil; coal-ashes chiefly dn stiff clays. On the 
stiff soilp «of some parts ^f Buckinghamshire, ashes of 
all kinds are macli esteemed, and have risen to a high 
price. * t 

j « 

10. Utility of Pigeons' Dung as c Manure. 

Pigeons* dung will improve moist meadows very 
much by extirpating bad kinds of grasses, bringing 
\vhite clo.er in its stead, and augmenting the c^'op. 

11. For fiompost Dunghills. 

Mix one hundred loads ^of earth with ten chalafons 
of lim<» (a chaldron is thirty-six bushels) about M'^y ; 
let them lie together until the lime has fallen, but not 
run to mortar ; then turn it over ; lay seventy loads of 
stable dung close to/iU When the dung is in a high 
putrid heat, which will perhaps be in four months, lay 
a layer of this and a layer of earth, two-thirds of 
manusre to one of earth,, and so go through the hill ; 
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tup it over in the spring, and jay it on ii) March or 
April ; ei^ht loads on an acre of grass. 

12. ^Another Compost 

Mix lime and earth as before, and tufn it; then 
cover it with soil fk)m privies, and coal aslies about 
onc-thivd in cmantity : lay jf, on the top for some months, 
in an oblong heap: then turn, qj^*mix all tl»gethcr, 
letting it lie some months longer^ ^d lay about eiglit 
loads on an acre of •grass. « 

•13. • Experiment in manuring Land, • ’ • 

As«a farmer, like a chemist, should lose none of his 
materia]^, but even make his^washings, runnings, and 
rosiduums, turn out to l^s advantage, I have sent you 
some account of an experiment 1 have made in ma- 
nuring of land, which 4 beg you lay before thfe 
comfliittee of agriculture, that they may coiuipunicate 
it to others. • ,* 

I am possessed of a farm pf near three hundrM 
pounds a year, and have in my yard what ;fdu usually 
see in most* farmers* yards, two«i>ccesses or perils, as 
reservoirs of dung and water. These reseiyoirs of 
dung and water are conlinudlly running over, and of 
couf se part of the matter contained in them is carried 
off by,4|he necessary grains into the higbwaya^ ditches, 
and ri^s. * • 

As much of the essential quality of the ^ung is lost 
in this manft(!r,*(for part of the sflits. whether fixed or 
volSlHe, will be^washed into the pools, and when they 
ruii ovef, will be convoyed into tbe ditches, ^c.) I 
thought it a part of good husbandry to carry this 
superabundant water or manure (for so we may justly 
call it), on my land, which I did^by means of a water- 
ing-cart, not unlike those with which the roads near 
London are watered in summer-time, to allay the dust.* 
That the expenment €niglit bo the more obvious 
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and certaifi, I first Ari^d it in the beginning of March, 
on a few acres, in the middle of a large field of wheat, 
where, in a little time,''«I found a Considerable increase 
in grow{)h, both of gi:fi6s and grain ; and at hay-time 
and harvest, both "the one and the* other were much 
bbttcr crops than what the same lands produced that 
were not so manured. ^ 

As Vi man,* or even a boj^, with one of the^e carts, 
dnd one horse, may manure a great de^l of land in a 
day, provided it be neat the yard, I would recommend 
the practice to all farmers ; for the expense is nothing 
but tho value of the time of the boy and horse, and 
the incrca.ie by what I have seen will be .very great. 
This manure may be also laid to great advantage 
on land, tnat is fresh sown with barley, oats, or any 
other grain ; but on gra.s it should be laid in the winter 
time, when the rains will wash the salts ofi'the blades; 
or in the spring,^ when the lands are laid up for hay, 
as the cattle will iwt feed on the grass while the dung 
or salt adilieres to the blade of it. 

This dung water should likewise be carried on the 
land, not at a time when it rains, but in dry weather, 
and at a time when the dung water in the pools is of a 
deep-brown coloui, and strongly impregnated with 
>alts. f^y this means the land may be manured from 
time to time, and the pools kept almost empty for the 
reception of fresh matter almost every time it ituns, 
and notlrtng will be lost. . 

1 Dr, Tcylors Ea^ Method of ascertaining the Qua- 
lities of Merle, Lime Stones^ or^ Quick Lirny^ for 
the Purposes Agr culture. 

This was a communication by Dr. "Taylor to the 
Manchester Agricultural Society ; the general use of 
marie and lime, as rganu^s, having prompted him to 
point out the importance of an easy and certain method 
*of determining the qualities of difierent earths and 
»tone6, and ascertaining the quantity of calcareous 
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e^rth in their composition; their ^alue, in rfigriculturey 
commonry increping«in proportion to the greater 
quantity of it whi^h they cotitain. The process re- 
commended is thus described.*— llie marie *or stdhc 
being dried, andVeduced to pcyird^r, put half an ounce 
of it into a half pint glass, pouring in clear water till 
the glass is half full ; then gradually add a smal^ quan- 
tity of^troi)^ marine aoidf commonly called.spirit of 
s^lt, and stir the mixture we^l Jf^gether. soon as 

the effervescence thus excited subsides, add a liftle 
^or^marin^ acid :*thus continuing the operatiop whileP 
any of the earthy matter appears to dissolve^ and till 
• the liqisor, after being well stifred and allowed to stand 
for half an hour, appears sensibly acid to^ the taste. 
When the mixture has subsided, if the liquor above it 
be colourless^ tliat marie of lime-stone is the best 
vfiiich leaves the least in quantity of sediment or de- 
posit at the bottom of the glass. This experiment (s 
6uff^*ient to determine* which of the samples tried is 
most proper for the uses ofltgricultui;^: a^pure cal- 
careous ear^ or lime, which is the ^arth useful jn 
agriculture, will be entirely •dissolved ; l\pt clay or 
sand will nqf be sensibly acted on Ity the acid. JV^hcre 
great accuracy ii^ required in deKbrmining the experi- 
meQt, lay a soft spongy papef, of which the v%ight is 
exactly taken, in an earthen colander — for no metallic 
vesibl, or implement for stirring, &c. must be us^d in 
any of the procass-^and, pouring the Saturated 
mixturcrof earth and acid on it,® let all the^iquj^r filtre* 
through ; then pour a little clear jyater ovet the earthy 
iflji|tj^cr remaining on the filtre ; andf when that water 
has afso Altered through, dry the paper with the earthy 
matter on it which remains undissoRred, when tl!e de- 
hcienc/found, on weighing them, from their original 
weight, will discover what pprtion of the marie or lime 
has been dissolved in the acid3» What quantity of 
earthy matter has been dissolved may be made evident, 
to the sight, by gradually adding, to the liquor which 
has been filtered through*the paper, a clear solution 

. - • . B 5 » 
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pearl-ashes, « or ashesr of burnt wood ; this will occasion 
a precipitation of the contained litpe or calcareous 
earth {o ’ the bottom of the vessel, which precipitate 
must be dried and* weighed. 

* ♦ 


1^. To preserve Scedsy voHetk soivtiyfrom yermin. 

^ • 
Steep the grain se^d three or four hours, or la 

sufficient thne for it to penetrate the skin, or husk, 
in a stfo^^g solution of liver of sulphur. • • 

16. Striped Grass recommended for Hay. 

The Indian striped or riband grass, which is cul- 
tivated in gardens, wouFd answer admirably for hay. 
In rich grounds plants arc frequently four feet high ; 
what a burden of hay would field so cropped pro- 
duce! Cattle are lixceedingly fond of it; the s^eds 
are easily saved, so that a person might soon have 
er-ough for a rood, and from that save ago-’n and again, 
for as many acres as he' might choose. It is probable 
that t| e crop might be much too large to'.be made on 
the field where it grew ; but if so, it would be worth 
while to carry part into uiothcr field. 

17. t When to cut Rye^Grass for Hay. 

Rye-grass, if mown for hdy, should be cut 'when in 
blossohi, aqd not green. The hay made from it docs 
not heat or swea^ so‘'much, and is very good for horses, 
but not for sheep and cattle. If it is *sufiered tG*^cni'd 
too long before k is cut, the seeds rob the plants of 
their juices, and leave it no better than wheat or rye- 
straw. 

18. To predent the Smut in TVhedt. 

The means (to prevent smut) are simple ; and no 
.other than immersing the shed in pure water, and re- 
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peatedly scouring it therein, just«before iii is sown or 
dibbled ih. Whether^well, spring, or river water be 
used, is indifferent ;* but repeated stirrins and Change 
of water is essential to remove* the* posable "particfes 
of infection that 'may have imperceptibly, adhered to ^ 
the seed ; thus purified, the subsequent crop will be 
perfect in itself, add seed successively so likev^ise, if 
there be no^ adjacent fitlds from ^whence t[jis con- 
tamination may be wafted. • 

The addition of any alkaline o» earthy salt, by in- 
creasing the specific gravity.of the water, is pf ad-* 
vantage in floating off the unsound grains, ^d after 
•the seed is washed, it should be dried imme*diatel 3 f by 
rubbing it with newly slacked lime. 


19. Fertilizing Steeps for Turnips^ Wheat f or Barley* 


Steep turnip-seed twelve hours in train oil, whicfi 
strain through a fine sieve, and immediately thoroughly 
mix the quantity of seed you would wisJi to sow on ap 
acre, with three bushels of dry loamy earth, finely 
sifted, which* drill (or sow) as Soots as po£ible|: and 
when the plants begin to appear,*throw a small quan- 
tity pf soot over Uiem. 


• • 

20. I^teep for Whea^y Barley^ or other GraM. 

Put a peck and a half of wood-ashes, and a {Teck of 
unslackcd liftie. Into a tub that w3l hpld forty gallons ; 
tffiir4»dd a^ much water a^will slake the lime, and 
render tlte mixture into the consistence of stiff mnrtar. 
In this state it ^ould remain ten or twelve hours ; then 
add as much water as will reduce the mortar to a pulp 
by thorough stirring. In this sfpte fill the tub witn 
water, and occasionally keep stirring for two or three 
days. After which, draw off the clear lye into an * 
open vessel, and giadually put the grain into it: Skim 
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off the light grainb ; - and after the corn has bc^n 
>teeped three hoursv spread it en a qlean floor to dry, 
when *it‘ wilj be sufficiently prep'ared for drilling or 
<%6wing. * The lye will retain its full virtue, and may 
b^ repeatedly used. 

Remark . — It has been doubted whether steeps are 
of any use, except so far as they facilitate the separa- 
tion or the light grains, and t^ash off the^secd^ oF the 
pr^rasitc* plants, whK.j*' fl[re thought to occasion smitt, 
&c. In the best cultivated parts of Scotland, seed 
** wheat is steeped in^stala urine, or in a brine madp with 
commojPsalt, which, by increasing the specific gravity 
of fhe wa{cr, floats the Vinsound grains. .The* seed is* 
well washpd, and then dried by mixing it with fresh 
slacked lime, and rubbing it briskly with a wooden 
shovel. The quick liirfe and rubbing is thought to 
assist in cleansing the seed; but, independent of thllt, 
die mere dryingtthe seed quickly is convenient. 

2i . ‘To Wheal to Advantage^ mthout laying on 
•* Manure. « 

4 ^ * 

It ^as been foutid expedient sometime!^ {o sow wlieat 
without laying on any manure; and,rin the beginning 
of Febtuary, to collect* twenty bushels of lime,, un- 
slacked, for every acre, and forty bushels of sand, or 
the*rubbish of a brick-kiln ; then, about the end oVthe 
month, to slake the lime, wbich«doubles the measure, 
and nyx it well with the sand, and inimediatdy after- 
wards to Shatter it ,by way of top-dyessing over the 
green wheat. Afs rain generally succe^efs, it is sqon 
washed down to the roots»of the plants, and glye^S them 
a vi^ur and streflgth, which, to those lyho never made 
the experiment, is astonishing. The lime, sand, and 
rubbish, arc particularly useful in breaking the tenacity 
of stiff clays. In a day soil, where coal was very cheap, 
. the clay was slightly burned in the field, and spread 
ever the surface, as the cheapest way of subduing the 
, coarseness and stiffness oPthe sqil. The refuse or 
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ruj^bish from mines in the neighifourhood* has been 
burned^ and applied with advai^age on the same prin- 

22. Approved^Method of sotohiff wheat on wo/rotv 
^ Ridges. 


The seedsman should walk up one side of t%c bed 
andadown the other side, alwaj^teping his fl$cc, and 
the hand with which he sowsftowards the bed he *is 
sowing^ his eye mast be cory^inually on. the e^gc of 
the opposite interfurrow, and deliver, his se^ prin- 
jcipally en the side of the bed next to it ; *as he Re- 
turns, the sides will of course be reversed^ and the 
beds become evenly seeded. 

• • 

2S. Great Utility ofsouoing BueJe^Wheat. 


In light lands buck-wheat may be* raised to great 
advantage, as a lucrative crqp. When greey it is a 
fine feed for milch-kine, and when plcftighed is a fine 
preparation Air the land. It fattens pigs with gre2t 
economy, ant), passed through thcnyll, is, vfith carrot, 
a capital fe«i for work horses. The seed is excellent 

food for poultry, tind when ground makes gooc^ bread. 

• • • 


24^. • To keep Crows from Corn, • 

Takt^a quart of tmin %i], as much turpentine and 
bruised ‘gunpowder, boil them together, ^andf* when 
hot, dip pic(:qs ^f rags in the mixture, and hx them 
sticks in th^ field. About four*are sufficient for 
an acre ef corn. 

• • 

25. ^Proper Soil for the Culture of Turnips. 

Sandy loams, in good heart, are most favourable to 
their growth, though they will thrive well on strong 
loams, if they are not wet; but on clayey, thii^, or 
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wet soils, diey are not worth cultivating ; for though 
a good crop may be raised on «uch ground, when well 
prepaVe'd and dunged, more damdge is done by taking 
olF the turnips in^winter, in poaching the soil, than die 
value of the crop will repay. * 

26. Instructions for raising Potatoes to Advantage^ 

The jarth should.^ dug twelve inches deep, i£the 
s6il will allow it ; this, a hole should be opened 
about six inches deep, ^nd horse dung, or lon^ litter, 
should put therein, about three inches thi^; this 
hole should not be more than twelve inches dyameter. 
Upon this^ dung or litter, a potatoe should be planted 
whole, upon which a little more dung should be shaken, 
and then the earth must be put thereon. In like man- 
ner the whole plot of ground^must be planted, taking 
care that the peV^atoes be at least sixteen inches apart. 
When the young shoots make their appearance, they 
should have fresh mould drawn round them with a hoe ; 
a^d if the tender shoots are covered, it will prevent 
the frost from injuring them; they should again be 
earthed when the shoots make a second appearance, 
but iwt covered, as, 'in all probabili^, the season will 
be less'-severe. „ ,, 

A plentiful supply of mould should be given them; 
and the person who performs this business should 
never tJ^ead upon the plapt, the hillock^ that is 
raised^jround it, as th^ lighter the earth is the more 
room the potatoe will have to expand. 

A gentleman lobtuined from a single root, thus 
planted, very near forty ppunds weight of large pota- 
toes^ and, from 'almost every other, root uponothe 
same plot of ground, from fifteen to twenty- pounds 
weight ; and, except the soil be stony or gravelly, ten 
pounds, or half a peck, of potatoes may almost be 
.obtained from each root, by pursuing the foregoing 
method. 
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27.* Preparation for Cfirrots ana other toinged Seeds. 

• • ,• * . • 

Xake two bushels of dry loamy ea|th^ fifiely.sifl;ed 4 
to which add one bushel of bran, hnd a sufficient quan- 
tity of carrot seed, cleaned from stalks, and well rubbed 
between* the hands ; all which thoroughly mix together, 
and drills (or sow). The <^airot seed will stick lo the 
bran, which, iwith the earth, will^be regula^^y dis- 
charged. • 


28. Important Discovery relative to the Preservation 

• (fK^orn. 

• 

Toj^preserve rye and*secure it from insects and* 
rats, nothing more necessary than no^ to winnow it 
after it is threshed, but merely separate it from thq 
straw, and to stow it in the granaries, mixec^ with the 
chaff. In thif state it has been* kept for more jhan 
three 3 'ears without experiencing tRe smallest atiera- 
tion, ^nd even without the necessity /)f being fUrned 
to preserve it from humidity and fermentation. Rats 
and Alice may be prevented from entering the baCfn, 
by putting some wild ^ine^or hedge plants i^on the 
-heaps; the smell of the wood if so offensive t^hese 
animals, that the^ will not approach it. The experi- 
ment has nol *yet been made with wheat and other 
kinds df grain, but they may^robably be preserved in 
the thaff with equal advantage. It must howevdir be 
' observed; that the husks and corns of rye are different 
from most other grain. It has been sown near houses 
where many poultry were kept, for the purpose of 
bringing up a crop of grass, because the poultry do 
not destroy it, as they would have done wheat, oats, 
or even barley in tlie samd situation. * 
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29. * To preserve Corp in Sachs. 

Prbvide a reed cane*, or other ndllow stick, made so 
by gluhig together t^ro grooved sticks ; let it be altout 
three feet nine inches long ; and that it may be the 
dasier thrust down to the bottom of the corn in the 
sack, its end to be made to taster to a point, by a 
wooden plug that is fixdd in, and stojitr the orifice. 
*About«one hundred^nd fifty small holes, of one-eighth 
df an inch in diameter^'are to be bored on all sides of 
the stick, fr,om its bottom for aboat two feet ten inches 
of its kdngth ; but no nearer to the surface of the corn, 
lest too great a proportion of the air should escape there. 
By wind^ing a packthread in a spiral form round the 
stick, the boring of the holes may be the better re- 
gulated, so as to have tihem about half an inoh distant 
towards the bottom, but gradually at wider distances, 
so as to be an inch asunder at the upper part; by 
'which means the» lower part of the corn will have its 
due proportion of fresh'^air. To the top of the stick 
^t there be 'fixed a leathern pipe tei^ inches long ; 
which pipe is to be distended by two yards of spiral 
^vircji, coiled up within it. At the uppfer part of the 
pipc^ is fixed a taper wooden fasset, into which the 
nose &f a common household bellows is to be put, in 
order to ventilate the corn. 

If corn, when first put 4nto sacks, be thus Aired, 
every oOier or third day, .for ten or fifteen minutes, 
its damp sweats whie^h would hurt it, will, *in a few 
weeks, be^ carried off to such a decree, that it will 
afterwards keepu sweet with very little' airing, as Jias 
been found by experience. ^ ' ’ 

B'/ the same iheans other kinds of seeds, as^'Well 
as corn, may be kept sweet either in sacks or small 
bins. 


so. To preserve Oats from being musty. 

Richard fermor, Esq. of Tusmore, in Oxfordshire, 
has in his stable a' contnvahce to let oats down from 
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a loft out of a vessel, like the hoj^por of a miy, whence 
they fall into a square pipe, let into, a wall, about four 
inches diagonal, which comes intib a cupboard set^into 
a w&ll, but with its end so near tl^e battomy thad thera 
shall never be abo^ a desirable quantity in the cup- 
board at a time, which being taken away, another 
parcel succeeds; by* this motion the oats are kept 
constantly sweet (the taking%way one gallon mb^ing 
the whole above), which, when up otheririse in* 
great quantities, frequently gro^wmpsty. • 

31 *. East/ Method of destroying Mttes^ or We'wils in 
• • . Granariet. 

A vQry sagacious farmer has succeeded in^estroy- 
ing weevjjs by a very easy process. In the month of 
June, when his granaries v^ere all empty, he collected 
great quantities of the largest*sized |ints, and scat- 
tered them about the plates infestcd^with the weevils. * 
The ants immediately fell upon and devourcc^ every 
one of them; nor have any weeviL sidee that timer 
been seen on fiis premises. ^ • 

Remark . — THie large, or woocKan^ feed^ entirely 
on animal suBstan^es ; of course it would not de&roy 
the corn. 

32 . •To preserve Carrot^f Parsnips^ and Beets^ all ihe 

^IVijifer. • 

• 

A little before the frost sets it, draw youj bitns or 
parsnips out b^tRe ground, and la^ them in the house, 
burying^ their roots in sand to the neck of the plants 
and^angfhg them one by another i% a shelving posi- 
• tion ; then anotlier bed of sand, and another of beets, 
and continue this order to the last. By pursuing this 
method, they will keep very •fresh. When they are 
wanted for use, draw them as they stands not put of 
the middle or sicles. 
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38. ‘ To preserve Turnips from Frost, 

Hid best way is t6 stack them up in straw in the 
•followtng manner One load of any sort of dry straw 
is sufficient for Hn acre of fifty tons weight, rull up 
the turnips^ top and tail them, then throw them in a 
sort of windrow, and let them lie a few days to dry. 

^ifst, lay a layer of srfat^ next the gi;pund,'and upon 
it a laVer of turniji» 9 ^^hout half a yard thick; thon,an- 
bther layer of straw so go on alternately with a layer 
of straw and a layer of turnip^; every laypr grows 
narro^r, till it ^comes to a point at the top, like a 
stigar-iolif. ^he last Idyer must be straw^ which serves 
to keep all dry. You must observe always when you 
have lai^ a layer of turnips, to stroke or lap over the 
ends of the under layer of straw, in order to keep 
them close or from tumbling out. The heap slntuld 
be as large as n hay-cock ; the tops may be given to 
sheep or cattle au they are cut off. , 

,34. " Another, , 

Turnijis placed iu^layers, though not thick, have 
bee^i found, after a few weeks, to rot. In some places 
the fj^llowing method is adopted. Lay the turnips 
close together in a single layer, on a grass ficlcT, near 
tlie farm-yard, and scatter some straw and brancihes of 
trees ou^er them ; this will preserve them from sudden 
alternations of frost and tnaw. They keep as well as 
stordil turnips can do. The bare grass is of no value 
in winter, and iijay rather perhaps r Aielve some benefit 
from the shelter of the turnip. An Immense ^quarftity 
may thus be stov;sd on a%mall extent of grass ground. 
It is chiefly useful for small farmers,'^in soils unfit for 
the turnip, but who are forced to raise it for milk- 
cows, or to support, in the winter, the sheep they 
feed in the summer on the commons, and which they 
keep, perhaps, principally in the night, on the fields 
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they have no other means of maniirhiig. But }t may be 
useful^ even* on proper Uirnip soils, .to save the latter 
part of the crop frofti Che sudden* frosts and sunshine 
in title spring, or in an open winter^ which rfit 6o»greatl 
a portion of it ; perhaps a fourth or third part of wliat 
is then on the ground. 


33. The good Effectfi of Elder in preserving Plants 
* * from Insects and Flieli. , • 

*1. For ^revfenting cabbage and cauliflower plants 
from being devoured and damaged by caterpillars. 

2. For preventing blights, and their effects on fruit- 

tree^. * 

3. For preserving corn from yellow flies and other 

insects. • * 

4-. For securing turnips from ^the ravages of flies. 

The dwarf elder appears to 'exhale ar much* more 
fesfid smell tbftm the common elder, and therefore* 
should be preferred. * • , • 

• • 

36, ^ The Use of Sulphur in ^destroying Insects on 

Plants, and its Benefit for Vegetation, 

* • 

Tie up some flower of su^hur in a piece ofanuslin 
or fine linen, and with tnis me leivres of young shoots 
of plants should be dusted, or it may be throifif on 
them by meaifti^Fa common swan^oi^n puff, or even 
by a dredffing-boX. 

Fr^h assurances have repeatedly been receivecl of 
the powerful influence of sulphur against the whole 
tribe of insects and worms which infest and prey on 
vegetables. Sulphur has also been found to promote 
the health of plants, on which it was sprinkled ; and 
that peach-trees, in particular, were remarkably im- 
proved by it, and seemed to absorb* it. It has lilie- 
wisc been (^erved, that tl^e vfrdure, and other 
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healthfuj appear^npes, were perceptibly increased; 
for the quantity pf new shoots and leaves formed sub- 
sequently to the ope^'ation, and having no sulphur on 
(their uurf^pes ^rvpd as a kind of comparative index, 
and pointed outvdistinctly the accumulation of health. 

37- Method of Uopping the Ravages of the Caterpillars 
* Jrom ShrubSf Pldnt,% and Ve» tables. 

Take a chafing-dis'd, with lighted charcoal, and place 
it under the branches of the tree*, or bush, whereon are 
the ca^erptllai;i5 ; ^then throw a little brimstone on the 
coals. «The vapour of the sulphur, which isiniortal'to 
these insects, and the suffocating fixed air arising from 
the chai coal, will not only destroy all that are on the 
tree, but will effectually prevent the shrubs from being, 
that season, infested with them. A pound of sulphur 
will clear as iqany trees as grow on several acres. 

Another method of driVmg these insects of fruit- 
trees is to boil together a quantity of rue, wormwood, 
and common tobacco (of each equal p^i*ts), in common 
' water. The liquor [ghould be very strong. Sprinkle 
this on t^e leaves ahd young branches' every morning 
and evening during the time the fruit is* ripening. 

In#^.he Economical journal of France, the following 
method of guarding cabbages from the depredations 
of caterpillars is stated to be infallible, ancf may, 
perha^, be equally servjceable against those which 
infest other vegetab^s. Sow with hemp all the borders 
of thd ground wherein the cabbage is planted ; and, 
although the neighbourhood be inYested with cater- 
pillars, the space inclosed by the hemp w^lfbe per- 
fectly free, and not one of these« vermin will ap- 
proach it. 

33. To prevent the Increase of Pismires in Grass- 
Lands newly laid down* 

4 Make a strong decoction of walnut-tree leaves, and 
^ after opening several the pismires* ^gndy habita- 
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tions, pour upon them a quantity the liq^uor, just 
sufficient to* fill the hol|ow of each heap : after the 
middle of it has been* scooped, (hroWin the contents 
froiik the sides, and press down the whole Jtnass with:, 
the foot, till it becomes level with .the rest of the 
field. This, if not found effectual at first,' must be* 
repeated ‘a second orn third time, when they infallibly 

will be destroyed. ■ • • 

%• 

• - - 

39. To prevent the Fly in Titmips* 

From experiments lately made, if has been Ascer- 
tained that lime sown by hanef, or distribute hy*a 
machine, is an infallible protection to turnipj against 
the ravages gf this destructive insect. It should be 
applied aft soon as the turnips acome up, and in the 
same daily rotation in which they were sown. The 
lime should be slacked immediately boibre it is used, , 
if the^ir be not sufficientlj^ moist to render that opera- 
tion unnecessary. • • 

40. For prev(qding Flies from db^royjng the^ Seedling 

• Leaves of Turnips ^ S^t. 

Mit six ounces of flower of brimslone with *three 
poun(ls of turnip seed, daily, for three days succos- 
sively, in an earthen-glazed pot, and keep ic close 
covered, stirring altogCThei*well gt each addition, that 
the seed may be the more tainted with thc^ulfihur ; 
this will sow «au tcre of ground, and let the weather 
come w^or dry,«it will keep the fly off‘till the third 
or fourtlh seedling leaf is fdl’med; ^d by this ^jme 
.they will all be sbraewhat bitterish, and consequently 
very much out of dangei of this little black flying 
insect, which, in summer tiiuef may be seen in swarms, 
on the wing, near the ground, searching for and set- 
tling on fresh bites, till they ruin thousands of acres. 
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41. To prevent Mice from destroying eaily sotvn Reas. 

• 

The tops of furz^f or whins * chopped and thrown 
4nto the drills, and {hus covered up (by goading them 
in their attempt to scratch), is an effectual preventive. 
"Sea sand, strewed pretty thick upon 'the surface, has 
the same efFect .It gets into thdr ears, and is trouble- 
sonldl * 

^ • 

*>2. • Another, 

• 

lA the gardeni^in Devonshire, a simple trdp*is used 
tQ^ destroy mice. A common brick, qr stone, is 

set"bn one end, inclined at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees/ Two strings, tied to a cracked stick > stuck 
in the ground, with Iqops at the ends of the strings, 
are brought round to the middle of the under past of 
the brick, an^ one loop being put into the other, a 
* pea or bean, or guy other bbit, makes the string fast, 
so as (p support the brick. When tlie animal rmoves 
the bait, the Joops separate, and the brick, by falling, 
smothers the animal. ^ 

• 

43. f ' To destroy Ant^ 

Ants that frequent houses or gardens may 6e de- 
stroyed by taking flower of brimstone half a {found, 
and po(tosn four ounces : set them in an iron or earthen 
pan over the fire tilWissofved and united; afterwards. 
beatf\he 9 [i to a powder, and infuse a little of this 
powder in wat§r;*and wherever ytfu 'sprinkle it the 
ants will die, or fly the ^lace. * 

44. Another Method. 

Corrosive sublimate,* mixed well with sugar, has 
proved a mortal poison to them, and is the most ef- 
fectual way of destroying these insects. 

A • , 
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45. • To destroy Beethft, • 

Take some small ICimps of uifelaked lime, and put 
into*the chinks or holes from whi^h tihey i^ue,*it wilL 
effectually destroy Them ; or it may*be scattered on 
the ground, if they are more numerous than in theif 
holes. * 

46. ^ . Another Meth^% • 

The simplest and post effectual way of destroying 
beetles«i9 by means of red wafers. «As it has become 
usual to |ubstitute vermilion fqf red lead in tHe com- 
position of wafers, it will be nece<!sary to ask pfi*- 
ticulurly for such as have been made vvith *^d lead. 
Strew these in the neighbourhood of the crevices from 
whiph these insects issue, and {heir future incursions 
will be speedily prevented. Cock roaches may be 
destroyed by the same means. ^ • 

47. For destroying Bugs and* Worms in Woodl 

An eminent physician has discovered thsy; by rub- 
bing wood wi^ a solution of vitriol, iAsects and bugs 
are prevented from harbouring therein. Whenlth^e 
strength of this remedy is required to be increased, 
there ^eed only be boiled some coloquintida apples 
in water, in which, afterwards, vitriol is dissolved, aAd 
the bedstead, with the w«|pd about them, dhd the 
wainscotting, being anointed with the liquor, will be 
ever after cle|ir of worms or bugs.^ The waH inay be 
likewise rubbed with the composition^ and some of it 
may be popped *into the h<iles where these insects 
are s!lspected to ^e harboured. As ft) the walls, ftiey 
require only to be washed over with the vitriol water. 

48. To destroy C^rieJeets* 

Mix some roasted apples with a little white arsenic 
powdered, and put a little of this ^mixture into ^e 
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holes or cracks in^'.hich the crickets are; they will 
eat it and perish. ' 

• “o 

A9. . To "^destroy the Insect tvhich attacks the Apple 

Tree, commonly called the White Blight, or 
American Blight. 

Tc a strong decoction of the digitalis or foxglove, 
• add a sufficient quantity of fresh cow-uung to give it 
^uch a consistence's -nay enable you to apply it ^ith 
a pointers’ brush to those parts of the bark of the tree, 
whiel\.aflbrd a harbour for this destructive in^tect. The 
insect generally dejstroyed by the fir^^t af^lication, 
though in some instances it may be nece*Nsary to re- 
peat it. It ha*' been remarked that the inseqt never 
returns in future years to those parts of the tree which 
have been thus treated. 


* 50. For destroying Caterpillars on Gooseberry Pushes, 

Tal^e one Scots pint* (two English cjuarts) of tobacco 
‘liquor (whicfi may be made, where it oannot be pur- 
chased, by infusing dny kind of tobacco in water till 
all rtie strength be extracted) which the -nanufacturers 
of tobacco generally sell for destroying bugs, and mix 
them with about one ounce of alum ; and whtn the 
algm is sufficiently dissolved, put this mixture onto a 
plate, gr other vessel, wide and fong enough to admit 
of a brush, like a weavei^ biush, being dipped into 
it ; and as early in the season as you can perceive the 
leaves of the busLes to be in the least eaten or the 
eggs upon the leaves (which generaUy happens about 
the end of May), and which will be foun 1 in great 
numbers on the veins of the leaveS> on their under 
side; you are then to, take the preparation, or liquor, 
and after dipping the brush into it, and holding the 
brush towards the under side of the bush, which is to 
be raised and supported by the hands of another 
p^»*son; and by drawing your hand gently over the 
> hairs of the brush, the above liquid is sprinkled, and 
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falls in small drops on the leaves ^he consequence of 
whith is, if the eggs ara there, they never come for- 
ward ; and if they hav^e already gbnerated worms, in a^ 
minute or two after the liquor touches tiiem* they^ 
either die or sicken; so as to fall off the bush ; at least^ 
they do so upon giving it a little shake. If, upon their 
thus falling off, they shall not appear completely dead, 
the bush shoul^l^be held up^slbd either a little boiling ^ 
water from a watering-pot thro)^»6ver them} or a 
brufse given them by a spade or shovel ; or the earth * 
where they lie, turned over with a hoe. . This pre- 
pafatiofl docs not in the least injure fhe bushes.® 

• • • * ^ 

• V • 

6\. To presen'O Flowers, Leaves, and Fruit, frmn 

• Caterpillars. 

• • • 

These depredators are dostrnyed by oils, nhich close 
the lateral pores by which they brerttiu*. For this 
purpose it is advised, thal*on the appioii^ch of spring, 
a clotff, (lipped in train oil, be Jaid on speh parts of 
the tree in wWch there is the least appearance of 
them. • 

• • . 

.52. Method to des^oy or drive away Earth /f o/*A.v, 

ah(i other Insects, hurtful to Fields ffiid Gardens. 

Thrc»c parts of <|uick-lime, newly made, and tnd 
parts of soap-boilers»’ IcjLor potash dissolved in ^ater, 
will produce a somewhat milker® liejuor sufficieijtly 
caustic, and highly hostile and poisonous if^^arth 
worms and otfier*small animals; for .as soon as it 
touches aw part df their bodies, it occasions in them 
violent syriptoms of great uneasiness.* If this liqiibr 
be poured into those holes, in which the earth worms 
reside under ground, they immediately throw them- 
selves out as if driven by some force, and, after various 
contortions, languish and die. If the leaves of plants 
or fruit-trees, 'frequented by the voracious caterpillars 
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which afe so dest/iictive to them, be sprinkled over 
with this liquor, these insecift suddenly contract their 
^bodies and drop to the ground. For, though nature 
’has defended them^tolerably well by their hairy fleins, 
.from any thing that might injure fheir delicate bodies ; 
yet, as soon as they touch witl^ their feet pr mouths 
thp leaves which have been moistened by this liquor, 
they become, a§ it were,‘stupified, iqgtantljr contract 
^ themselves, and fid* down. - , 

53.' ^ To deskroy Earwigs and Wood Lica . « 

\ very simple way^of ensnaring them, an-* by winch 
they mjiy be taken alive in great quantities, is to place 
four inch cuts of reeds, bean halm, or strong wheat- 
straw, among the branches, and also lay a nunibef on 
the ground, at the bottom of the wall. In these the 
insects take refuge at dav-break, as they depredate 
chiefly in the night ; and any time through t]ie day 
they may bp blown into a bottle with a little water in 
it, and so bt* drowned. Or, a cheapej way is to burn 
the stra^v, and scatter fresh on the ground. 

» * 

bL , Remedies against Fleas, 

Fumigation with brimstone ; or the fresh leaves of 
jpcnny-royal sewed in a bag, and laid in the hted, w ill 
have 'the desired effect. ^ 

55. Totdestroy Fleas on 

Rub the animal, w’ljen out of the hous^, witli the 
cuiumon Scotdi snuff, except the nose ana eyes. Rub 
the powder well into the roots of the hair. Clear lime- 
water destroys the whitish flea-worm without injuring 
the skin or hair. Oil of turpentine will likewise do so ; 
but if there be any manginess, or the skin be broken, 
it will give the animal much pain. 
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56s To clear Garde^^s of Verhin by Ducks. 

Ducks arc cxcelfent vcrmiiJ-pickers, .whether 
caterpillars (such as are within* thCir reach)* slug^ 
snails, and others* and ought to be turned into tl^e 
garden one or two .days every week throughout tlie 
season. Never keep them longer in than two ol three 
hours atfa ti^ije, else the^ become Jndolent. .While, 
here, they should have a little wa<#fir set down ro then]^ 
if tlicre be no pond or stream in the garden. 

^ Never turn them iftto the garden ip the tkne of heavy 
rains, or in continued wet weather, as in that cSse, and 
particularly if the soil be stiff, fliey patter and ha^ifen 
the surface, to the great injury of small c{ops, and 
rising seeds. 

• • 

57# The Use of GarVw against Moles, Grubs, and 
Sj^ails, ^ • * 

M81cs arc such enemies to tfie smell of garlic, that, 
in order to get rid of these troublesome a*nd destructive 
guests, it is sufficient to introduce a few hca(^s of garlic 
into their subttrraneous walks. If is likewise epipleycd 
with success hgaiipjt grubs and siiairs. | 

5.S. *To ps event the JJestructwn of Field Timiips by 
* Slugs. ^ 

A few years since, a con^deraWc farmer, near Bath, 
observing the turnips in one of his fields strt)fl^ly at- 
tacked by scftifertiing, discovered, by accident, that 
the enew^y was i^ally a slt^g, and immediately pre- 
vented farther damage by wdl rolling the whole fiteld, 

. b j night, .which tilled all the slugs. 

N. B. This was the grand secret which was ad- 
vertised for two thousand subscribers, at one guinea 
each, by W. Vagg, for destroying the fly in turnips, 
which it win not do ! 


c 2 
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59. Method of destroying Imects on Fruity Trees, 

* 

u Ma’:e a‘strong decoction of tobacco, and the tender 
shoots of elder,. by pouring boiling water on them; 
then sprinkle your trees with the same (cold) twice 
d week, for two or three weeks, with a small hearth- 
brush, which will effectupjly destroy the intects, and 
the le'ivcs will retain their verdure uiHfl the fall of the 
'year. ^ ^ 

If used ^carly, as soon as the bud unfolds itself, it 
w^iir p’^obalily pr(?vent the fly. The eflcct of tobacco 
Ivjs been long known, and elder water frequently 
sprinkled on honey-suckles and roses lias been found 
to prevent insects from lodging on them. 

The quantity to be^iiadc use of is one ounce of to- 
bacco to one gallon of water, with about two handfuls 
of cider. Yoi^ may, howx*ver, make it as strong as you 
please, it being perfectly ittnoceut to the plants. 

60. To deshoy Insects prejudicial to Apple Trees, 

Jo one hundred' gallons of human ‘urine, and one 
biyhel of lime, add cow-dung to, bring it to the con- 
sists ce of paint. With this composition anoint the 
trees. The month oi^ March is the proper season for 
applying it. If the white efflorescence-like substance, 
in which the insects are lodged, has made its a])pear- 
ance, it should proiousiy be brushed off 

61. To destroy Insects on Fruit "^rees, 

fcWasps, about the month of July, yvall begfin to^swarm 
about the early fruits, and for their destruction, phials 
should be hung about the branches half filled wuth 
honey and water, or with sugar and small beer. These 
should be emptied and replaced once in two or three 
days, otherwise they do not take so well : these little 
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animals being extremely sagacioij^ and disliking the 
appearance of their owncpccies when dead. 

n2. * ^ Another. * 

Winter is the proper season to apply the following 
solution. The juices arc then determined tCL ihe 
root. • •• 

SpGt soap, two pounds; leaf or«%oll tobacco^ one 
pound; nux vomica, two ounces; and turpentine, hali^ 
un.EnglisJ) gill: boi^hem in eight ^nglish- gallons of 
soft or river water, to six ; and use it milkowarifl, 

•Unnuil^or untie all the branAee from the wall oV 
trellis ; brush e^cry part of the tree clean wijh a soft 
brush, such as is used for painting ; then, with a sponge, 
carefully anoint every branch, i<)ot, and bud; and be 
sure rub it well into every ^oint, hole, and angle, as it 
]h there the eggs or larvaj of the inserts are chiefly 
lodge^. The rails, spars. Sire, of the espalier or trellis, 
should also be anointed as abov&. . 

Tills operation should be repeated eVery winter, 
some time between the fall of thc^eaf and tl^? first of 
hehruary, as ntay be most convenie^jt* The solution 
IS eflectually destructive to all kinds of insects, tllkir 
eggs or larva*. t • • 

63. * Tq hill Reptiles. 

Twelve ounces of quick-lime in^powder, two oui^ces 
of Scotch snuff, two ounces of basket salt, twif^unces 
of sulphur vivuifl, uissolved in ten galloms of water, and 
thrown Oi v,the insects, either ip the liquid or powder, 
will dastrojr thcmi^ • * • 

64*. To prevent &lugs from getting into Fruit Trees, 

If the trees are standards, tie a coarse horse-hair 
rope about them, two or three feet from the ground. 
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If they are against wall^ nail a narrow slip of coarse* 
horse-hair cloth against the w&ll, about half a foot from 
the ground^ and they Vill never get over it, for if they 
^ttem{ft it, it will kill them, as their bellies are ^ft, 
and the horse-hait will wound theih. 

< 

65. ' * To destwi! Snails, « 

Snails are great ViOmies to wall-fruit ; and any dewy 
morning you may easily find where they most delight 
to breed ; but thq, best way is to find out their Jiaunts 
in a hVd winter, anj^ then destroy them; the) lie 
luuth in holes of Walls, under thorns, beiiind old 
trees or old and close hedges. — If you pluck not the 
fruit they have begun to devour, but let it* alone, 
they will finish their rCpast on this before they begin 
another. 

%r 

()6. To destroy the Red Spider, so troublesome m dry 
' Seasons, 

Xhe red spider riiakes its appearance in hot dry 
weather, and is always found on ^he under sides of 
the loaves, geijerally^on roughish leaves, but not 
always so. It preys on the apple, cherry, fig, peach, 
pear, and plum, seldom on the apricot. It is dmong 
the sntallest of the acari; ancjl is sometimes not di- 
stinguishable witlioiK a ifiicroscope. If the bark of 
the lehr oe viewed through one, it appears full of its 
webs ; and if many abound on it the* leaf appears full 
of punctures, becomes (]iscoloured, 'and bro)»m on the 
upper surface, fades, and fitfls off. , * « 

This insect is more troublesome in dry seasons than * 
in moist ones, and is wondei fully encouraged by heat, 
insomuch that hot-houses of every description are sadly 
infested with it. Water, and water only, is its bane ; 
and the syringe, or the force-pump, the engine of its 
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destruction. It is not a mere 6pr«ij|ikling that W 4 ll do; 
it requires a forcible dashing to and fro^ and lhat often 
repeated, to be effectmaf. ^ * 

(j7. To destroy V^min in Granarie^^ and* other Out- 
* buildings, ' • 

• f 

Cover completely the w^l| and rafters, abovt end 
below, of the anaries, &c. which are infest^ with- 
weovtls and other vermin, with qmick-lime blaled iiv 
water, in which trefoil, wormwood, and hyssop, have 
been hoiked. This composition ought to ‘be ^plied 
as hot asj)ossible. 

68. , To destroy J^ermin on Animals. • 

Oil of turpentine, when apjflied to animals, which 
wefe covered with insects? destroyed the insects, with- 
out hurting the animal. • * . 

• * 

69. To destroy Insects on JVall Fruit Tjees. 

Take an old tin watering-pan* pr apy simdar vtssel, 
and make a rhurcoal fire in it ; add a tube or pipe, 
made of either tin,*leather, or stiff paper, to the sf^ut, 
which may be of any suificidtit length; then* strew 
some Ji)riinstonc, tobacco-dust, fine shreds of leather, 
ko, upon the lire, in the pan, and cover t|^ top; 
having a pair of beliefs s leady^ hold the wind-flap 
over the tube or pipe to receive the smoke^yliich it 
will do vcry,(;flQCtua]ly when you use the bellow^s. 
By this means thp suffocaripg vapour \nay be directed 
through ^le bellows to any^art of the tree with the 
. greafbst ease aiM facility, and the tree soon cleared 
of all vermin. This method is much more effectual 
than the old one, where a chafing-dish has been re- 
commended for this purpose, becfiuse the latter method 
is more troublesome, and requires the wind to blow 
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fioni ar particular qv^rter right against the trees, nhich 
can seldom be obtained. „ 

• o 

• To destroy IFasps and Flics instantly. 

* 

Wasps and flics may be killed very fdst,<by dipping 
a* feather in a little sweet bih and touching their backs 
with it: they will instantly die. W’licn intent on the 
fruit, ind half-bajied in the excavatiAns they have 
made, they are easily come at, and are not apt to* fly 
about. Insects of difterent kindg are easily killed by 
oil ; it ^loses up the lateral pores by which they breathe. 

71. Method of destroying TFasp^ and liorneU, 

Those that arc not unacquainted with natural his- 
tory know that all the working \^asps die every autuyin, 
when the cold weather comes on, and that only a few 
females survive the winter,* and keep up the breed. 
These (which are turgid with eggs, and much larger 
than the workers) come forth about April from their 
lurking holes, and begin singly each its nest, which in 
a raodera‘0e time becomes very populom#. It is there- 
fore, of great consequence to kill as many of these as 
poi&iye, since a whole swarm is aestroyed in every 
single female early in ’the year. The places to find 
th^nn are at new posts, pales, melon-frames, ck* any 
solid tvnber : for, as they make their combs with the 
shavings of the sound wo(?J, wiiich they rasp olF with 
theii ftegs, and moisten up with a certain mucus that 
nature has provided in theii bodies',’ they will readily 
be found near such materials. > 

IJornets must be searched for on decayed posts, 
rails, &c. for they make their combs with to.uchwood, 
and the same kind of natural cement. * 

In the very hot summer of 1762, wasps were so 
numerous and alert, that it looked as if no fruit could 
have hung till it was fit for the table. They began on 
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the grapes before they were half ripe ; and, getting 
into the melon-frames, scooped out all the pulp of the 
fruit, leaving only empty shelli^ I tried phials, as 
usual* filled with sugared beer, this •destroyed, 
some, but did not. seem to lessen ^leir Swarms; at 
last I bethought myself to buy some bird-Ume, with 
which I tipped several taper hazel-rods of differeiit 
lengths, ^nd so began catcl^ng them by hand, apply- 
ing the top oT fhe rod as they settled on the fiuit. . 
This 'appeared at first to be a tedious method; but , 
after a little practice, it soon had the desired effect, 
for a kirrdy person or two would in a fei#^ hour» en- 
tangle four or five hundred; ^nd it soon appeared 
tficy were not* so numerous as we* imagined ; and the 
taking the workers starved the grubs, which ^re sup- 
ported l)y them, and prevented a succession. By this 
simple method (ineffectual as it may appear), 1 saved 
my fruit entire, which hung till it was ripened to great 
perfection. • 

Ildl-nets, as they arc larger qnd more sluggish, are 
easily taken : this method of touching them is a sort of 
angling, and not a bad amusement for half an hour. 
As fast as th%y are caught they must-be squeezed to 
death with a flat piece of lath, the 4ip of the rodT re- 
freshed with bird-lfme now and then. The rea^oi^of 
providing rods of different lengths is* to suit the dif- 
ferent^ heights of the wall. , 

While 1 am speaking of fruit, it may not b^ amiss 
to add, that this summer ^ rec(^vered a peach-tree 
that was quite shrivelled up on one side by Anpartial 
watering, two* or three times a wdek, of the affected 
pait. • 

‘72. To destroy JVo^ms in Gardens, 

Water your beds with a strong decoction of walnut- 
tree leaves where there are worm casts; the worms 
will immediately rise up out of the earth, and you 
may easily take and cut t^em to pieces, and &tlpn 
. ' c 5 • 
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your poultry therewith, or feed fish iu ponds with 
them. , 

By laying ashes ot lime aboUt any plant, neither 
«^nails nor ^orms*wili come near it. As the moisture 
weakens it, you must, more or less^ continue to renew 

the lime o): ashes. 

6 

73. * To destfoy JForins \n Gravel fKoihy 8^c. 

• Pour into the lioles a lejs made of wood-ashes and 
lime : this will also destroy insects^ if trees are sprinkled 
witlf it^ Salt and water will do as well. ‘ 

• ' j . 

74«, Usefulness of the JVren in destroying Insects. 

As a devourer of pernicious insects, one of the most 
useful birds is the house wren. This little bird seems 
peculiarly fond of the society of man, and it must be 
confessed that it is often protected by his interested 
care. It has long bc(?n a custom, in many patts of 
the countr^s'to fix a small box at the end of a long 
pole, in gardens, about houses, &c. as a place for it to 
build in. In tlv'se boxes they build and hatch their 
young. When t^ie young are hatched, the parent 
bii(is^feed them with a variety oi different insects, 
particularly such as ar)B injurious in gardens. An in- 
telligent gentleman w'as at the trouble to obseriv'e the 
number of times a pair of these birds came from their 
box, and returned \^ilh inSectS for their young. He 
found^tat they did this from 40 to GO times in an 
hour, and in one particular hour, Uhc '•birds carried 
food to their young 71 times. In .this business they 
weye engaged the grcjfter part of the day; say 12 
hours. Taking the medium thcrefdre of 50 times in 
an hour, it appeared that a single pair of these birds 
took from the cabbager, salad, beans, peas, and other 
vegetables in the garden, at least GOO insects in the 
course of one day. This tialculation proceeds* upon 
tho supposition that the ^ birds took only a single 
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• • 
insect each time. But it is highly probable they often 
took several at a time. ^ * 


75. To destroy Hats and other Vermin. • 

Spongb, if^c'it in small ^JpAeces, fried or dipped in 
hooey, and given to vermin, disteptls their intestines,* 
and effectually destroys them. The addition ofalittltT 
oil of (hgdium will tCmpt them to eat. 

A better method would be to feed them regularly 
two or three weeks in any aparftnent which they infest. 
The hole, by which they enter, being first fitted with 
a sliding door, to which a long string may Ife added ; 
any apartment might thus be burned into a gigantic 
raf-trap. • 

• 

76. • Another Methotf of deairoymg Rats. 

• 

Lay bird-lime in their haunts, for though they are 
nasty enough in other rcspect8,jret being very curious 
uf their fur, ili it is but daubed wkh tjiis stuff, it is so 
troublesome to them that they will even scratch fheir 
skins from off theV own backs to get it off, apdVvill 
never abide in the place whei^ theyliavc suffered in 
this ftianner. 


77. To destroy R(Hs of Aficc. , 

Mix flour. o/ 9ialt with some batter ; add 'thereto a 
drop or two of ^il of aniseeds; nnke it up into balls, 
and bait your traps therewith. If you have thousands, 
by Aiis means you may take them all. * 

• 

78. A Mouse Tray, by whic^ forty or ffty Mice may 

he caught in a Night. 

Tike a plain four-square trencher, and put into the 
tvvo contrary ei\ds,of it a large pin,’ or piece of thfek. 
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knitting needle ; then take two sticks about a yard 
long, and lay them on your dresser, with a notch cut 
at each end of your sticks, placing the two pins, stuck 
pii the,corner of (he^ trencher^ on the notches of ^he 
two sticks/so thg^t one corner of jour trencher may 
lie about an inch upon your dre&»ser or place that the 
ro’ce come to ; then let the corner that lies opposite 
to thii be baited with s(vi\e butter and oatmj[;al, plas- 
tered fast on,*and when the mice ruff the dresser 
to tlie butter, it wilhtip them into a vessel full of water, 
which yon must place under the trencher, in which they 
will be drowned. • 

^That your trencher, may not tip over, w’ith a little 
sealing-wax and a thiead seal the string to the dresser 
and trencher, and it will reifiain in good order for weeks 
or months. 

97. New, simple, and effectual Method of destroying 

* Hate. 

A few years ago, the corn-mill at GIossop was Very 
much infested with rats. A quantity ol’ barley, which 
lay on the chamber floor, was hourly visited by some 
of them. ' The miller one day going tb drive them 
awsL'^ as usual, hd^pened to catch gne of them under 
hisllia^, which he kille^; he then singed all the hair 
off its body, &c. until its skin, tail, and legs, became 
stiff by the operation. In this condition he set it'lipon 
its feet* jy the side of a heap of barley, w here it stood, 
with pricked-up ears and'tfiil, for some time : after this, 
no rdt dttred to come near it ; and in a short space of 
time the mill was cleared of those Mejpfedators, and 
has continued so ever since. 

V 

80. ' Dr. Taylor's eheap and effieaeims Method of 
destroying Rats. 

[Communicated to the Manchester Agricultural 
Society.] 

In or near the filace frequented by these vermin, 
place on a slate or til^ one or two table* spoonfuls of 
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dry oatmeal. Lay it thin, and pr^s it flat, iirore easily 
to ascertain what is taben away. As the rats, if not 
interrupted, will come regularlj' there to .feed^ con-^ 
tinuc to supply them with fresh •oaftnbal ibr two or 
three days ; and tlffen, well mixing, ill about six table- 
spoonfuls of dry oatmeal, three drops only of oil ^f 
aniseeds, feed them with this for two or three, (Jays 
more. After^^ajd, for oncPday, give them oidy half . 
the cjuantit}' of this scented oatinq^l which they have^ 
befbxe actually eaten ; and next day, place the follow*- 
ing mixture: To four ounces of dr)^ oatmeal, scepted 
with sRc drops of oil of aniseeds, ada half an otfnce of 
cjirbonat^d bjvytes, previously*pounded very fine ill 
a mortar, and sifted through a little fine lyuslin or 
cambrjp. Mix this intimately with the scented oat- 
meal ; aii^}, laying it on the tile»or slate, allow the rats 
to «al it, without the smallest interruption, for twenty- 
four hours. A few hours after eating any of it, they 
will frequently be seen running about, as if drunk, or 
paralytic ; but they generally, tit last, retire to their 
haunts, and die. As rats arc extremely* sagacious, it 
may be proper, when they have, ^during t\\% twenty- 
four hours, eaten only a small portion, to leave-nhe 
remainder of the ^lixture twenty-four hours longer; 
after wliicli it will be best to bi#rn what is left, aVresh 
mixture being prepared at so trifling an expense wheji 
w^antcfl. The doors of the place where this mixture 
is exposed to the rats^houM^be kept closed; as well 
to prevent tht ir being disturbed, Ss to obviate tjie pos- 
sibility of accidents to children oft domestic animals ; 
for, though ilf Be not so extremely dangerous as the 
preparations comihonly employed for killing rats, and 
is evQ|i usftd in rapdicine, it proves fatal, if improperly 
4;aken, unless timely counteracted by emetics. The 
oil of aniseeds, though it repders the mixture dis- 
agreeable to dogs, and many other animals, is allur- 
ing, when used in small quantities, to rats. The car- 
bonated barytes. Dr. Taylor adds, may be procured 
m large quantities at the lead mines^belonging to Sir 
Frank Stendish, Baft, at Anglcz^rk, near Chorlejr, in 
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Lancashire: the proper sort is tasteless, semi-trans- 

E arent, and efFervjesces with iicids; it is moderately 
ard, and striated, tit is called aerated barytes — 
"^erra^lbndQrosaaorata — and, sometimes, by the miners, 
ponderous spar, dt may be purchased at a cheap rate, 
from Messrs. Brown and Mawe, in TSivistock-street, 
or other collectors of minerals. 

•81, 7© prevent ike Burrowing of Rdts Houses, 

Rats may be effectually prevented from burrov<^ing 
undpr the foundation of houses, • by making an offset 
of stone or brick, about two feet in breadth, and 
eighteen inches beJo\V the surface ; and by, carrying 
up a perpendicular wall from the edge of this offset, 
to withiii a few inches of the ground. The adoption 
of the same plan innd* will prevent the burrowing of 
these animals in cellars : for rats always burrow close 
to a wall ; ant’ finding their peri)endicular course im- 
peded, they take a horizontal direction, as far as the 
offset continues, when they are again stopped liy the 
outside wall. Thus baffled, they ascend, and go off. 

Those, persons who have suffered in their granaries, 
ice« houses, amPin tfie cellars of their diVelling-houses, 
by/the depredations of rats, will probably deem this 
one df the most valuable articles of the present work. 


C I 

n — — 

82.1. ^cotch Kale, excellent Food for Cattle, 

Scotch kale planted out in June,®in’»good land, will 
grow very large beforp winter, mid would give an 
abundant supply for cattle, where no other juicy food 
is to be had. As it grows upwards,*it may.be planted 
close, and a vast deal will stand upon an acre. 

83. Usefulness of mowing Weeds, 

^In the month of June weeds arc in their most suc- 
culent state, and in this •state, especially after they 
have lain a few hours to wither, hungry cattle will eat 
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greedily aliAost every species. There is scarcely a 
hedge, border, or nook^^but at tHis;season is valuable, 
and it must certainly l)c good mtnagement to embrace 
the«transient opportunity ; for in e tew wejks tlfey wifr 

become nuisances.* • 

. • 

81. On the great liter ease of Milk from feeding MMk 
• % , Cows witlf Sainfoin, ^ ^ 

The quantity of milk produced by cows fed by saih-^ 
foil! is nearly double to that of any other food. The 
milk i^ also much richer, and will yield a larger cfuan- 
lity of cream. The butter will ^so be better colourqjd 
and ilav9urcd*t1iail any other. 

8.5. • Parsnijvt productive of Milk in Cows* 

J arsnips cause cows to produce abundance of milk, 
they eat them as free as they do oi^-cake. Land, 
71. an acre in (niernsey, in sown witl^ parsnips to feed 
cattle, and the mill: is like cream. — Sheep, when lamb- 
ing, fed with them, prodi^e much mi^. They are 
improper food for horses, subjecting them to blind- 
ness. • • • • ^ 

86. Most proper Food for Milch Cows. 

Mijcli cows are infinitely more profitable kept in 
^lie house than out of doors, Uut they must be grained 
to it, otherwise they d« nol^tl^rivc. 

The best food for ihcni are clover, lucerne, pptaioes, 
yams, turnip^ carrots, cabbages, peas, and beans. 

Such cows as those in the neighbouitiood of London, 
kept in the hous*e, and properly fed, ought to yield 
ninc«gallons per, day, for the first four months after 
’ calving. • 

87. Additional Quantity of ^lilk to be gained by keep- 
• ing Ml/cli Cows in the House. . 

Ill the management of cows a w^rtn stable is lii^y 
necessary; and currying them Ijke hprses not only 
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affords them pleasure, but makes them give their milk 
more freely. They bught always to be kept clean, 
laid dry, and have plenty of good sweet water to 
<)rink. • Co^s tregtej in this manner have given two 
gallons of milk at a time, when within ten days of 
calving. 


88. ^E^cellent Method of rearing Cafves, and of pre- 
r. nerving the C refine and a great ^ ait of jke Milk 
dui ing that Time. 

Put some water on the fire, nearly the quantity that 
the calf can drink. W hen it boils, throw into it one 
or two handfuls of oatmeal, and suffer the whole to 
boil for a ^inut(*. Then kave it to cool until new 
milk warm. Then mi^t with It one or two quakes of 
milk, that h(ts stood tweji^’^e hours, and has been 
skimmed^ stir the whole, and give it the calf to drink* 
At first it Is necassary to make the calf tflrink h} pre- 
senUng the fingers to it, but it soon learns to do with- 
out^hj^ heJp, and will grow incomparably faster than 
by the old method. This new method is not ohly a 
tl)eoretical truth, but ita success is confinued by ex- 
perience. • 

The economical advantages fesiilting from it are as 
foil o^s.«»Accor ding to thtf old method, a calf intended 
for slaughter is^iiiddc to suck for flinec weeks, and 
those intended for agriculture from six to eight weeks. 
Supposing the cow gives'only a moderate qvantity of 
milk, the value of it will amount, in* three weeks, to 
nearly the value of the calf. If, on the contrary, we 
rear a calf according to this method, we consume 
during the three weeks only three quarts of oatmeal, 
at most, and the skimmed milk. 

«^alves that have been l^rought up by this method 
have been always healthy and strong, and no( subject 
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' to disease. They are not suffered to suck ^t all, but 
to have the pure milk ofithe mother to drink for the 
first four days, becaus*e it has been observed, that the 
separation, after four days, is more paiqjTul to th^* 
mother than when*the calf is taken from her soon 
after its birth. ' 


b9. • * New Mode of Fattening^Pig8. ' ^ • 

•A pig^iatcly gained, by feedmg* on Indian corn, ih 
the course of six weeks and three days, the ^ormous 
weight sof fifteen stone. This mode of feeding has long 
been known to the Ncapolitansf whose pigs are so fat 
as hardly to be able to move. 

• 

90. Utility of Carrots as Foo^ for tidrses and other 

stall Beasts. \ 

Carrots are.excellcnt food fdr.hor^*s, either given 
alone, or along with hay, likewise fvr fattening ^tall 
beasts. They malte them eat straw, and very inAii- 
ferenthay, greedily. If the s^ftne be* given to cows, 
the milk will have a much less offensive taste an^ 
smell than when they are fed on turnips. « 

Remark . — It must bfi noted, however, that carrots, 
though very excellent, are. a very expensive food. 
They would uoi; unable a farmer to pa^ his rent. 

« 

91, benefit of Furze or Gorze tis a JVinter Food for 

Horses. 

Having a horse which had been overworked to tlie 
appearance of a surfeit, 1 treated him in the usual 
manner for that disorder ; and knowing how necessary 
it would be to his speedy recovery to give him green 
food aft^r his physic, it occui^red to me that furze 
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might answer the purpose immediately, as there could 
be none df the common herbage procured before the 
end of April at suoi^st. 1 therefore had a quantity 
^of the^tops, and ^he tenderest parts of that plant,, cut 
daily, to preserve it fresh, which I hashed upon a 
block, with a very long and heavy ehopping-knife, 

small as possible, and then beat it again over the 
same block with a carpp,pter*s mallet (whicjji blunted 
,in a great measu’-e the sharp prickle^, and gave half 

peck a day of it to the horse (in the stable), Which 
ate it most greedily, and received so much benefit 
from it that he is totally recovered, and carriesra very 
fine coat. 

The success of this experiment led fne to consider 
the great utility thi^ plant may be of to poor people 
who live in the neighbourhood of large commons over- 
grown with it, as food tor cows in winter, when fodder 
is dear ; and, in reality, none so proper for milch cattle 
as this green lood, which ip,ust naturally increase the 
milk, and from the fragrant smell it sends forth »while 
cutting, it may reasonably be conjectured it will give 
no ill taste to it, as many vegetables do. 

Remarl, — In „anyt situation, however, where furze 
coiiid be extcnsi> ely used as food for cattle, chopping 
an£ beating would be found to be too expensive a 
process, though it ha's often been tried on a 'small 
s^ale, and the food is known to be excellent. £)very 
leaf o^^he common furze of this country is pointed by 
a prickle; and the ^ only »»cheap way of making the 
plant ^ful is to bruise -it to a pulp, between rollers 
in a mill. Such roKers, added to a Uirashing-machine, 
might, in some situations, be very uF^eful. 


92. To mark Sheep without Injury to the Wool. 

To thirty spoonfuls of linseed oil add two ounces of 
lithsirge, and ou^ ounce of lamp-black; unite them 
together by boiling, and mark the jsheep therewith. 
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93. To improve the JVool of Sheep by SmeaAng. 

Immediately after the sheep |iTe* shorn, soak the 
roots of the wool that remain s\)l gver v^th oil or*, 
butter and brimstone, and three or ibur Jays after- 
wards wash them with salt and water; the wool of* 
next season will not dnly be much finer, but the quan» 
tity will be iq greater abinnlance. It may be® de- 
pended upon, that the sheep will not be trouble^ with • 
the "scab or vermin that year. Shit water is a safe * 
and effectual remedy against maggots. 


94. Te preserve Cattle from Disease in the Jf^inter, 

When dattle are kept out ifl the winter, it is re- 
commended as an useful jfractice to rub some tar at 
the root of the horn, which prevents the wet from 
getting between the root and the skiri, and, it is said, 
contribiifes to preserve the health of the animal, and 
to keep it free from various diseases to which it may 
otherwise be liable. * , , • 

9.5. Easy Method^of preventing the hot in Sheep, ^ 

It in a custom with the farmers, in some districts, to 
pastune their sheep on ground abounding with broom 
for several flays, w’hcn the broom is in blossom. 
“ This,” says Sir John*Sinqlair, on the authority of 
an intelligent correspondent, “ will prevent the sheep 
so pastured fr/jgi being infected w*th the rot for that 
season.” . • 

90. hartley rectynmended to Farmers to he sown with 
Rap^‘Seed, as a Preservative against the Resp in 
Sheep. • 

A correspondent of the Chester Chronicle recom- 
mends to all farmers, who sow rape-seed, to sow with 
it a small portion of parsley at the* same time ; thU 
he prongunces an •infallible pr6servative against the 
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malady will known by the name of resp, in sheep ; he 
also advises to so^v parsley om tprnip land at the time 
of hoe4ng turnips. 'Ihc above correspondent asserts, 
^Ihat he hi^s pursued this plan upwards of 25 y^ars, 
and during that* time he has ne^er lost one sheep^ 
bither in rape or turnip land. ^ 

^ Remark , — In some counties, parsley is sown with 
cloVer, on the suppositidtfthat it priests cattle from 
• beingiursten, of hoven. 

97. . Cure of the Rot in Sheep, 

Take a quantity of rue leaves, bruise them well, 
express the juice, and add an equal weight of salt : 
when any of the sheep are in great danger of being 
rotten, give them a table-spoonful of this once a week ; 
and if they are not so bad, once in ten or twelve days. 
This will be found an excellent preservative, and, in 
fact, should always be givo,4 to sheep newly brought 
in, as it may preserve them in health, and edm do 
them no harm, let them be ever so well. 

98. Mr, Bahetseiri Liquid for the Cuw of the Foot* 

rot in Sheep, 

Dislolve four ^ouncet, each, of vitriol and common 
alum, three ounces of verdegns, an ounce and a half 
of wliije mercury, and an ounce of whftc copperas, 
all finely pulverized in a cyuart of white wine vinegar. 

99. Mr, Culley'ft Fed Salve to cure^ tltpjlot in Sheep, 

% 

Mix four ounces of the best honey, two ounces of 
burnt alum,^ reduced to powder, and half a pound of 
Armenian bole, with as much train or fish oil as will 
convert these ingredients into the consistence of a 
salve. The honey must first be gradually dissolved, 
when the Armenian bole must be stirred in, afterwards 
the alum and train oil are to be added. 
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100. Rules for ^Milking Cows. 

Cows should be milked three^ times a day, i/full^*. 
fed throughout thc^surnmer, and great caution should 
be exercised h.y the persons employed, to draw thci 
milk from them completely, not only to increase the 
quantity of produce, but to^j*cservc its quality. tAny 
portion whieft may be left in the udder seenis gra- . 
duajly absorbed in the system, and»n% more is Armed ^ 
than enough to supply the loss of what is taken away, 
and bjtthe continuance of the same mode, a*yet farther 
diminution of the secretion takjs place, till at*length 
scarcely ?tny is produced. This list method of niilk'^ 
ing is always practised when it is intended tlyit a cow 
should 1)e rendered dry. 

lOr. Proper Temperhture for a Dairy, 

% 

Tlie apartments apprdjjriated for dairy purposes 
shoulu, if possible, possess a •moderate temperature 
, throughout the year, and should be C<?pt peifectly 
clean and dry. The temperature of abouj tifty-tive 
degrees is mflst favourable for the separation of4:hc 
cream from the n^ilk. The utensils of the dairy jire 
best piade of wood; lead and^coppejr are soluble in 
acid, and highly pernicious ; and though iron is not 
injurious, the tt-«!te of it might render the produce fff 
the dairy unpalatable, » ^ ^ ^ 

102. Method of making excellent gutter from the 
of Cows ftd upon Turnips. 

Let the bowls, either leacf o'* wood, be kept coii- 
• stantly clpan, .add well scalded with boiling water, 
before Ubing. When the milk is brought into the 
dairy, to every eight quarts nfix one quart of boiling 
water ; then put up the milk into the bowds to stand 
for cream. By keeping strictly to this method, you 
will have, during the w'ii\ter, constantly sweet d»d 
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well-tasted butter from tlie milk of cows fed upon 
turnips. , 

103, • improved Method of making Batter^ 

c 

• If the dairy consists of three or four cows, they 
should be milked in the summei thrice a day ; in the 
mcHTViing, at noon, and ififthe evening. ^ Ea^Ji milking 
must^e kept by itself, in flat wooden vessels, to cool 
in like manner; and thus in succession for fwo or 
three days, according to the temperature of the air, 
the* milk tliickciiing, and thence is fit for churning, 
soonest in the warmest weather. The quantity of 
butter will be generally in the proportion ot a pound 
(twenty* two ounces) for each ten pints, or five English 
gallons of milk. In winter the cows are to be milked 
only twice a day, and the milk is to be put into^ the 
churn warm from the cow, where it must stand a day 
or two longeif than in sumvier before it becomes suf- 
ficiently thick ; although to promote the coagulation, 
it is sometimes brought near the kitchen fire, parti- 
cularly on the preceding night before it is churned ; 
and, m intense* cold, it will be necersary to add a 
small quantity of boiling w’^ater. I'he operation of 
churvjing is performed with the plunge churn, from 
two to three hours, for thirty or forty pints of milk; 
and at the last stage of the process, a little cold water 
throw 1 in has the effect of promoting the separation 
of the butter from the niifk, aifd making it twice a day ; 
and even before the cloth is taken off’, the top and 
bottom are well rubbed every day. ^ 

N. B. — The dairy-maid must not be disheartened if 
she does not succeed perfectly in her first atteinpt. 

104. Dr, Anderson's Method of keeping Milk and 

Butter, 

The pernicious method of keeping milk in leaden 
yessels, and salting butter in stone jars, begins to gain 
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pround in this country, as well as elscwhcro, from an 
idea of cleanliness. The fact is, it is just the reverse 
of cleanliness ; for, in the hand# of a carc/ul ^erson^ 
nothing can be more cleanly thait w6oden •dishes, but’ 
under the manage\nent of a slattel-n, they discover 
the secret, which stepe dishes do not. ^ 

In return, these latter communicate to the b|i{ter, 
and the Aiilk,%wluch has bcdli\ept in them, a poisonous , 
qualify, wliich inevitably proves ^ destructive ^o the 
human constitution. To tlic prevalence of this prac- * 
ticc, I have no doubt (says the doctor) we mus( at- • 
tribute the frequepey of palsies, which begin toiprevail 
so muclwin this kingdom; for the well-known edcct (S^l 
the poison of lead 1<^, bodily debility, palsy— -death. 


10.^.* Proper Situation for « Green-hovse* 

The aspect of a green-house may be* at any point 
from cast to \KCSt, following the* ooursp of tl*e sun ; or 
it nia} even be a little to the north of east or west ; 
but only a little, hnd the less the better, oth^r\wse 
the jMants will not generally thrive ifl it, nor will the 
tiowers acquire their natural colours. A south aspect 
is to be preferred. p 


106.« Easy Method of disco ^eriug whether or not Seeds 
' are sufficiently ripe. 

Seeds, when not sufficiently "Vipe, will swim, but when 
arrived at lull maturity, they will be found uniformly 
to fall to the bottom ; a fact that is said to hold equally ^ 
true of all seeds, from the cocoa nuC to the orchis.* 
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^ 107. On preserving Seeds aj Plants in a State fit for 
V ^getation. 

Seeds of plants tn^y be preserved, for many months 
at least, by causing them to be packed, either in husks, 
gpds, &c. in absorbent paper, with raisins or brown 
moist sugar ; or a good^\^ay, practised by jiardencrs, 
is to wrap the seed in brown paper oi cdrtricfge paper, 
^ pasted* down, and tlien varnished over. , 

108. To facilitate the Growth of Foreign Seeds} 

^ Mr. Humboldt has found, that seeds, \ivhic‘h do nut 
commonly germinate in our climate, or in our hot- 
houses, and \vhich of course we cannot raise /or our 
gardens, or hope to naturalize in our fielcL, become 
capable of germinating, when innneised for some da} s 
in a \icak oxygonised muii^tic acid. This interesting 
discovery has aheady turned to adxantage in several 
botanic gardeps. * 


K)9. To plant and make Edgings » 

I 

Edgings of daisies, Uisift, Violets, gentianella, &c. 
.shovld be planted in February; but those of box suc- 
ceed better, if planted in April or Augii t. 

New edgings should be planted rpther closely, that 
they may have an immediate effect ; and, in , repairing 
old ones, plant very close, that the v hole may appear 
the more uniform. Some plant these, in either case, 
with the dibble, but it is better to do this with the 
spade ; cutting out by the line a drill, or furrow, per- 
pendicular, on the side next the border, and to a 
^ df pth suitable to the size of the roots to be laid ; 
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placing them against the perpendicular side^ and 
spreading out their fibres sideways c:xposing them to 
the air as short a time as possibfe. ^ 

no! To train Ev^green and other Jledgis. 

Evergreen hedges may be dipt about the beginning,* 
but not later than the middle of April, as by that tinra 
they will begi^ to grow, and* it is proper that this Vork 
should be previously performed. Soifte contentvthcm- 
sel\^s with clipping but once a year, in which case the 
end of July, or 1st of August, is a better tijne. 

In tfiraming these, or indeed any Hedge intci^eil as 
a close ^nce, they should be dressed up to a thii> 
edge at top, as otherwise they are apt to get full of 
gap^b^low; and the cause is obvious, that the under 
part, in square or cut hedges, is, too much shaded by 
thc,upper*part. Now by sjoping tlic sides, every part 
of the hedge is freely exposed to the ^r, nor is any 
part overdropped by an^fther. A hedge, intended 
merely as a fence, need seldom be more than five 
feet high, or at most six. Screen hc*dges may be 
allowed to run to any height thought necessary for 
the purpose, aeitjier is it requisite to trim*them^o 
often as fence hedges ; once a year, or in two years, 
m^ be sufficient. ^ ^ 

In fhe training of any hedge, it should not be topped 
or shortened, till it has arrived at a full yard in height f 
but it may then have a little taken off the points, in 
order to make it bush trie bAt'er, and shoot afterwards 
of a more regular height; the sides, however, shJuld 
be trimmed from ftie second or third ypar of planting, 
that it may grow the more complete and close belov', 
for therein consists the excellence of any fence. It 
should not in top*ping, at any time while in training, 
be much cut in, as that would make it push the 
stronger to the top, to the detriment of the sides. 
When fence hedges outgrow their limits they must of 
course be cut either wholly or partly down ; but if 
they be tolerably well kcptjt is seldom necessary to 
cut them^down more than half to the ground. 

• * •* D . 
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111. How to cut Box Edgings. 

Boi edgings should be cut about the beginning of 
'April^ or im the end of July. They should, however, 
,be cut once a year, and should be kept two inches in 
Ipreadth at bottom ; being taper/}d up to a thin edge 
at ^pn ; for nothing looks so ill as a large bushy edging, 
especially to a narrow walk. The u^c t)f edging is to 
separate the earth from the gravel, and the larger 
they are allowed to grow, the less effectual they be- 
come ; getting tlje more open below', as they advance 
in height. Such also harbour snails, and other trouble- 
some vermin. • ' • 

f 

112. A sure Method of curing Gravel fralki. 

Three parts pond-waten to one of brine, from the 
salting-tub ia a family, ^joured with a watering-pot 
upon gravel watks, will not only kill the most^upon 
them, but drive away 'the worms which make so many 
holes in them, and also prevent weeds springing up. 
This a gpntlcnian lately tried, who has several gravel 
wrlks in a grove near hit* house. Since he moistened 
his walks with brine, which is new four years ago, 
they" arc incommoded neither by moss, weeds, nor 
worms. Every autumn he causes them to be well 
* Watered with the brine and pond water, during a 
whole week, to previ,n^^ moss, and a week in the 
spring, to guard against weeds and* worni^, besides 
giving them a sprinkling every ,^now and then in 
summer-seasoL’, w'hen they seem to want it. 


113. Proper Method of laying^ Cai nations. 

^ In summer, towards the latter end of June, or any 
‘lime in July, or beginning of August, when the shoots 
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of the year arc advanced to a proper grovrth, being 
from four, five, or six, {o seven or eight inches long, 
which arc to be laid as they grow on the plants, and 
to remain affixed thereto till root«d vi the ground. • * 
Thus far observed, begin the wort# by first clearing 
away all weeds* about the plants, and loosen the eartn 
a little around them* and if the surface is low, ad& 
some mould t|;icreto sufficieilt»to raise it high enbfigh 
to receive the layers easily; then begin the laying 
the*shoots one by one; strip off tbc lower leaves so 
as to have some inches of a clear shoot b.elow; and 
trim the top leaves shorter and even* and then^slil br 
gash the^hoot on the under side;, in doing which, fiy» 
on a joint about the middle of the shoot underneath, 
and wi^i your ssharp knife cut half through the joint, 
and slanting upwards, so as to.slit tlie shoot up the 
mi(\dle half an inch, or bpt little more; Tihich done, 
directly lay it, by bending it down to t^c earth with 
the gash or slit part open,%naking ai\ opening in the 
earth* and peg it down with one or two of the small- 
hooked sticks, and earth over the body, of the layer 
an inch or two deep, still keeping the slit open and 
the top raised gently upright, preSsin^nhe Arth gjp- 
derately upon then;; and in this manner proceed with 
laying all the shoots on each pljint ; apd when aU Ae 
laid give a gentle watering to settle the earth close 
about the la^c’-s, and repeat it frequently in dry* 
weather. ^ * 

They will soon emit rootl at the gash or slit part| 
generally at the bottom of the tongue, and in fiveT or 
six weeks will* cH’tAi be rooted fit for^separating and 
planting ofi^^om Ihe parent, so that when they have 
been ^bout five, six, or seven weeks laid, you will 
examine the progress they have made in rooting, by 
opening the earth gently about some of the layers ; 
and as soon as they appear to De tolerably rooted let 
them be cut off from the old plant with a sharp knife, 
in order to be timely planted out in nursery beds, that 
they may root more abundantly, and get due strength 
• D 2 
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before wmter; observing, in cutting them off from 
the mother plant, to open the ground so as to take 
them up iivith all the^ roots they have made, and cut 
them blean. off boyond the gash ; afterwards trinL off 
any naked woody part or bottom, but preserve all tlie 
roots^ and trim the long tops a little, then plant them 

nursery rows, six inches asunder, or you may prick 
sonie in small pots, one fayer in e^ph/ giving water 
directly at planting, and repeat it often in dry weather 
till they take good root, and grow freely, keeping them 
clean from.weeds. 

T'hoae in the nursery beds will, by October, be 
^ood strong plants, “rhe choicest sorts may then be 
planted in pots, to move under occasional shelter in 
time of Severe frost, and for which purpose, either use 
small pots (32) to contain them all winter, or plant 
them in large pots (24 or, 16) to remain to flov’^er, 
observing to»take them up out of the nursery beds 
for potting, &c. with a garden trowel, each layer with 
a good ball of earth about the roots ; and having the 
pots ready, placing a shell over the holes at bottom, 
and put some good light rich earth therein ; plant one 
layer witfi its ball about the roots entile in each pot, 
fill up with more earth, and give, some water; you 
may also at the same time plant some of the. more 
ordinary or common sorts into flower-borders or beds, 
'to stand the full weather all the year ; but the choicer 
sorts \n[the pots may, in November, be placed close 
together, cither in d gar Jen-frame, to have occasional 
protection of the glasses, or mats, in severe frost, and 
have the full air in all open weathei? aiid mild days, or 
may be plunged in a r^sed bed of any my compost, 
raised some inches above tlie common level, and 
arched over with hoop arches, in order to be pro- 
tected with occasional covering of garden mats when 
hard frosts prevail ; but in either method be sure to 
expose them fully in all open weather, as aforesaid. 

In the spring,* such as have remained all winter in 
ibihall pots should, in February or early in March, be 
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turned out with the ball of earth about the*root, and 
planted into larger pots,«to remain for flowering, giving 

S ^r waterings ; and those whibh were potted dt oncp 
arger pots in autumn should? n<flv have the earth* 
stirred at top, ^taking out some, and* fill up with fresh 
good earth, and givu a little water. ^ 

The layers planted in tl|p common borders (j^^the 
pleasure ind^ower garden require np other care than ^ 
kdqping them clean from weed8,»and tying fip the 
flower stalks to sticks when they are advanced long 
enough to require support. 

f 14. Aants "watered by being placed in Dishes , irn- 
** proper* • 

The pi^ctice of placing flats hr saucers under plants, 
and feeding them by the* roots, that is, pouring the 
water contmually into those dishes, and never on the 
earth at top, is highly impro^^er. 'the water should 
always be poured pn the surface of the earth, that it 
m^ filter completely through k, to the benefit and 
refreshment of the fibres. 

• 

115. When to plant Annual and Perennial FloUcrs, 

Many kinds of annuals and perennials, sown in March 
and the beginning of 4pril> will be fit for transffianting 
about the end bf May, ana ma/ either be planted in 
patches about borders, or in bedyB,^as fancy shall direct. 
Of these, tKe*kWs improved by taansplantingi^are, 
amaranthuses, China asters,^columbines, French and 
African itiarigolds, fox-gloves, hollyhocks, India pinks, 

' love lies* a bleeding, mallows, mignionette, prince’s 
feather, scabious, stocks, sun-flowers, sweet-wHliams, 
wall-flowers, and others. They should be planted out 
in a showery time, if possible, or otherwise be fre- 
quently watered, till they have struck root. 
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116. To remove Herhe and Fkweie in the Summer, 

, If you kAve oocs^ion to transplant in the summer 
Season, let'it be fn the evening aftf r the heat is past, 
plant and water the same immediately, and there will 
IV' no danger from the heat next day ; but be careful, 
in digging up the earth, ,)|pu do not brcf k any of the 
youn^ shoots, as the sap will exude^out of the sayie 
to the great danger of the plants. 

117. '’ ^lethod of* growing Flourrs and Ft aits \hiing 

• • ’ fVinter. • 

In order to produce this effect, the trees or shrubs 
being taken up in the .‘Spring, at the time when they 
are about to bud, with'some of their own soil carefully 
preserved among the roots, must be placed upright in 
a cellar till Michaelmas ; when, with the addition of 
fresh earth, they are (o be put into proper tubs or 
vessels, and placed in a stove or. hot-house, where 
they must every morning be moistened or refreshed 
with a solution of ha^f an ounce of sal-ammoniac in a 
pin*t of rain water. Thus, in the month of February, 
fru*ts pv roses will appear; and with respect to flowers 
in general, if they are* sown in pots at or before Mi- 
chaelmas, and watered in a similar manner, they will 
blow al Christmas. 

. 

118. To presei've delicate young Shoota of Flotrera 

m fi om Slugs and Earwigs. 

Earwigs and slugs are fond of the points of the 
young shoots of carnations and pinks, and arc very 
troublesome in places where they abound. To pre- 
vent them from getting to the fine stage plants, or 
supports of the stage, they are sometimes insulated in 
water, being set in cisterns or pans. If a pencil dipt 
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in oil was drawn round the bottom of the jfosts once 
in two days, neither o^ these insects nor ants would 
attempt them. Few insects cin endure* oil.' The 
smallest drop of it is instantly fat&l tb many .kinds. * ' 

• • 

119. To preaervo Fl&uoer Seeds, • 

• % »• •• 

Those who aft curious about saving flower sccdb . 

must attend to them in the month* of August. Man}^ . 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care- 
fully «ticked and supported, to pievent 'them from 
being shaken by high winds, and so partly lost.*Others 
Miould Ife deluded from much ^ct ; such as asters* 
marigolds, and generally those of the class Sypgenesia ; 
as froift the construction of their flowers they are apt 
to rot, aitd the seeds to mould, *in bad seasons. When- 
ever they are thought ripe, or indeed any others, in 
wet weather, they should iie removed td an airy shed 
or loft, gradually dried, and yubbeU or beat out at 
conveniency. 


120. To propagate Herbs, by Slips and Cutthigs, 

• •• 

Many kinds of pot-herbs mdy, in July, be ^pro- 
pagated by cuttjpgs or slips, wlych may be planted 
out to nurse on a shady border for « few weeks, ‘or 
till they have stftek root, q^id may then be planted 
out wvrhefe they, are to remain. If made about the 
middle, or end of the month, they will be ready for 
transplanting before the end ^ of August, and in that 
case will be well established iJefore the winter. 

The kinds are marjoram, mint, sage, savory, sorrel, 
tansy, tarragons, and thyme. 
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J21. To* raise Capsicums, and make Cayenne Pepper. 

#• 

Cayenne* pepper 19 a spice used in most families, 
2 lnd often ‘cultivated in the gardens for ornamv3nt, 
without either gentlemen or gardtners knowing that 
they have so valuable a spice in Jtheir |)ossession ; for 
tKe usual price is a shilling an ounce, and even then 
it i^^lot much dearer tk^ black, a§ it^ivilbgo about 
four times as far. 

* This pepper originally came from Cayenne,' in 
South America, (and omer warm countries), fiorn 
whehcQ It took ifs name, but is now so naturalised to 
this climate as 10 be vaised on a common het-bed in 
spring. 

It is p/oduced from the capsicum, which is raised 
for ornament, with mapy other annual dowers, or fpr 
pickling the green pods, an^ is the seed and pod when 
ripe. 

In March or April, proeJUre some pods of any of 
the sorts of capsicums, as there arc many varieties of 
them of different shapes ; take out the seeds, and sow 
them on It hot-bed, nQt too thick. 

yVhen tliey are about four inches higii, prick them 
out on a hot-bed,' at sii* inches asupder ; or put each 
infj) a small pot, or tl^ree into a large one, and keep 
them still under the glasses. 

« In June, when the weather is settled, plant them 
all in V warm situation, in riel] earth, where they arc 
to remain ; some on Che tibrders of the flower-garden, 
and'some into larger pots, which you can shelter in 
bad weather. ^ 

122. New Method cf ramng Cucumbers . ' » 

From the best seed that can be got of the common 
prickly cucumber, raise^ plants on a moderate hot-bed, 
not hurrying them too much in their growth. In 
May, when the danger of the frost is nearly over, 
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familiarise the plants, W degrees, to the aif, and to- 
wards the latter end or the month plant them in the 
opey ground against a south walf.| Take care not to»^ 
give them too much water, as that wi0 injure the fruit.* 
When they have run up about five feet, they will send, 
forth blossoms, and the fruit will begin to show itself* 
soon after. The fiesh of vi^cumbers raised in^this 
manner will be thicker and firmer, and the flavour 
vastly more delicious, than those raised from the same 
seed, but planted in the ordinary way, and the runners 
suffered to trail on the ground. Though a jjouth woll, 
in most gardens, is too much appropriated to* other 
things, to give Voom for cucumberi^ in general, yet in* 
every garden a few plants may be so trained^ by way 
of rari^, and to save seed, which is found to be greatly 
improved by this method, so as t8 produce much better 
cucumbers in the common*way of raising them. One 
or two plants, so raised, wi^l supply a sufficient quan- 
tity of seed for a large garden. ^ 

Laying a cucumber, or melon-bed, with tiles, is also 
of particular service in improv|pg the frui\, and giving 
it a proper fla\(pur. ^ ^ t 

123. To prevent the irregular (hrowth bf Melom^ 

it is well known that melons frequently, in og^tain * 
situations, lose their cirtular^orm^and grow larger on 
one side than the other, and that those misshapen fryits 
are always bad. • To remedy this, take a small forked 
stick, in proportion to the size of the m^lon, and thrust 
it into the ground as nearly w possible to the tail of 
the fAiit, taking the precaution to lay a little moss 
between the two prongs, and suspend the melon to 
this fork. In a few days the jnelon will resume its 
form, when the fork may be removed, and the operar 
tion is finished. The quality of the fruit remains un- 
changed. , . 

. * d3 
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124. Easy Method of produfing Mushrooms. 

. ; If tie w&ter wherein mushrooms have been steeped 
or washed be poyrea upon an old bed, or if the broaen 
parts of mushrooms be strewed thereon, there will 
speedily arise great numbers. * 

** . ’ • .' * 

* 125. • To ottaip a good Crop of Onions. 

In order to obtain a good crop of onions, it is proper 
to ifow^t different seasons, viz. in light soils, in iWgust, 
J^anuary, or ear^y in Kebriiary ; and in heavy^wet soils, 
in March, or early m April. Onions, however, should 
not be sewn in January, unless the ground be in a dry 
state, which is not often the case at so early a period 
of the season ; but i^ so, advantage should be taken 
of it. 


126. The Advantage of sowing Peas in Circles in- 
stead straight Rows. 

•It is a greJt, error in those persons who sow the 
rg^ws of tall growing peas close together. It is much 
bett& in all those sorts, which grow six or eight feet 
high, to have only one row, and then to leave a bed 
*ten gr twelve feet wide for onions, carrots, or any 
cr^s which do not grcpi^ talU 
^"he advantages Vhich will be derived are, that the 
peas will not be d^awn up so muc]]i, be stronger, will 
flower much nearer to the ground, and*in wet weather 
, can be more easily gathered withobt wetting you. 

But instead of sowing peas in straight ibws,«if you 
will form the ground into circles of ^ree feet diameter, 
with a space of two f^et between each circle, in a row 
thirty feet long, you will have six circles of peas, eadi 
nine feet ; in ail, fifty-four feet of peas instead of thirty, 
qn the same extent of ground. 
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If you want more than one row of circles, leave a 
bed of ten or twelve fe^ before ^oil begin another. 

For the very tall sorts, four feft circles *wil1«afford,. 
more room for the r^oots to grow in, gnd caH must be 
taken, by applying some tender twigs, or strings, to* 
prevent the circles fit)m joining each other. t 

This methc^ is equally apfjicable for scarlet-beans. 

* » * 

127r To raise Peas in Autumn, and to prevent Mice 
^ from eating them when SQwn. * • 

^The purple-flowered peas are^fojind*to answer best* 
for a late crop in autumn, as they are not so liable to 
be niil^iewed as many of the other sorts, and ^ill con- 
tinue flowering till the frost stops them. 

T^hose peas may be so^ in July, August, or so 
late as the firs4 week in September, if so^n in a warm 
sheltered situation, and in it soil inclining to sand. 

SoSk the peas in warm milkf and after you have 
drawn the drills, water them before ypu sow the 
peas ; it is best to sow them towards the evening. If 
the autumn slsauld prove very dr^, they will require 
frequent watering. ^ 

5 When peas are sown before w^ter, o|j early in spriri^, 
ley arc very apt to be eaten by mice. 

To prevent this, soak the peas for a day or two in* 
train oil before you sojv them, which will encdtlrage 
their vegetation, and render tHem «o obnoxious to the 
mice, that they will not eat them. 

• • • * 

128. Method of iultimting Madishes for Salad, so as 
t9 have them ready at all Seasons of the Year, 

Take seeds of the common rpdish, and lay them in 
rain water to steep for twenty-four hours ; then put 
them quite wet into a small linen bag, well tied at the 
mouth with packthread. If you have steeped a large 
quantity of seeds, you may*divide tHem into severar*" 
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bags. Then expose the bags in a place where they 
will receive the greatest hear^ of the sun» for about 
twenty-foiir hours, at the end of which time the seed 
will begin< to ^row/ and you ma]r then sow it in* the 
usua]^ manner, in' earth well exposed to the heat of the 
sun. * Prepare two small tubs to ^cover'each other ex- 
act}Y. These may be e^ilv provided, b}r sawing a 
small cask through the liiidale, and they will serve in 
wititet ; in summer, one will be sufficient for each kind 
of earth that has been sown. As soon as you have 
ho\v;n your seeds you must cover them with your tub, 
and at«the end pi three d^s you will find radisnes of 
•the size and tHickne^ oi young lettuces, having at 
their extremities two small round leaves, rising ^om 
the earth, of a reddish colour. These radishes, cut 
or pulled up, will be« excellent, if mixed with salad, 
and they have a much mare delicate taste than <the 
common radishes 'which are eaten with^alt. 

By taking the following^precautions you may have 
them in the winter, and even during the hardest frosts : 
After having steeped the seeds in warm water, and 
exposed them to the cun as already directed, or in a 
place suincienfly.hdt to make them shobt forth, warm 
the two tubs ; fill one of them with«eartJi well dunged ; 
sow ^our seed^ thus«prepared, in one of them, andt^ 
cover it with the other tub 5 you must then be careful 
sprinkle it with warm water as often as may be 
necesWy. Then carry, Jhe two tubs closely joined, 
taking care they coVer each other, into a warm vault, 
or cellar, and at th^ end of fifteen days you may gather 

a fine salad. • ' 

« 

129. To preserve Strawberry Plants from tfte Skat of 
the Sun, Sfc. 

Joaepb Bauka^ from a variety of experiments, 
and the experience ot many years, recommends a 
« general revival of the now almost obsolete practice of 
g hying straw under strawberry-plants, when the fruit 
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begins to swell ; by which means the roots are shaded 
from the sun, the waste of moisture by evaporation 
prevented, the leaning fruit kept from damage 
resting on the ground, particularly* in wat w&ther/ * 
and much labour in watering saved, • Twenty trusses 
of long straw are sulScient for 1800 feet of plants. 

1 SO. Dtrections for managing Strawberries in Summer* . 

On the management of strawberries in June and 
July, the future prosperity of them greatly depends ; 
and i^ each plant has not been kept*separate, by cut- 
ttfig off 4he runners, they will^b^ in 'a state of con- 
fusion, and you will find three different sorts of plants. 

1 . Qld plants, whose roots are turned blatk, hard, 

and woody. * • 

2. Young plants, not strong enough to flower, 

3. Flowering plants, which ought onlj^ to be there, 
and perhaps not many of them. 

Before the time of flowering «is» quite over, examine 
them, and pull up every old plant which has not 
flowered; for, if once they have /)mitted to flower, you 
may depend dpon it they will nevflr produce*any aftpr, 
being too old, anc^past bearing; but to be fully con- 
vinced, leave two or three, se^ a stipk to then, tdid 
observe them next year. 

If the young plants, runners of last year, be too* 
thick, take some of thqp away, and do not leavffthem 
nearer than a foot of the ^arlel, alpines, and wood, 
and fifteen or sixteen inches of all the larger sdrts : 
and in the firfitiratny weather in Jiilypr August, take 
l^em all up, and •make a fresh plantation with them, 
and Ib^y •will be very strong plants for flowering next 
• year. 

Old bedsj even if the plants be kept single at their 
proper distance, examine, ancT pull all the old plants 
not ftowetei. 

When the fruit is nearly all gathered, examine them 
again, and cut oft* the runness ; but if you want to mak«i^ 
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a fresh plantation, leave some of the two first, and cut 
off all the rest. Then stir up the ground with a trowel, 
or three-piionged fork", and in August they will be fit 
to transplant 

If you have omitted in July do not fail in August, 
that the runners may make good roots to be trans- 
planted in September, if later, the worms will 
draw them out of the ground, and the frost afterwards 
will prevent them from striking root ; the consequence 
of which IS, their not floweimg the next spring; and 
you .will lose a yegr. 

r 

131. To cultivate the common Garden Rhubarb. 

It is riot enough to give it depth of good s(ril, but 
it must be watered in drought ; and in winter must be 
well covered with straw or *dung If this is attended 
to, your rhubarb will be solid when taken out of the 
ground ; and your kitchen) if a warm one, whep cut 
into large pieces, will Soon fit it for use. 

1 32. Method of cultivating and curing Turkey Rhubat b 

• from Seed. 

tj 

Vhe seed shojild b^i sown about the beginning of 
February, on a bed of good soil, (if rather sandy, the 
liCtter) exposed to an cast or west aspect in preference 
to th# south ; a full sun beingf prejudicial to the ve- 
getation of the seeds^, and' to the plants whilst young. 

The seeds are best sown moderately thick, (broad 
cast) treading them regularly in, as is usual with 
parsnips and other light seeds, and then raking the 
ground smooth. When tne season is wet, make »bed 
for sowing the rhubarb seeds upon, about two feet 
thick, with new dung from the stable, covering it 
near one foot thick with good soil. The intent of 
this bed is not for the sake of warmth, but solely to 
t prevent the rising of earth-worms, which in a moist 
^voa'&on will frequently destroy the young crop. 
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If the seed is good, the plants often rise too thick ; 
if so, when they have attained six leaves, they should 
be taken up carefully (where tob^ close), l^avin^ the, 
standing crop eight, or ten inches^ apbrt ; those taken’* 
up may be planted at the same distance in a fresh ^ 
spot of ground, in onder to furnish other plantations. 
When the plants in general are grown to the sizejtliat 
cabbage plants are usually set* out for.a standing crop, 
they are best planted where they .are to rema!n, in 
beds four feet wide, one row along the middle of the 
bed, Iciaving two yards distance betwixt the plants, 
allowing an alloy between the beds abput a foot wide^ 
for convdtiicncy of weeding the plants. • 

III the autuiiJii, when the decayed leaves are re- 
moved* if the shovelling of the alleys is thrown over 

the crowns of the plants, it wilUbe found of service. 

• 

133 . Cultivation o/* Turkey Rhubarb by Vffsets. 

• 

Slip off several offsets from thfi heads of large plants ; 
set them with a dibble about a foot apart, in order to 
remove them into other beds, and^in the autumn they 
will be in a thriving state. , * • 

• 

13 t«. Method of curing^Rhubtftb^ 

The plants maybe taken up, either early in the* 
spring or in autumn, wjien thp leaves are decayed, in 
dry weather if possible ; when the roots are to be 
cleared from dirt^ (without washii^^), let them be*cut 
into pieces, an*d with a sharp knife •freed from the 
outer coat, and exposed to the sun and air for a few 
days^to lender the outside a little dry. 

* In order to accelerate the curing the largest pieces, 
a hole may be scooped out with a penknife ; these and 
the smaller parts are then to be strung on packthread^ 
and hung up in a warm room, where it is to remain till 
perfectly dfry. Each piece may be rendered more ' 
sightly by a common file> fixing it in a small vlcc«> 
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during that operation ; afterwards rub over it a very 
line powder, which the small roots furnish in beautiful 
perfeotion^ for this and every other purpose where 

• rbubatb is^equired.* 

An easier and simpler method of drying rhubarb is, 
lifter cutting the root into hand/^ome pieces, to wrap 
each separately^ in onp or more pieces of whitish* 
broVn paper, and then to place them on the hob of 

* a cooLnon Bath stqve. I^emon and orange-peel dry 
beautifully in this way. 

135. Proper Soil for the Cidtwre of Turnips. 

Sandy loams, in good heart, are most favourable to 
their growth, though they will thrive well on.istrong 
loams, if they are nof wet; but on clayey, thin, or 
wet soils, they are not worth cultivating ; for though 
a good crop may be raised on such ground, when well 
prepared and dujigcd, mort damage is done by taking 
off the turnips in winter, in poaching the soil, them the 
value of the ^rop will repay. 

136. ' Preservation (f Succulent Plants. 

Gr^en succulent plants are better preserved after a 
momentary imniersion* in boiling water, than other* 
•.wise. This practice has been successfully used in the 
presesvation of cabbage, and other plants, dried for 
keeping ; it destroys the'^egeta'ble life at once, and in 
a gieat degree prevents that decay which otherwise 
attends them. ^ * * 

137. Various useful Properties of Tobacco to fiar» 

^ dtners% 

Tobacco is employed for so many different uses,) 
that there is no person possessed of a garden but will 
, find both pleasure and profit in the cultivation of it» 
specially as it is flow at such a high price. The seed 
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is very cheap, and may be procured of most ciurseiy- 
men, and will answer tho same end the foreign mr 
most purposes, and considerably fcheaper. , 

(Tb le cultivation of tobacco, howivef, for economical** 
purposes, is prohibited in Great Britain and Ireland.) 

Uses to ix>hich*it may be applied. — 1. To Florists, for * 
two elegant annual plants to^decorate the borders^of 
the fiowei^garden.; or, on acchunt of their height, *to 
fill uj) vacant places in the shrubberies ; or, wheA put 
into pots, they will be very ornamental in the green- 
house during the winter. ^ ^ 

2. K^itchen-gardeners would in a few days lose their 
crops ofenelons, if not immedfhtaly fumigated with • 
tobacco smoke, when attacked by the red spider ; and 
it is useful to destroy the black Hies on cucuiflbers in 
frames. « • 

3f Fruit-gardeners. When peach and nectarine- 
trees have their leaves curled up, and»the shoots 
covered with smother flies;* or the cherry-trees have 
the ends of the shoots infested wfith the black dolphin 
fly; canvas, pack- sheets, or doubled mats, nailed be- 
fore them, and frequently fumigated under them, will 
destroy those ihsccts. * , * 

4. Forcing-gardeners, who raise roses and kidney- 

beans in stoves, can soon destroy the green flies w^ich 
cover the stalks and buds of roses, and the insects 
which appear like a mildew on kidney-beans, by the * 
assistance of the fumigating bqllows. * ' 

5 . Nurserymen. When the youn^ shoots of standard 
cherry-trees, or any other trees, arj covered with tlie- 
black dolphin &ihs,*an infusion is made»with the leaves 
and stalks of tobaceo ; a quanty;y is put into an earthen 
pan, small oblong wooden trough : one person holds 
this up, w'hilst another gently bends the top of each 
tree, and lets the branches remain about a minute in 
the liquor, which destroys them*. 

6. Graziers, when their sheep are infected with the 
scab, find relief from making a sheep-water with an 
infusion of the leaves and stsriks. M dies, when onl/a 
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few hill^ are at first observed, may probably be soon 
driven ojit of tho ground, by*fumigating tlieir holes. 

, 7. ^Henb tobacco^ fs also greatly improved by having 
* some of the lelives, when drie^, cut with a pair of 
.scissars, and mixed with the herbs in any quantity 
j^ou may think proper, according to tlie strength you 
respire, and save you th ' expense of buying tobacco. 

The herbs generally used for this* purpose are colts- 
foot &nd wood be^ony leaves ; the leaves and flowers 
of lavender, rosemary, thyme, and some others of the 
like nature. 


138. To prevent Blossom and Fruit Trees from being 

hamaged by early Spring Frost. 

If a rope (a hempen one it is presumed) be intro- 
duced among the branches of a fruit-tree in blossom, 
and the end of it brought down, so as to terminate in 
a bucket of water, and should a slight frost take place 
in the night-time?, in that case the tree will not be af- 
fected by the frost; but a film of ice, of considerable 
thickness, will be formed on the surface of the bucket 
in w^iich the rope’s end is immersed, although it has 
often happened that another bucket of water, placed 
b^ide it for the sal^e of experiment, has had no ice at 
all upon it. 

139. Chinese Mode <f propagating Fruit Trees. 

The ingenious people of China have a common 
method of propagating several kinds of fruit-trees, 
which of late years lias been practised with success 
in Bengal. The method is simply this: — They strip 
a ring of bark, about an inch in width, from a bearing 
4 r 'bVanch, surrouitd the place with a ball of fat earth, or 
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loam, bound fa&t to tlie branch with a piece? of mat- 
ting : over this they suspftnd a pot or horn, with water, 
having a small hole in the bottom^just sufficient to let, 
the 'vmter drop, in oi^er to keep the earth dbnstantly 
moist. The brajich throws new roots into the earth 
just above the place* wliere the ring of bark was^ 
stripped off. The opeiation i»gcrformed in the spr^jg, 
and the br&nch is sawn off and put into the ground at 
the fall of the leaf. The followings year it will Dear 
fruit. 

110. To improve Fruit Trees bjf Attention toHhe 
* * Colour of the Soil! 

The Colour and also the quality of soils liave an 
effect on tlie colour and flavour fruits — even on the 
coloar of many flowers. The effects of the colour of 
soils, on that of fruits, are^most perceptible on the 
delicate kinds, such as grapes, pcachc'S, kc, but to a 
nice observer it extends in a greater or less degree to 
all fruits. For instance, iftwo black Hamburgh grapes, 
made from the cuttings of the Sape plant, ^hall be 
planted, the one in a dry hazely loamy and the other 
in a moist black earth, the fruit of the one will be 
brown, or of a grizzly colour, and the other very dark 
red or black ; and the grape will be more juicy, though 
better in flavour, than the other grown in a drier ^oil. 

• •• .• 

141. To increase the Growth in Trees* ♦ 

It may be depenSed upon as a fact, •that by occa- 
sionally washing thb stems of ^rees, their growth will 
be grtantly Increased : for several recent experiments 
have proved that all the ingredients of vegetation 
united, which are received frpm the roots, stem, 
branches, and leaves, of a mossy and dirty tree, do 
not produce half the increase either in wood or fruit, 
that another gains whose stem is clean. It is clearly 
obvious that proper nourishment cannot be received 
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from rain, for the dirty stem will retain the moisture 
longer than wh^n clean, and the moss and dirt will 
absorb t^e finest p^ai*ts of the dew, and likewise act as 
a Bcteen, by dtprfving the tree ^ of that share of sun 
and air which ii requires. 

A common scrubbing-brush ^and clean water is all 
'that is necessary, only ^aie must be observed not to 
in] fire the bark. ' 

I * ^ 

142* To prevent Hares and Rabbits Jrom barking 

w * young Plantations. 

Hares, rabbits, and rats, have a natural antipathy 
to tar ; but tar, though fluid, contracts, when exposed 
to the* sun and air for a time, a great dryness and a 
very binding quality ; and if applied to trees in its 
natural state, will occasion them to be bark bound. 
To remove this difficulty, tar is of so strong a savour, 
that a small quantity mir^fed with other things, in their 
nature open and loose, will give the #hole mixture such 
a degree of its own taste and smell, as will prevent 
hares, &c. touching «what it is d.pplied to. 

^ Take^any qqantity of tar, and six olP seven times as 
much grease, stirring and mixing ithem well together; 
i/itk this compositioi?, brush the stems of young trees, 
as high as hares, &c. can reach; and it will effectually 
- prevent their being barked. 

% , 

* 

143. Bad Effects of Iron Nails^ Sfc. on Fruit Treesy 
or mischievQ^is Effects Iron o/f Nails in Conjunction 
•with Branches of Fruit Trees. 

It often happens t^at some of the limbs of fruit 
trees, trained against a wall, are blighted and die, 
while others remain in a healthy and flourishing state. 
This has been hitherto erroneously attributed to the 
effects of lightning; but, from closer observation, and 
from several experiments, it has been found to arise 
^ from the corroding effects of the rust of the nails and 
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cramps with which trees in this situation are fj^tened. 
To avoid this inconvenience, therefore, it requires 
only to be careful in preventing the iron from coming 
in contact with the bark of the tretfs. • * * *. 

• • 

Tq destroy Moss on Trees, 

Remove it with a hard scnll}|[)ing-brush in February 
and Marclf, and wash the trees with cow-dung, urine, 
and aoap-suds. * 

145. Necessity of taking off superfluous Sudkers^rom 

^ Shrubs, • • 

Many flowering shrubs put out strong sucke/s from 
the root? such as lilac.^, syringa, and some of the kinds 
of roses, which take greatly froiti the strength of the 
mother plant ; and which, if not wanted for the purpose 
of planting next season, shoi^d be twisted (Iff, or other- 
wise destroyed, ^ , 

1 46. To cure the Disease in Apple Tries. 

• 

Brush off thh white down, clear off'^he red staia 
underneath it, and jmoint the placesf infected with a 
liquid mixture of train oil and Si^otch ijiuff. • ^ 

147. To cure the Canler in Trees, ^ 

Cut them off to the •quick; and apply a piece of 
sound bark from any other tree, and bind it on with 
a flannel roller. .C«t off the cankei*, and a new shoot 
will grow strong, byt in i year or two you will find it 

cankered. . • 

• 

148. A Method of curing Fruit Trees injected xjoitk 

an Easterly Bright. 

Where valuable fruit-trees arc infected with this 
blight, they may, with little trouble and expense, be 
in a short time cured, by funflgating them with brim- 
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stone strewed on lighted charcoal; this effectually 
kills it ;* but the workman must observe to get to 
windward of the* treji'S, as the fumes, both of brimstone 
• and eharboal, are \ery offensive and pernicious. , 

Mr, IVTiller recommends washing and sprinkling the 
blighted trees from time to time, with common water 
•(that is, such as hath not had ai^y thing steeped in it), 
and the sooner that i? ^performed (whenever we ap- 
prehend danger) the better; and if the young and 
tender shoots seem to be much infected, wash them 
with a woollen cloth so as to clear them, if pos«!ible, 
from all glutinous matter, that their respiiation and 
perspiration may not»be obstructed ; and if s,ome broad 
flat pans, or tubs, are placed near the tree^, it will keep 
their tQiider parts in a ductile state,^and gregtly help 
them; but whenever this operation of washing the 
trees is pei formed, it* should be early in tlte day, that 
the moisture may be exhaled before the cold of the 
night com^s on, especia^y if the nights are fiosty, 
nor should it fie dope when the sun shines v(?ry hot 
u])oii the wall, which would be subject to scorch up 
the tender blossom. ^ 

119. ETpe7 icnced Method of healing JVounds in 
t , Trees, 

t 

This method consists in making a varin\sh of common 
linseed oil, rendered very drying, by boiling it for the 
space of an hour, with, an o* ince of litharge to each 
piiund of oil, mixed with calcined bones, pulverized 
and sifted, to the consistence of ai^almpst liquid paste. 
With this paste the wounds ©f trees arc to be covered, 
by means of a brush, afjer the bark and other substance 
have been pared, so as to render the whole as Mnooth 
and even as possible. The varnish must be applied in 
dry w eather, in order that it may attach itself properly. 

150. Composition for healing Wounds in Trees, 

K Take of dry pounded chalk three measures ; add of 
' common vegetable -tar, ‘one measure; mix them tho- 
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rbuplily, and boil them, with a low heat, till the com- 
position becomes of the^ consistency of bees -wax; it 
may be preserved for use, in this^taCe, for any length 
of tipie. If chalk cannot conveaicij^tly be* got»^ dr}-*, 
brick-dust may be substituted. , 

Application . — -After the broken or decayed limb has • 
been sawed off, the whole of the sniv-cnf must be ver}^ 
carefully wared away, and thd^ough edges of the Lark, 
in particular, must be made quite smooth : the doing 
of this properly is of great consequtnee ; then lay on 
the above composition, hot, about the thickness of 
half-a-crown, over the wounded placV, and* over the 
edjjes of ^Iic surrounding hark> it should be spread 
with a hot trowel. 


151. , To prune Wall Fruit, 

Cut off all fresh shoots, fiowever fair tl^ey may ap- 
pear to the eye, that will ntff, without* n)uch bending, 
be n ell jdaced to the w^all ; for if any branch happen 
to be twi.^tcd or bruised in the bending or turning 
(which >ou may not easily perceive), although it may 
grow and prosf)er for the present, iirde cay ip 

time, and the sap ok gum will issue from tliat place. 

15t2. To vrunc Vines to Advantage, 

In pruning vines, letPvc some qpw branches every 
year, and take away (if too many) some of the ojd, 
which will be, o/ great advantage^ to the tree, and 
much increase the quantity of fruit. * 

When you trim your vino, luave two knots, and cut 
them ^ff tfie next time; for, usually, the two buds 
yield a bunch of grapes. Vines, thus pruned, have 
been known to bear abundant!)*, whereas others that 
have been cut close to please the eye, have been 
almost barren of fruit. 
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153. The most jproper Tiims 'uohen Leaves of Trees 
ought to be cdlected for pharmaceutical and eco- 
nomical Purposes. ^ 

It is at that period when the jplanfis in f\\\l flower, 
•ttat the leaves possess thjeir full virtue. They drop off 
whhn their particular life has termipated. . 


TIMBER. 

♦ 

% 

154?. To promote the Grovotk of Forest Trees. 

It is highly to be censured, the neglect of permitting 
ivy-twines, which grow (o forest trees, to remain at- 
tached to them. Their roots entering into the bark, 
rob the trees of much of their nourishment; they in a 
manner strangle their supporters, by impeding the 
i?irculation of Jtheir juices, and in time destroy the 
trees. They should be torn up . by the roots, for, if 
any part of th^'ra adhere to the tree, they will spread, 
as they obtain nourishment by their adhering roots. 

i 

1 55. JVhite^toash^ng Trwkhs o /* Trees recommended. 

'Being one day^upon a visit (observes Mr, North- 
more, who recommends this expermifenl) at my friend's 
near Yarmouth, in the^lsle of Wight, I remarked that 
several of the trunks of trees in his^ orchard h^ been 
covered with whitewash ; upon inquiring the reason he 
replied, that he had done it with a view to keep ofr the 
hares, and other aniinals, and that it was attended not 
only with that good effect, but several others, for it 
made the rind smooth and compact, by closing up the 
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cracks; it entirely destroyed the moss; and as the 
rains washed oft* the lime, it filanured the roots. 
These several advantages derived from so 'Simple a 
practice deserve to*bc more generally known. The 
white-wash is made m the usual manner, with lime, 
and may be applied twice, oftener, if necessary. 

* • 

156* To cure Wounds in Trees. 

Wounds In trees arc best cured by covering them 
with a coat of common lead paint without turpentine 
(for turp^mtinQ is poison to vegetation) in the sun, 
on a fine dry day. 

157 • Mr, ForsylKs Method of curing Injuries and 

• I)(fcc*s in Fruit and Forest Treesy published 
by Command of his Iqte Majesty, ' 

Mr. Forsyth directs, in his Treatise on the Ma- 
nagement and Culture of Fruit Trees, &c. that all 
the decayed, hollow, loose, rotten, injured, diseased, 
and dead part?, should be entirely cu^ away,* till the 
knife extend to the sound or solid wood, so as to 
leave the surface perfectly smooth. The compdsi-*^ 
tion which he has invented, and directed to be then 
applied, is thujs prepared : To twenty -five gallons of 
human urine, and a peck o|Mime, add a sufficient 
quantity of fresh cow-dung to bring it to the con- 
sistency of paint. This compositiqn should then be 
laid on with a painter s brush, to the^ thickness of 
about an eighth of an inch, apd the edges finished 
off a.s»thin*as possible. In the mean time, a tin box, 
the top of .which is perforated with holes, should bo 
filled \i^th a mixture of five par^ts of dry pulverized 
wood-ashes, and one part bone-ashes, also reduced 
to powder; from which it is to be scattered or 
dredged over the surface of the composition ; and,^ 
when it has been suffered to absorb half an hour,' 

, E 
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an additional portion of tlie powder is to be gently 
applied ^'itli the hand till the plaster acquire a 
’ smooth and ewn ‘ surface. As the edges of the 
plastered wounds grow up, care!* must be taken to 
prevent the new wood from coining In contact with 
*'that which is decayed ; ^and, for this purpose, it will 
be proper to cut out tKe latter, in proportion as the 
gro^. th of the foriyier advances ; a hollow space being 
left between the two. that the new wood may Inive 
sufficient space^ to extend and fill up the cavity, 
thus «forniing, as it were, a new tree. In conse- 
quence of this process, old and dcca} cd poir-trces, 
in the second summer after its being thus applied, 
are safd to have produced fruit of the best quality 
and finest flavour ; ^and, in the course pf four or 
five years, to have even yielded such abundant 
crops, as ^oung and healthy trees could not have 
borne in twenty years. My the same method,^ too, 
large and aged elm-H;roc&, all the parts of which were 
broken, having only a very small portion of bark left 
on the ^runk, shot forth stems fioin their lops to the 
Jieight of mdrathan thirty feet, withih six or seven 
years after the * composition hacUbecn applied. It 
appiears, therefore, that both forest and fruit-trees, 
however aged or decayed, may be preserved, and 
even renovated; while the latter, in particular, are 
rendered more fruitful than yt any earlier period of 
their growth. Thfc health and vegetation of trees in 
general, Mr. For,syth remarks, may be greatly pro- 
moted by scraping them, by cutting dway the can- 
kered parts, and by leashing the* stems annually in 
February or March ; and he recommends fresl^soap 
suds, and the composition, to be applied to the 
stems and branches of fruit, forest, or timber-trees 
of any kind, in the same manner as the ceilings of 
rooms are white-washed ; which, he asserts, will 
not only destroy the eg^s of insects that would be 
hatched during the spring and summer, but also 
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prevent the gfowth of moss. If, therefore, *he adds, 
the same operation be repeated in autumn, after 
the fall of the leaf, it will killfthf eggs* of those*, 
numerous insectb u^hich would otherwise b*e hatched 
during that soason and the ensuing winter. So that • 
this process, in fait, not only contributes to iho* 
nourishment of the tree, b^?i actually prcserveif itb 
bark in a fine hialthful state^ * ^ 

158. To preserve Wood in damp Situatioiis. 

Two coats of the following preparation arc to 
be appfied, after which the wo'od is subject to 
no deterioration ^liatever from liumidity. twelve 
pounds of resin are to be beaten in a mortar, to 
which three pounds of sulphui^and twelve pints of 
whale oil are to be addctl. This mixture is to be 
melted over the fire, and itirred during ^he opera- 
tion! Ochre reduced to an impalpable powder, by 
triturating it with oil, may then be combined in the 
proportion necessary to give either a lighter or a 
darker colou^i to the material. The firs^ coat should 
be pu^^on lightly, having been prp^iously heated f 
the second may Be applied in two or three dgy% 
and a third after an equal inftrval, iT from the pe- 
culiar dampness of the situation it should be Judged 
expedient. , • 

RemarJe . — It is higlfly pr^babW (though the ex- 
periment has not been tried) that this composition 
would be impi^wcd by adding jf small portion of 
the liquid lealhei;, which is now commonly sold in 
London, ^eing the refuse of fhc purification of fish 
.oil bf tar! • 

where the work will bear the expense, and is not 
exposed to a heat of more than 180 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, the best composition is the following : 
Equal parts of turpentine (the fluid resin, not the 

• £ 2 • 
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essential oil) bees* wax, black resin and maltha, or 
coal tar, boiled togetJicr till they cease to rise, that 
is, till* the white cream or scum proceeding from tjie 
separation of tlie essential oil disappears. Apply it 
warm with a turpentine brush — two or three coats, 
JO cover the cracks or pcjres left by the brush. This 
JutVrwas first proposed by Chaptal, without^thc ad- 
ditioF of the coal tar, which is a great improve- 
ment. A piece of wood covered with three coats 
of it, and immersed for two years in water, was 
found .to be quite dry on cutting off the lute. 

Take care not to aZJow water to fall into ijie pan, 
as it would make the hot materials explode. If the' 
composition catch fire, put on the cover dirqctly, 
and remove the pan for an instant from the fire. 

l.'JO. Cau^** and Prevention of the Dry Rot. 

The cause of the idry rot in wood is moisture ; 
and to prevent well-dried timber from decaying 
abovQ or under ground, is by charring it well. 

♦ r 

160. Cure for ike Dry Rot in Timber ^ sf as to 
^ make it indestructible by Water. 

Melt twelve ounces of resin in an iron pot ; add 
three* gallons of train oil, and three or four rolls of 
brimstone; and when file brimstone and resin are 
mdted and become thin, add as much Spanish 
brown, or red ^nd yellow ochre, oi anyo^ther colour 
required, first ground fine with th^, same oil, as will 
give the whole a shade of the depth prjeferred; 
then lay it on with a brush as hot and thin as pos- 
sible ; some time after the first coat is dried, give 
it a second. This preparation will preserve planks 
for ages, and keep the weather from driving through 
brick work. 
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161. Method of tryitig the Gqpdness of Timber fw 

• Shi]) Buildings used in the Arsenal at ^lenha, * . 

One person applies his ear to tlie centre of one. 
end of the trunk, Vhile another, with a key, hit« 
the other end with a gentJ:^stroke. If the tre«*be 
sound and good, the stroke will be distinctly ^eard 
aU the other end, though the ttee should be an 
hundred feet or more in length. 

162. To season and render ^reen^ Timber imme- ^ 

diately fit for Use. 

After the timber has been cut down from the 
s^ock, tdkc off immediately t)oth the outer bark 
and also the inner rind,* clean to the wood ; cut it 
up to the different purposes lor wjiicirit may be 
waflted, whether scantlings •for roofings, joists, 
planks, deals, or the like. After' pre^iaring them 
for their proper use, steep tljein in lime-water a 
few days, or»pay them over with»d littte of^Iie lime, 
along with the ivaier. The liottcr it is used after 
the lime is slaked, so much the better. T^in«- 
watcr is made by slaking the lime-shells in water. 
This will answer equally well for round trees- I'he 
author o.'* this method saj’s, he has been, for s^^eat 
number of years past, useitto take down and repair 
both ancient and modern buildings, in which agdod 
deal of Sebt® firiiad been used, T)ut Jie never found 
one inch either liptten or w orm-eaten, where it w'as 
ill the Iqgst connected witli^ime, and kept dry; on 
the*contrary, life found it more hard and firm than 
when first used. 
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I 

163. Artijicial Stone Floors and Coverings for 
Houses^ as made in some P^arts of Russia. 

‘The floors and covciyXgs of houses^ in sojiie parts 
of South Russia, arc made in the foriowiiig manner: 
— For a floor, let the ground be made even, and some 
stones of any shape be put on, and, with a heavy 
wood 9 n fammei, force or beat the stones into the 
ground, contiiiuing 4o beat iiie floor till it become 
quite even, and incapable of receiving any farther 
impres;ion. Then .run lime, immediately after it 
has been slacked, through a fine sieve, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, because exposure to the air 
weakens the lime. Mix two parts of coarse sand, 
or washeef gravel, for thc:e must be no earth in it, 
with one part of lime-powder, and wet them Mth 
bullock's bipod ; so little moist, however, as merely 
to prevent the lime fronj blowing away in powder ; 
in short, the less moist the better. Spread it on 
Ihe floor, and, .without a moment’s loss of time. 
ItJt several men be ready, with large beetles, to 
beat the mixture, which will become more and 
more moist by the excessive beating requisite. 
Then put on it some of the dry sand and lime 
mixed, and beat it till like a stone. If required to 
be very fine, take for the next \ayer finely sifted 
lime, with abput a tenth part ofrrye^ffour, and a 
little ox-blood ; beat it till it becomes a very stiff 
mortar, and then smopth it with a trowel. The 
next day again smooth it with a trowel; and so 
continue to do, daily, till it be entirely dry. When 
it is quite dry and hard, rub it over with fresh ox- 
blood, taking ofi’ all which it will not imbibe. Na 
wet will penetrate this composition, which, how- 
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ever, after some time, is often painted Vitli oil 
colours. The whole door appears as a single stone, 
ar^ nothing will alfect it. Tiie»drier it is*used, the, 
better, provided that, with much, beating; it be- 
comes like a very stiff mortar, and evidently forms • 
a compact body. Cin flat tops of houses, thebeetlc^ 
or rammers’ ends must be ^mailer, to prevenUtiie 
rebounding of tlte boards and timbar, which \jould 
crack the cement; but, when the thickness of a 
foot is laid on, it will beat more firmly. A thin 
coating ot' ox-blood, flour, and linte, being beaten 
large, ijtrong, wooden trough^ or martar, till it can 
Ibe spread with a trowel, may be used without beat- 
ing i| again on the floor or hoi}sc-top ; but«it must 
be very stiff, and used most expeditiously. Even 
frost win not affect it. Wllh this composition, 
artificial stone may be ■tnade, rammed ^ery bard 
into strong wooden frames of the required shape ; 
particularly to turn arches for.buildings of rammed 
earth. It is well k^pwn that earth which is not too 
argillaceous, with only the moisture it has when 
fresh dug, on being ramraecf betwoeii tt’ames of 
wood, till the rammer will no Iq^iger impre^ss if, 
makes eternal walls ; but a mass as hard as ^oise 
may be made with' a little ^ime a*dded io sand, 
horse-dung, and ox-blood. The more the lime is 
beaten, the moister it becomes; and it must con- 
tain so much moistufe as become, by beating, a 
solid mass, adhering in all its parts, and not rennin 
crumbling, ^tlmtowill properly set as mortar. If 
there be too little moisture at first, ft will remain a 
powder ^ if there be too muth, it will become a soft 
moFtar. Lime*is of no use, mixed with clay or ve- 
getable earths; which, if well beaten, are stronger 
without it. • , 

164f. To cure Damp Walls. 

Boil two quarts of tar, with . two ounces •of 
kitchen-grease, for a quarter of an hour, in an iron 
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pot. Add some of this tar to a mixture of slacked 
lime and dered ^lass, which have passed through 
1 a dour Sieve, and been completely dried over the 
tire in an iron pot, in the proportion of two parts 
of lime and one of glo^s, till the mixture becomes 
.of the consistence of thin plaster. The cement 
m^iut be used immediately after being mixed, and 
thergfore it is«pioper not to mix ‘more of it than 
will coat one .sqhare foot of wall, since it quickly 
becomes too hard for use ; and care must be taken 
to prevent any moisture from mixing with the 
cement. For a walk merely damp, a coating one- 
eighth of an inch 'thick is sufficient; but if the wall 
is wetj.^hcrc must be a second coat. Tlaster .made 
of lime, hair, and phister of Paris, may afterwards 
be laid on as a cement. The cement above de- 
scribed ^ill unite the parts of Portland stone or 
marble, as to make-^hem as durable as they 
were prior to the fracture. * 

16.5. To increase the Durahility of Tiles for covering 
'' Buildings. ** 

following composition has been found to be 
of extraordinary duraoility, as a glazing or varnish 
for tiles. No sort of weather, even for a consider- 
able length of time, has had any effiect upon it. It 
prevents that abscwptio-i of water, by which com- 
int n tiles are rendered liable to crumble into dust, 
hinders the shivering of tiles, a«(L gives to red 
bricks a soft lustre, by which th^ir appearance is 
much improved. 

Over a weak 'fire heat a bottle of linseed*' oil, 
with an ounce of litharge, and a small portion of 
minium, till such time as a feather, used in stirring 
it, shall be burnt to the degree of being easily 
rubbed to powder between the fingers. Then take 
of^ the varnish, let it cool, clarify it from any im- 
purities which may have fallen to the bottom, and 
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heat it again. Havinj^, in the mean time* melted 
from three to four ounces ofjntch, mix this with 
dig warm varnish. The specific ^gravitjr of tlie. 
pitch hinders it from mingling thorpughly^ with the 
varnish, though it even remain so long upon the 
fire as to be evaporated to considerable thickness* 
It is no^t till the varnish cooled, nearly to ithe 
consistency of common syrup, that ^is effect takes 
place in the requisite de;?ree. it be too tliick, 
let hot varnish be added to bring it to the proper 
consistency ; if it be too thin, add melted jiitdi. 
Next, put in as much brick-di*st as the mixture can 
receive, without being made too thick for con- 
veniept use. The finer the lirick-dust, v^d the 
easier it is to be moved with the point of a pencil, 
so much die fitter will it be to*fill up the chinks and 
unevenness of the bricks* and, as it were, to ineq^ 
porate itself with their «ubstance.^ Pl*Ppare "tne 
bfi A-dust in the following manner Take a cer- 
tain number of pieces of good brick, *beal them into 
dust, and sift the dust in a hair sieve! Tlicn, to 
improve its fineness, rub it on a»ston%wilii water, 
dry it, and mix it with the varnish jn* the necessary* 
proportion. If tfie brick-dust be naturally of^to# 
dark a colour, a portion of ?ome tiTat is brighter 
may be added, to make the colour clear. 

It is to he laid on the tiles in the same manner 
in which oil colours ni getlbral cire put upon the 
substances on which they are applied. The com- 
position nius^ bo fieated from time to time when it 
IS to be used. • 

^ , • 

166 * Economical Method o /* employing Tiles for the 
Roqfs yf Houses. 

A French architect (M. Castala) has invented a 
new method of employing tiles for the roofs of* 

• £ • 
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houses, Iso as to save one half* of the quantity 
usually employed for that purpose. The tiles are 
rniado of a square instead of an oblong form ; and 
the hook that fat^tens them is at one of the angles, 
so that, when fastened to the laths, they hang down 
diagonally, and every tile is covered one-fifth part 
on f wo sides by the superior row. ^ 

r 4 

167. To improvb Chimney Fire-Places^ and increase 
the Heat, by a proper Attention to the Setting 
of Stoves, Grates, SfC. 

The best materials for setting stoves or grates 
are firiC-stone and common bricks and mortar. 
Both materials are fortunately very cheap. When 
bricks are used, they should be covered with a thin 
floating of plaster, which,* when it is dry, should be 
white- f»ti6iied. The firo-stone should likewise be 
white-washed when, that is used; and every part 
of the fire-place, which is not exposed to being 
soiled and made black by the smoke, should be 
kept as whi^e anc^ clear as possible. As vohite re- 
flects more heat, as well as more light, than any 
rther colour, it ought always to be preferred for 
the inside of a chimney fire-place : and black, which 
reflects neither light nor heat, should be more 
avttded. 

I 

168. To cure Smoky Chimneys. 

Put on the top of the chimney a box, in each of 
whose sides is a dooi hanging on hinges, and kept 
open by a thin iron rod running from one to the 
other, and fastened by a ring in each end to a 
staple. When there is no wind, these doors are at 
rest, and each forms an angle of 45°, which is de- 
creased on the windward side in proportion to the 
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force of the wind, and increased in the ssftnc ratio 
on the leeward side. * If the wind be very strong, 
the door opposed to the wind l)ecomes cldse, svhile. 
the opposite one is opened as wide as it tan be. — * 
If the wind strikes the corner of tne box, it shuts . 
two doors, and opeAs their opposites. This schema 
has been tried with succ^gs in a chimney which 
always Ifilled the room with smoke, but wjiicb, 
since adopted, has never smoked the room at all. 
The expense is trifling, and the apparatus simple. 

• • 

J 69. jt Preparation to preserve Wood from catching 
Fire, and to ^preserve it from Decay, 

m • 

A member of the Royal Academy at Stockholm 
says, in the memoirs of thatT academy, “ Having 
been within these few 5 re!ars to visit the alum minps _ 
of Loswers, in tlie province of Calmar, I liliiok ilUlite 
of i9ome attempts made to bujrn the old staves of 
tubs and pails that had been used for the alum 
works. For this purpose they were flirown into 
the furnace,«but those pieces of wood which had 
been penetrated by, the alum did no\ burn, thouglf 
they Remained for a long time in the fire, w]}ei 3 
they only became red ; howe?er, at last they were 
consumed by the intenseness of the heat, but they 
yielded no dame." . • 

He concludes, froifl thist^xporiment, that wood, 
or timber, for the purpose of building, may be 
secured againsi; the action of fire, by letting it re« 
main for some time in water, wherein vitriol, alum, 
or any o^her salt has been dilsolved, which contains 
. no inflammable parts. 

To this experiment it may be added, that wood, 
which has been impregnated*with water, wherein 
vitriol has been dissolved, is very fit for resisting 
putrefaction, especially if afterwards it is brushed 
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over widi tar, or some kind of paint ; in order to 
this, the wood must be ruobed with very warm 
.vitriol water, and afterwards left to dry, before it is 
painted or tarred. Wood prepared in this manner 
will for a long time resist the injuries of the air, 
^nd be preserved in cellars and other low moist 
places. It is to be ol;)^^rvcd, that if a dissolution 
of vitriol is poured on such parts bf timber where 
a sort of champignons are formed by moisture, and 
rubbed off, none will ever grow there again. 

]]y boiling, fer some hours, the spokes of wheels 
in vitnol water, they are not subject to lottenness 
in the parts where they enter the scocks. After 
boiling; them in this manner, they are dried as per- 
fectly as possible, and then, in the accustomed way, 
painted with oil colour. 

I’/ a.'' -'Sftnrp and excellent^ Composition forprese) ving 
Weather Boardings Palingy n nd all of ha h 

liable to be injured by the Weather. 

Well Jiurut lime’ will soon become slaked by 
t'xpgsurc in the open air, or even if confined in a 
situation not rcmarkablj^ dry, so as to eiunibJe of 
itself into powder, "ibis is called air-slaked lime, 
in contradistinction to that which is slaked in the 
usiicl way, by being rqix^d with water. For the 
purpose of making the prcscxit composition to pre- 
serve all sorts gf wood-work exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, take three parts of this air- 
slaked lime, two of wood-ashes, and one of fine 
sand ; pass them through a fine sieve, and add as 
much linseed oil to the composition as will bring it 
to a proper consistence for working with a painter s 
brush. As particular care must be taken to mix 
it perfectly, it should be ground on a stone slab with 
a proper muller, in the same manner as paintera 
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grind their white lead^ &c. ; but where thdse con- 
veniences are not at hand, the ingredients may 
be^mixed in a large pan, and well beat £lp ^th a. 
wooden spatula. Two coats of t^is coAipo^ition ’ 
being necessary, the first may be rather thin ; but . 
the second should oe as thick as it can conveniently^ 
be worked. This most e^^ellent composition^ibr 
preserving wood, when exposed to#the injuries of 
the weather,. is highly preferable *10 the customary 
method of laying on tar and ochre. 

• • 

J 7 1 . To preyen 1 the disagreeable^ Srrtell arisingjrom 
House Drains. 

• . 4 . * * 

As the diffusion of this noxious matter, within our 
(Jwelling^, tcinls to produce disease and mortality, 
it cannot he too generally known, that a chea|^ aftd^ 
sinij)]o apparatus has be«i contrived fo'fTfflPying 
offihe waste water, &c. of sinks, and which at the 
same* time prevents the possibility of any air ever 
returning buck into the house from thence, or froAi 
any drain which may be conne«ted^v«ith^t. It is 
kno>ui b} the n;^nie of a slink ^ra^,*and is made id 
brick by every bricklayer in ^ondom 

172. Improved Ventilators for Rooms. 

Different methods fire adopted for ventilating, or 
changing the air of rooms. — Thus, , 

Mr. Tid {vhpihted fresh air into a room by taking 
out the middle uj)per sash pane of i^ass, and fixing 
in its place a frame box, mth a round hole in its 
middle, about six or seven inches diameter, in which 
hole arc'fixed, behind each other, a set of sails, of 
very thin, broad copper plates, which spread over 
and cover the circular hole, so as to make the air, 
which enters the room, and turning round these 
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sails, to^ spread round in thin sheets sidewa^, ani^ 
so not to incommode persons by blowing directly 
, upon thfcm, as it would do if it were not hindered 
by the sails. ^ This well-known contrivance has 
, generally been employed in public Jiuildings, but 
^is very disagreeable in good rooms ; instead of it, 
thwefore, the late Mr. '‘Whitehurst substituted an- 
other, which was, to open a small* square or rect- 
angular hole, in the party wall of the room, in the 
upper* part, near the ceiling, at a corner or part 
distant flrom the fire; before it he placed a thin 
piece of meta^ or pasteboard, &c. attached to the 
wall in its lower part, just before the hole, hut de- 
clining from it upwards, so as to give the air that 
enters by the hole a direction upwards against the 
ceiling, along which nt sweeps, and dispeises itself 
^through the room, without blowing in a current 
agu5««4-»*«y person, Thib method is very useful to 
cure smoky cnimn^ys, by thus admitting, conve- 
niently, fresh air. A picture, placed before the 
hole, prevents the sight of it from disfiguring the 
room. . . - 

I' 

To preserve Churches from l>ilapidation. 

Tlie earth, next the walls of a church, lying 
higher in any part than the floor of it, is not oijly 
very injurious to the «}yalls» * but to the wainscot 
ne^t to the same on the inside, by causing what is 
absurdly called the dry rot, and, where there is no 
wainscot, producing a green moss. The water 
from the eaves, whercythere is no parapet, should 
be carried off by a spout, to extend much farther 
than the length of the wall, to prevent the wind 
from driving the wet against it. Where there are 
parapets, it should be brought down close to the 
wall, in leaden pipes, at the foot of which should 
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be a stone somewhat Jiollow, to prevent ft pene- 
trating, and throw it off froi^ the wall ; a pipe 
shc^uld be also continued from the roipf of th^j steeple 
to that of the church. These matters atte*ndc(l to, 
will prove of great advantage to the sacred fabrics, 
and save much expense in the repairs. 
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174'. ^To 'purify injections Air in a Room. 

Fumigate the apartment with muriatic acid 
or with a Jittle oxyiuuriatic^gas. Carg musl'Uut'dccn 
not to inhale tlie oxy muriate, afi it is poison. Steel 
furniture mast be guarded from the acid^. 

17.3. To jji’merve Fish and Med%in tin Pm-tuguese 
• Manner. • 

The Portuguese make a tr^de of what they^all 
peschcmoUof, wliicli is fish cut in small pieces, with salt 
and sugared tamarind. Fish thus preserved nvif be 
carried to sea, and wifi not fie found too salt. Meat 
may also be thus preserved, by throwing away tfee 
stones and slriHg% of the tamarinds, and adding a 
small portion of ^’ayenne pepper. * 

• 176.* Easy McHiod oj preserving Animal Food si^ect 
for several Days in the Ilcjghl of Summer. 

Veal, mutton, beef, (ft venison, may be kept for 
nine or ten days perfectly sweet and good, in the heat 
of summer, by lightly covering the same with bruB) 
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and liaAging it in a high and windy room ; therefore a 
cupboard full of small holes, or a wire safe, so as the 
wind may have a passage through, is recommended to 
be placed in such a room, to keep away the flies. 

' 177. To preserve Meat by Treacle, 

This experiment has been successfully tried in the 
following mannef : — A gentleman put a piece of beef 
into treacle, and turned it often. At the end of a 
month lie ordered it to be cashed and boiled, and 
liad the pleasure to And it quite good, and more plea- 
sant than the same piece would have been in salt for 
that time. But the expense of this method must con- 
iine it to the opulent, 

178. To preserve Beef arid Mutton, in a sound State, 
“ a Voyage to i>hc West Indies, 

As soon as the meat is cold it must be cut up in 
quarters, and sj)rmkled Mith the following ingre- 
dients : ^'gimm vit<e,inline chips, one pc und ; common 
•salt, four ounces; coarse sugar, four ounces; salt 
prunella, half an ounce : when it has been well 
sprinkled in, close the whole in sheet lead, lay it in 
a chest, and fill it with fresh saw-dust. Meat so pre- 
pa ed has been kept two months in the finest order. 
When taken out to be dressed it should be wiped 
a^.d scraped clean, and roasted as quick as possible. 

• 

179. To svoecten Meat, Fish, S^c, that is tainted. 

When meat, fish, &c. from intense heat, or long 
keeping, are hkely to pass into a state of corruption, 
a simple and pure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthful is by putting a lew pieces of charcoal, 
each the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan, 
V^herciii the fish or flesh are to be boiled. Among 
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others, an experiment of this kind was tried* upon a 
turbot, which appeared too far gonfe to be eatable : 
the, cook, as advised, put three* or^ four ^cces of* 
charcoal, each the size of an egg, under the strainer, 
in the fish ketrie ; ai|er boiling the proper time, the 
turbot came to table perfec|ly sweet and firm. • 

• . • •• 

180. To preserve Water and Ment^Jrom Pt/fre- 

faction^ in long Voyages. 

The crews of the two Russian ships, wlifebjately 
sailed round the world, were^ extrmicly healthy. 
f)uring the whole three years of Iheir voyage only 
two men died of the crew of J:he Neva, a^id the 
Naveshda did not lose a single man. It is already 
known that their fresh watA was preserved in 
charred casks, but it is noft so generally known thj^t 
they used the same precaution for preser^ifig ineir 
salttfd provisions. The beef they carried out with 
tlieiu tasted* as pleasantly upon their return, as it 
did three years before, when first salted.* 

• • • • 

• , 

181. Improvement in the Management of Bees. 

The improvement is that oT having double sfeps 
or hivcft, the one on the top of the other. When the 
lower skep is filled with honey, it is to be rciTjc#ed 
after the bees arc admitted IHirough a passage which 
is made to be opened) into the upper skep ; into this 
skep food iniustb(»put, and the bees will remain there, 
and go on .with their work in it. Wlien it is filled 
wdth lioney, the former skep^with food in it, may be 
repl&cedt and the bees again admitted into it. The 
full skep is then lo be taken away. This change of 
the skeps must always be made about Midsummer ; 
and by thus annually removing the full one, more 
honey will be collected than is usual, and the bees 
will not be destroyed. • • 
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182. Chinese Method of mending China. 

r * • 

Take'a piece of flint-glass, beat it to a fine powder, 
and grind it well with the wh^e of. an egg, and it 
joins china without riv^ing,so that no art can break 
i^’/'n the same place, ^^’ou are to observe, that the 
composition ic to be ground extfeniely tine on a 
painter’s stone. * 

1 83. « To discover Vitriol in Beer. 

A decoction of galls will turn it blackish, if this be 
the case. 

184?. Excellent Substipitejbr Table Beer. 

^iF-uiiiall beer is ap^ to become sour in warm 
weather, a pleasant beer may be made, by adding to 
a bottle of porter ten quarts of water, and a pound 
of brown sugar or molasses. After they have been 
well miKcd pour the liquor into bottles, and place 
* them, loosely" corked, in a cool cellar. In two or 
three days it will be fit for use. A spoonful of 
ginger, added to the^'mixture, renders it more lively 
and agreeable to the taste. This might be adopted 
in ^he navy instead of grog. 

185. To makegood Spruce Beer. 

This cheap and wholesome liqpor is thus made : 
take of water sixteen j^allonS, and boil the half of it ; 
put the water thus boiled, while iir full heat, tb the 
reserved cold part, which should be previously put 
into a barrel or other vessel ; then add 16 pounds of 
treacle or molasses, with a ffiw table-spoonfuls of the 
essence of spruce, stirring the whole well together; 
rdd half a pint of yeast, and keep it in a temperate 
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situation, with the bung-hole of en, for two days, till 
the fermentation be alflitcd ; then «c]ose it up, or 
bottle it off, and it will be fit to drink in a few 4ays 
afterwards. In North America, and perhaps*in other 
countries, where the black and win to spruce firs 
abound, instead of aading the essence of the spruce 
at the same time with the kolasses, they mak^g 
decoction of the leaves and small branches of these 
trcQS, and find the liquor equally good. * 

It is a powerful antiscorbutic, and may prove very 
useful in a long sea voyage. • ■ ^ • 

1^6. Neto-invenied Composition to be used instead 
p of Yeast. • • 

.To make eight quarts of this^:omposltion, boil in 
common water eight pounds ofpotatoes, as for eating: 
bruise them perfectly smocth, and n^^ witii tnem, 
whilst warm, two ounces of honey, or any other 
sweet, and one quart (being the eighth pjirt of a gal- 
lon of yeast) of common yeast.. And, for making 
bread, mix thPee beer pints of the abovj^i eoiif{>osition 
with a bushel of flpur, using warm water in making 
the bread ,• the water to be w|rmer iji winter tba» 
in summer ; and the composition to be used in a few 
hours after it is made ; and as soon as the sponge (the 
mixture of the composition with the flour) beginAo 
fall the first time, the bread iSfiould be made and put 

in the oven. • 

• • • 

187. loosen the Glass Staples if Smelling Bot- 
• • iles and Decanters. 

With a feather rub a drop or two of olive oil round 
the stopple, close to the»mouth of the bottle or de- 
canter, which must be then placed before the fire, 
at the distance of a foot or eighteen inches ; in which 
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position the heat wiH cause the oil to spread down- 
ward between the stopple alid the neck. When the 
bottle o*/ decanter ihas grown warm, gently strike the 
stopple *on one side, and on the other, with any light 
wooden instrument ; then try i^ with the hand. If 
it will not yet move, place it again before the fire, 
^l4ding, if you choose, hnother drop of oil. After a 
while strike again as before ; and by persevering in 
thief process, hoivever tightly the stopple may be 
fastened in, you will at length succeed in loosening 
it. 

# 

I 

188. Improved Cories for preserving Wine or Chi» 

t mical Liquors. ^ 

Melt together two parts of white wax and one 
part of beef suet; dip your corks in this mixture, 
""and^fiunediately dry th<^m in a stove upon an iron 
plate; repeat this operation twice, and the corks 
tlius prepared will preserve any liquor well without 
imparting any ill flavour thereto. 

A. I 

189. Tojuage of the Quality of Wheat Flour. 

Ls the state of wheat is ascertained by the quan- 
tity and quality of the glutinous matter it contains, 
the following method is made use of for extracting 
tliat matter from it. 

Take four ounces of the flour of wheat, separated 
from the bran ; let it be mixed with water so as 
to form a thirk paste, which must be thoroughly 
kneaded for a quarter of an hoar. Tlie jiaste is 
afterwards to be well washed, continually kneading 
it with the hands under the water, and changing 
the water from time to time. This washing and 
kneading are to be continued until the water no 
longer becomes white by the operation ; the glu- 
tinous matter^ which is of a whitish grey colour, 
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• 

then remains in the han|}s. If the wheat was sound, 
the matter is glutinous and elastic ; the wljeat was 
heated, the matter will be brittle ; fr the whe^t wds in 
a state of fermentation, no glutinous <nattcr will be 
obtained from rt. ^ 

I 

19(). T(f discover if Bread unadulterated with Alum. 

Make a solution of lime in aquafortis, and put 
a little of this solution into water, ^in which yoi^ 
have steeped the bread suspected to contain alum. 
1£ such should be the case, tfic.acicl, which was 
combined with the alum, will form a precipitate or 
chalky concretion at the bottom-of the vesseR 

• * 

191. To preserve Biscuit from Putrefaction. 

To preserve biscuit a loi% time sweet and good, 
no otlier art is necessary than stbwing it well-baked 
in casks exactly caulked, and carefully. lined with 
tin, so as to exclude the air; at the san^ time the 
biscuit must bb so placed as to leg^e as Cttlc vacant 
room as possible ia the cask ; and when the same is 
opened through necessity, it luiist be speedily closed 
again with great care. 

^ t 

192. To preserve Sea^Breadfroii» the Weevil. 

The fatal effects of the weevil in sen-bread have 
long been sA^dt^y felt by seamen tempi oyed on 
long voyages; rewards have been humanely offered 
by t]jo legislature for a cure or preventive, but 
•hitherto without ‘success. 

The following fact was discpvcred by accident, 
and is now offered to tljc public, as a hint worthy 
the attention of those who may be employed in sup- 
plying ships with provisions, or to captains, and the 
owners of vessels, and may, ki all proBability, lessen* 
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if not wholly remove, an inAonvcnience so injurious 
to our valuable n^igation. A bag belonging to a 
* poii^der<gnill fe41 into a quantity of liquid nitre ; it 
was immediatdy taken out, and plunged into cold 
water, and hung to dry; several flays after this 
circumstance, the bagivas filled with sea-biscuits, 
aliH sent on board a West Indiam^n, whore it was 
sto^ ed away amqng the captain’s stock. The vessel 
was nine months out of England before she pro- 
ceeded on her passage home, when she got be- 
calmed, and remained so long in that situation that 
her crew was forcea to be put on half allowance, 
more particularly so, as their bread was much de- 
stroyed by the weevils, and was hourly consuming. 
The captain at this time wishing to make use of the 
bag above-mentioned, wliich had not been opened 
since the ship left England, ordered it to be ex- 
amined, whenc, greatly to his surprise, the whole 
contents were found to be perfectly sound, witliout 
any appearance of having been injured by any 
insect whatever: a circumstance solely to be at- 
^tributed to th^ quality of the bag. 

1^5*. To make Art^cial or Potatoe Breads 

Put a pound of potatoes in a net, into a skillet 
witH'Cold water, and (lest the skin break, and let 
in the water) hang it at a distance (so as not t6 
boil) over the fire till they become soft; then 
skin, mash, apd rub them so as to be well mixed 
with a pound of flour, a very larg? spoonful of salt, 
and two large spoonfuls of yeast ; but loss of^ the 
yeast is better. Then add a little warm w ater, and 
knead it up as other dough ; lay it a little while 
before the fire to ferment pr rise, then bake it in a 
very hot oven. Bread made in this manner has 
been frequently tried, and found to be well- tasted, 
wholesome, and of good consistence. 
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191. Bi cad made fro%i the Water Gladiole, 

t 

Xlie root of the flowering rush, or^watcr gladtole, 
when dried and ground, makes a bread but little 
inferior in colour, % nutriment, or taste, to that 
made from wheaten flour, fit is the common food 
of the ("aJnuicSj and, in deficient harvests, is u^ 
in many of the northern parts of t^e fcontinent.# 

19j. Ferment for Breads used by the^ Inhabitants of 

Long fslandj in the State ^ NeUi York. * 

• • • 

Take many hops as may be held between the 
tliuinb and tliree fingers ; put them into a piflt and 
a halffar a quart of v/ater, and |joil them well toge- 
tlt^^r. If 3 oil have some apples, or a pumpkin, in 
the house, cut a few shoes of cither of these, and 
throw in, and it will be all ifie belter*. Then pour 
the liquor off, or strain it throiTgh a coarse cloth, 
Vind add three or four spoonfuls of molasses, and 
stir in as much flour as will mingle witl^t to the 
consistence ol^thin batter. Set flie jilfoif in the 
corner of the kitcjicn-fire plac;e, of in any tempe- 
rature of moderate w^ariiith, ^ntil a .fennentatici# 
takes place, which will happen in a few hours, and 
then mix it w ith flour. ^ 

This will be sufficient forgone baking, for tr fa- 
mily of eight Oi ten persons.* • 

19G. Improvc(^ Mefhod of salting BuiUr and Meat. 

Best common salt two parm, saltpetre one part, 
sugar^ne part; beat them up together, so that they 
may be cdmpletely blended. To every sixteen 
ounces of butter add one ounce 'of the composition ; 
mix it well in the mass, hnd close it up for use.~ 
It should not be used for a month, that it may be 

• F • 
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tlioroughly incorporated. Jiutter, thus cured^ has 
been kgpt for 'three years perfectly sweet. Keep 
the^ir {jrom it^ or it spoils. Cover it with an oiled 
paper, and a board on that. 

To cure meat, add one ounce of the above com- 
position to every sixteen ounces of meat. It must 
IW very voell rubbed ento the , meat. You cannot 
havie it too finely powdered^ nor too well rubbed 
into the meat. 

L97.'' Method of curing bad Tub Butter. 

A quantity ofTtub butter was brought to markbt 
in the Weat Indies, which, on opening, was found 
to be very bad, and almoat stinking. A na^tx of 
Pennsylvania undertook to cure it, which he did, 
in the following manner 

He started the tubs^of butter in a large quan- 
tity of hot water, which soon melted the butter ; 
he then skimmed it off as clean as possible, and 
worked it over again in a churn, and with the addi- 
tion of*oait and. fine sugar, the butter was sweet 
and good. ' , 

198. Method for taking the Banhiess and rfw- 

, agreeable Taste from Irish Salt Butter. 

• 

The quantity propcJocd to be made use of, either 
for toasts or melting, must be put into a bowl 
filled with boiling water, and the butter is 

melted, skim it quite off; by this method it is so 
separated from any gross particles, that it may rc- 
^uire a small addition of salt*, which may bo put 
into the cold water that is made use of in melting 
butter for sauce ; and though the butter is oiled by 
hot water, it becomes a fine cream in the boiling for 
sauce* 
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199. To remove the Taste of Tf^nips from Milk or 
, Buffer. * 

The taste of the ^turnip is easily taken off inilk 
and butter, by dissolving little nitre in spring • 
water, which being kept in a pottle, and a small t«SH 
cupful put into tight gallons of milk, when w§rm 
from the cow, entirely removes an^ taste or flavour 
of the turnip. 

JQO. Tfi make Salt Butth firestt. 

Put four pounds of salt butter.into a chur 4 , with 
four Quarts of new milk, find a small portion of 
arnotto. Churn them togethef, and, in about an 
hdun take out the butter, and treat it exactly as 
fresn butter, by washing ^ in water^ and adding 
the customary quantity of salt. • 

This is a singular experiment. The butter gains 
about three ounces in each pound, and is in every 
particular ecpuil to fresh butter. Iwwoultft^greatly 
improved by the addition of two or J,hree ounces of * 
fine sugar, in powSer. A common earthen chi^^ 
answers the same purpose as \ wooflen one, and 
may be purchased at any pot shop. 

201. Chlchweed^ * 

The young •slw)#ts and leaves, when boiled, can 
scarcely be ^iistingjuished from spring spinach, and 
are equally wholesome. • 

202. 2'o make Chocolate from fJocoa Kuts. 

Chocolate is made of the small cocoa bean se- 
parated from its shells, which being first coarsely 
pounded in a stone mortar, is afterwards levigated* 

• . F 2 
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on a slab of the finest grp.incd marble; to this a 
small qiiiantity’of ;yanilla is added. The mixture 
is heated, and< pdt into tin moulds of the size in 
which the cakvs appear. 

f • 

!^03. Turkhh or Aralfan Mode of preparing Coffee. 

rt 

'yiie coffee ground or beaten to an impalpable 
powder, is j)rcstrved by closely pressing it down 
in a wooden box; and the quantity required for 
use is scraped from the surface by means of a 
wooden spoon. Two small coflee-pots are em- 
ployed: in one is boiled the water, generally mixed 
with ♦he remainipg coffee of a former meal; in 
the other is put the fPesh powder, which is^Ome- 
times placed near tne fire, to become heated befoic 
the boiling water is added. to it. The mixti^e is 
then boiled two or threc^ times, taking care to pour 
a few droj)s of cokl water upon it the last time, or 
to place a cloth dipped in cold water over it; then 
it is allowed to subside, and afterwards poured into 
the coM'^ pot which contained oi>^y the boiling 
water. 

13. — The quantity of coffee powder necessary 
to make a fine strong tincture of coffee may be es- 
timated as one coffee-cup of coffee-powder, to three 
diohes of proper coffee-liquor for the table. 

C ’*3 ’ 

204. Cheap and valuable Substitute for Coffee. 

The flour of rye, and English yellow potatoes, 
are found an excelletft substitute for coffee. These 
ingredients are first boiled, then Aiade into a^cake, 
lyhich is to be dried in an oven, and afterwards re- 
duced to a powder, which will make a beverage 
very similar to coffee in its taste, as well as in 
other properties, and not in the least detrimental to 
health. 
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Excellent Substitute for Coffee, 

The seeds of the flower deluce*or tommon yellow ' 
waterflag, being roasted in the same manner as 
coulee, very mifch rd^emble it in colour and flavour, 
but have sometliing more V a saccharine odour,* 
approaeWng to tjiat of extraeft of liquorice. Wlf(?n 
carefully prepared they possess nvpch more of»the 
arohui of coffee than is to be found in any of the 
leguminous and gramineous seeds jhat have been 
treated in the same manner. Cofiee made of*the&e 
siicds is c\trcincly wholesomS and nutritious, in 
the proportion of half an ounce, or an ounce, to a 
pint^f boiling water. • • 

2(X). " Another. 


The seeds of foreign grapes have lately been 
discovered to be an excellent s\jibstitlite for coffee. 
When pressed, they first produce a quantity of oil, 
and afterwards, when roasted and boiled, furnish a 
liquid much (csembling that pilx^uced coffee. 
The practice is rapidly becoming g(?neral in Ger-» 
many. 


207. Acorn Coffee. 

Take sound and ripe acorns, peel off the shclAr 
husk, divide the kernWs, dfy thtm gradually, and 
then roast them in a close ^^cssel or roastci, kec^)* 
ing them continually stirring; in doing which 
special carp must be taken that they be not burnt 
or roasted too much, both \^ich would be hurtful. 

'Fftke of thesei roasted acorns (ground like other 
coilce) half an ounce every other morning and 
evening, alone or mixed wittt a drachm of other 
coffee, ind sweetened ifith sugar, with or without 
milk. 

'J'his receipt is recommended by -a famous Geih 
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man physician, as a much esteemed, wholesome, 
nourishing, strengthening nutriment for mankind ; 
' which, by its nedicinal qualities, has been found 
to cure the slimy obstructions in the vhvera^ and 
to remove nervous complaints hen other medicines 
'have failed. « 

• Remark. Since th? duty was taken off. West 
Ind^'a coffee i>» so cheap that substitutes are not 
worth making. On the continenWhe roasted roots 
of the wild chicory^ a common weed, have been 
hsed with advantage. 

* # 

208. For improving Coffee. 

To valetudinarians and others th6 followin^'*mc- 
thod of making coifec for breakfast is*^ earnestly 
recommended, as a most wholesome and pleasant 
jentacular beverage, fir t ordered by an able phy- 
sician. 

Let one ounce of fresh ground coffee be put into 
a clean coffee-pot, or other proper vessel well 
tinned ; q^bur a pmt and a quarter otvboiling water 
upon it, set it on the fire, let it boil thoroughly, and 
^ftorwards put it by to settle ; this should be done on 
tlie preceding night, and on the following morning 
pour off the clear liquor : add to it one pint of new 
mMk; set it again over the fire, but do no let it 
boil. Sweetened t j ev6^y person's taste, coffee thus 
n»ade is a most wholesome and agreeable breakfast, 
summer or winter, with toast, bread and butter, 
rusks, biscuits, &c. This process takes off that 
raw, acidous, and astlingent quality of the coffee, 
which makes it often disagree with weak stomachs. 
It should not be drank too warm. 

A gentleman of the first foitune in the kingdom, 
after a variety of medical applications in vain, was 
restored to health by applying to the above beverage 
morning and afternoon. 
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An improved Method of making the Coffee Ifieverage. 
— To an ounce of coffee add a common tea-spoonful 
of the best flour of mustard seed, previotfs to fhe. 
boiling. To those unacquainted wi|h thc*mcthod, 
it is inconceivable JicAv much it improves the fra- . 
grancy, fineness, transpareiyy, and gratefully quick^ 
fla\our of the beverage, and jprobably too it add«^o 

its wholcsomcne^s. • 

• 

209. To preserve Eggs for a Length of Time. 

• * • 

Put an egg for one minute ^ water just about*to 
boil (it will riot in that time b#*hjird), and it will 
afterwards keep well fbr a month. Steej^one a 
littl#t>^vhile in sweet oil, and itVill keep for half a 
yeai. • • 

210. To clean Marble. 

Take a bullock’s gall, a gilf of soap lees, half a 
gill of turpentine, and make it into ar paste with 
pipe clay; tl^en applpr it to the marbl^ 4 pid Jet it 
dry a day or two ; then rub it ofl*; and, if not clean,, 
apply it a second*or third time until it is clean. 

• • . * ^ 

211. To clean Alabaster or Marble, 

w 

Beat pumice stonespto a%4mp2^|pable powder, and 
mix it up with verjuice; let it stand for two hoq^rs, 
then dip mjo, i^ a sponge, and rub the marble 
or alabaster, wash it with a linen Cloth and fresh 
water, and* dry itf with cleai^^inen rags. 

• 

212. To clear Iron froy^ Rust. 

Pound some glass to fine powder; and having 
nailed some strong linen or woollen cloth upon a 
board, lay upon it a strong coat of ^um- water, ayd 
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sift thereon some of your powdered glass, and let 
it dry ; repeat this operatiorf three times, and when 
.th#l^st \;overiiy5 of powdered glass is dry, you may 
easily rilb off the rust from iron utensils, with Ihc 
cloth tlius prepared. • ^ 

• t 

To take the Smell of Paint from Roopiis, 

• 

L^t three or four broad tubs, each containing 
about eight gallons of water, and one ounce of vi- 
triolic acid, beb placed in the new painted room, 
near tlic wainscot ; t|jis water will absorb and retain 
the effluvia from l^e paint in three days, but the 
water ^hould be renewed* each day during that 
time. ' Jtj* 

214'. To fatten Poultry, 

Poultry should be fattened in coops, and kept 
very clean. They sliiould be furnished with gravel, 
but with no water. Their only food, barley-meal, 
mix#*'^ s(^^iin with water jfs to serve them for 
•drink. Thtir^thn-st makes them eat more than 
they would, in drder to extract \he water that is 
afti ong the food. This should not be put in trough^, 
but laid upon a board, which should be clean washed 
evVy time fresh food is put upon it. It is foul and 
heateld water whicji is t^e sole cause of the pip. 

• 

215. Method of expeditioudy fattBnkiff Chickens. 

Take, for that purgpse, a quahtity oF rice, and 
grind or pound it into a fine flour,; mix %ufli«ent 
for present use with milk and a little coarse sugar ; 
stir the whole well H>ver the fire, fill it makes a 
thick paste ; and feed the chickens, in the day-time 
only, by putting as much of it as they can eat, but 
i\p more, into troughs belonging to their coops. 
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It must be eaten while warm; and, if th«y have 
also beer to drink, thty will soon, grow very fat. 
A mixture of oatmeal and treafiic, combirAjd till it 
crumbles, is said to form a food for chiekens, 
which they are so fond, and with wliJch they thrive 
so rapidly, that at the end|of two months they be- 
come as large as the generz^ity of full grown f<j»yls* 
fed in the coranfon way. 


216. Sircdish Method of raismg Turkeys, 

• * ■ 

As soon as the young turkeys Ipave th^ shell, 
they are madb to swallow one Qi**two pepper-corns, 
and returned to their mother. They are after- 
waf^?s*fed with cnims of bread and milk, ahd with 
common -dock leaves, chopped small, and mixed 
with fresh buttermilk, and kept in a warm place 
or sun-shine, and guardejJ from the rain or from 
miming among nettles, ^ • 

Nothing, however, is more useful for them than 
the common garden pepper-cress, op cut-leaved 
cress. The^ are very fond of it and j^^lie^Lwith 
as much of it as they will eat, they will not be de«* 
licate in their ofher food. Perhaps cresses might 
be equally useful for young pheasants, numbets^f 
which are reared by the poor cottagers in Buck- 
inghamshire, for the supply of London. At l#list 
the pheasant is a bif d thgt hai^nts the wood's, and 
lives on the same fare as the turkey in its i^ild 
state. • I • 

Ant e^s are the best food for them, whenever 
they can oe profcured. 

217. To fatten Turkeys as they do in Norfolk. 

The quality and si^ of the Norfolk turkeys are 
superior to those of any other part of tlie kingdom. 
They are fed almost entirely with buck-wheat, 

• * F 5 • 
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which, perhaps, may account for their excellence, 
and are bred hy almost every little farmer in the 
^county. When ycung, they demand perpetual at- 
'tentioii, and must be fed with alum, curds, and 
chopped onions; and the expehse attending their 
management and food can be compensated only 
wj^erc broods are tolerably successful, arid the 

) >rices high. .When young, they should have a 
urge proportion of common pcpper-cress mixed in 
! heir food, or be allowed to pick in a bed of it. 

I * • 

213. Method^ of ^at^ning Geese and Ducks. 

Geese, the more quiet and undisturbed they are 
kept, tiie faster and better they fatten. • ^ 

I shall begin with what arc usually called green 
geese Let these young geese be put in a place 
Shat is almost dark, and be fed with some ground 
malt mixed up with milk, and they will very soon, 
and at very little expense, be fit to kill : the method 
has often been tried, and the flesh has been found 
to eat ve^f^uelicatc. 

, I sometimes «fat them in a still cheaper way, espe- 
cially when milk is scarce: I mix*^up some barley- 
m^^ai, pretty thick, i»ith water, which they con- 
stantly have by them, to cat as they choose ; in an- 
oti^r part of the shed, where they are kept, is a 
pan with some boiled oats, and water, for them to 
resort to when they are inclined to change their 
food. This variety is agreeable tc tjiein, and they 
thrive apace, being so fattened at less expense than 
#n any other manner I know of. * 

The manner in which 1 manage ipy Michaclr/ras, 
or stubble geese, is not very difierent from that 
above described. Immediately after harvest I turn 
them on the wheat eddishec, where they pick up 
flesh apace : but when I take them up to fatten I 
feed them with ground malt, mixed up with water. 
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and give them with it boiled oats, boiled malt, 
or boiled barley, and ^metimes, for change, even 
boiled wheat and water. Thus fiaanaged, they^row 
fatfer and acquire a finer flavour than wouM at first* 
be imagined, ^nd greatly superior to those in the 
London markets. I 

1 fatten my ducks in the same manner, only^al® 
lowing them a larger pan to cfabble in, which answers 
extremely well. • • 

I keep a very considerable number of ducks for 
breeders, having near my house th^ convenience gf 
several ponds, and I annuall;^ set ig the sjiting a 
great numbei* of duck eggs under hens ; it is there- 
fore natural that 1 should choose such a breed as will 
ldy«tc a large store of eggs, and*! have alwayl found 
such as have dieir bills turn up rather more than 
ordinary to answer this purpose best. 

219? To purify Lemon Juice. 

Add one ounce of pulverised, well buwit charcoal, 
to a quart of lemon juice ; after staining Jj^glv^ 
hours, filter ttie juice through wKite hlottmg paper ;; 
it will keep good Several years in a cellar, in a bottle, 
well corked ; a thick crust will^brm beneath the 
and the mucilage will fall to the bottom. 

220. To take Mildewout Linen. 

Take soap^ and rub it well ; then scrape some ffne 
chalk, and rub' that also in the linen ; lay it on the 
grass ; as it dries«wet it a little, and it will come ouU 
at tivice^oing. ^ 


221. To make Verjiice. 

The acid of the juice of the crab or wilding is 
called by the country people verjuice, and is much 
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used in rtccnt sprains, and in other cases, as an astrin- 
gent or repellent. With a proper addition of sugar, 
it is prooable that«a very grateful liquor might be 
made of this juice, but little inferior to old hock. 

• 

Method of haiing Vinegar. 

^o every ga|lon of water put a pound df coarse 
Lisbon sugar; let* the mixture be boiled, and skbn- 
med so long as any scum arises. Then let it be 
poured inrto proper vessels ; and when it is as cool as 
beer when worked, ^t a warm toast, rubbed o/cr 
with yeast, be put to it. Let it work about twenty- 
four hours, and then put it into an iron-hooped cask, 
and fixed either nedr a constant fire, or where the 
summer sun shines tlvc greater part of the day ; in 
this situation it should not be closely stopped up, 
but a tile, or something similar, laid on the bung- 
hole, to keep out the dust and insects. At the tend 
of about three months (sometimes less) it will be clear, 
and fit for use, and may be bottled off. The longer 
it iv* eptjiiO'er it is bottled the better jt will be. If 
.the vessel coirtaiiiing the liquor is to be exposed to 
the sun s heat, the best time to begin making it is in 
Aplil. ‘ 

22S. . To strengthen Vinegar. 

V 

^Suffer it to be repeatedly frozen, and separate the 
upper cake of ice or water from if. ^ ^ 

224f. Balsamic and^Anti-putriit Vinegar. 

Acetic acid ma^ be mixed with aromatics, as in 
Henry’s thieves vinegar, in a quantity sufficient for 
a small smelling-bottle, at no great expense. But it 
is the acetic acid which is useful, and not the aro- 
matics, which are added for the pleasure of the 
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perfume. Acetous acid or common vinejfar, with 
or without aromatics, •has little of no anti-pu^rid 
quality. *• , 

225. . Goo^herry Vinegar. * 

Take the gooseberries, wlicn full ripe, stamp then^ 
small ; every quart put Ahrec quarts of wsMcr, 
stir them well together ; let it stall d twenty^four 
hcftirs, then strain it through a canvas bag. 

To %vcry gallon of liquor add one pound of brown 
sugar, and stir tliem well together Before yoi* barrel 
^our liquor. ^ ^ • 

The old bright yellow English gooseberries arc the 
best. « • 

^2G. * To make Primrose Vinegar. 

To fifteen quarts of wat^r put six pounds of brown 
sugar, let it boil ten minutes, 4nd ta*ke oif the scum ; 
pour on it half a peck of primroses ; before it is 
quite cold put in a little fresh yeast, aBd let it work 
in a warm i^ace all night ; pilt jt in cPb'irr«ki»4be 
kitchen, and wlien done working ctose the barrel^ 

siill keeping it ih a warm place. 

• • 

227. To purify Water for domestic and other 
^Purposes. , ^ 

This method is extremely simple, and consist in 
placing hoiy/Qn^ally, in the midst of a common water 
butt, a false bottom, perforated wit4i a great number 
of small h*oles. •The butt being thus divided into two 
ecfddX (tarts, tl^e upper is mled with pieces of cliar- 
coal, which must be neither too large nor too small, 
thoroughly burned, light, and well washed. Imme- 
diately under the cock, by which the water enters 
the butt, must be placed a small hollow cylinder, 
being merely to break the force of the water, |nd 
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prevent it from falling upon the charcoal with such 
violence as to detach from it any particles of dirt, 
an^ wash them through into the lower receptacle ; 
it is of little consequence of what material it is made. 
M. Siauve thinks that this contrivance might be 
made subservient to tl^; interests of agriculture 
^ well as domestic economy ; and that it would be 
hi^ly advantageous to provide water 'thui# filtered 
for the cattle, during the whole of the dog-days, and 
particularly when the ponds and streams are ii^ected 
by the rotting of hemp and flax. 

Remarh — A^rery good filtre may be made of char- 
coal, but it is comparatively expensive*; and there is 
a patent for the only way in which the filtre can be 
made to last. In the above receipt, if the cliaroW 
is not in very fine powder, it will have little effect in 
purifying the water ; if it be, the charcoal will very 
soon choke from the quantity of mud deposited in it 
by the water, and the frequent renewals of the clmr- 
coal, which would be necessary from the choking, 
would be found expensive. The contrivance could 
opJjuM'UsefUi as a ttoporary means of ascertaining 
the power of the charcoal on the particular kind of 
water, with a vietv afterwards to procure a proper 

22?^. To purify Water f of Drinking* 

Filtre river water through a sponge, more or less 
compressed, instead of stone or sand, by which the 
water is not only rendered more clear, but whole- 
some ; for sand is insensibly dissolved by ihe water, 
so that in four or five years it will have losi. a fifth 
part of its weight. Powder of charcoal should be 
added to the sponge when the water is foul, or fetid. 
Those who examine the large' quantity of terrene 
matter on the inside of tea-kettles will be convinced 
all water should be boiled before drunk, if they 
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wish to avoid being a^ictcd with gravel and stone^ 

&c. &c. , * f 

* • • • 

• • 

229. To 'purify the muddy Water of Rivers or Pits, 

Make a number of hole^in the bottom of a dee^ 
tub ; lay sonic clean gravel ^creon, and above ws 
some clean sand*; sink this tub in the river oi^pit, 
so J:liat only a few inches of the tub will be above the 
surface of the water ; the river or pit water will fil- 
ter through the sand, aiM rise clear througli it to tht 
level of the water on the outside, and will be pflrc 
dnd limpid. ' 

# • 

280. Method of mahng putrid Water sweet in a 
. * Night*6 Time. 

Four large spoonfuls of wnslacked lime put into a 
punehcon of ninety gallons of putrid water, at sea, 
will, in one night, make it as clear and sweet as the 
best spring water just drawn ; but unless the water 
is afterwards ®ventilatcd sufficiently to ciflFboffb'X* AC 
lime, it will be a lime water. Three ounces of pure* 
unslackcd lime sliould saturate ninety gallon^ ^f 
water. 

231. To p} event the^ Freezing f Water in Pipes 
in the Wintfr Tiihe. 

• 

By tying up the ball-cock, during the frost, the 
freezing oj' pipes will often be prevented ; in fact, 
it will always be*prevcnteduyhere the main pipe is 
higHer tfian tho cistern or other reservoir, and the 
pipe is laid in a regular inclinijtion from one to the 
other, for then no water can remain in the pipe ; or 
if tlic main is lower thefti the cistern, and the pipe 
regularly inclines, upon the supply's ceasing, the 
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pipe will immediately exhaipt itself into the main. 
Where \ atcr is*in the pipes, if each cock is left a 
iittlc* dripping, this ‘circulation of the water will ft'e- 
quently prevent the pipes from being frozen. 

23.?. Easy Method of purifying Water. 

, ^ • • 

Take a coinmoii garden pot, in the midst of which 

place a piece of wicker work ; on this spread a layer 
qf charcoal of 1(pur or five inches in thickness, and 
above the charcoal a quantity of sand. The surface 
of the sand is to be covered with paper pierced ful' 
of holes, to prevent the water from making channels 
in it. This filter is to be renewed occasionally. By 
this process, which is^t once simple and economical, 
every person is enabled to procure pure limpid watc** 
at a very trifling expense. 

4 

233. To purify River or any other muddy Water. 

•-ar©i.*wlvc half an Otince of alum in a pint of warm 
'Water, and stirring it about in a puncheon of water 
just taken from dny river, all the impurities will soon 
sfttle to the bottom, and in a day or two it will be- 
c;^me as clear as tjie finest spring water. 

234. To make Sea- Water Jit for Viashing Linen at 

Sea. 

Soda put into sea-water renders it turbid ; the 
lime and magnesia fall to the bottom. '!|"o make 
sea-water fit for washing linen at sea, as niuch febda 
must be put in it, as. not only to effect a complete 
precipitation of these earths, but to render the sea- 
water sufficiently lixivial or* alkaline. Soda should 
always be taken to sea for this purpose. 
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235 . To make a VcSsel for Jiltering Wate^, 

Where water is to be filtered in Wrf^e quantities, • 
as for the purposes of a family, a particular kind of 
soft, spongy stones, called iltering-stones, are era- • 
ployed. These, however, uiough the water perco-* 
lates tlimugh them very fine,*and in sufficient quflfh- 
t\ty^ at first, are liable to be obslrycted in the &mme 
manner as paper, and are then rendered useless. A 
better method seems to be, to have a woodmi vessel 
lined with lead, three or four feet wide at Ufpy ljut 
tapering so a& to end in a smalf orifice at the bottom. 
The under part of the vessel is to be filled with very 
1 ough «5and, or gravel, w ell freetkfroni earth hy wash- 
ing; over^this pretty fine sand, may be laid,' to the 
depth of twelve or fourteen inches, but which must 
likewise be well freed from earthy particles, 

T^e vessel may then be ^filled up to the topP^vitli 
water, pouring it gently at first ‘lest the sand should 
be too much displaced. It will soon filter through 
the sand, and run out at tl%» lowei ori^ce ex- 
ceedingly trifnspareiit, and like^isct iiiTvery con- 
siderable quantities. When the upper part of the* 
sand begins to be stopped up^so as mot to allovtia 
free passage to the water, it may occasionally be 
taken off, and the earthy matter washed from^dt, 
when it will be equally servjceable as before. • 

236. The Tf^rlhh Method of Jilterivg Water by 

, Asd^nnon. * 

• ^ 

They^ake tjro wells, from five to ten feet, or any 
depth, at a small distance, which have a com- 
munication at the bottom. The separation must 
be of clay well beaten^ or of other substances im- 
pervious to water. The two wells arc then filled with 
sand and gravel. The opening of that into wbijh 
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the water to be filtered is to run must be somewhat 
higher |han that into which the water is to ascend ; 

^ and^this must ,not have sand quite up to its bium^ 
that tlitfremayjbe room for the filtered water; or it 
may, by a spout, run into a vessel placed for that 
purpose. The greater *Jie difference is between the 
*hgight of the two wqjls, the faster the water will 
filter ; but thedess it is, the better* provided a suf- 
ficient quantity of water be supplied by it. 

This may be practised in a cask, tub, jar, or other 
vessel^ The water may be conveyed to the bottom 
by a pipe, the lower end having a sponge in it, or ^ 
the pipe may be filled with coarse sand. 

Jt is^evident that all such particles, which by their 
gravity are carried down in filtration by descent, 
will not rise with the'water in filtration by ascension. 
This might be practised on board ships at little 
expense. 

237. To preserve Lemon Juice during a long 

, Voyage. 

, Care must be taken to squeeze only sound fruit, 
as a tainted leradn will endanger tlie spoiling of the 
wAoic : the expressed juice must be depurated, by 
standing a few days, adding one ounce of cream of 
tdiwar to every quart of lemon juice ; filter it pretty 
clear ; then it is to be j;ut iiuo small bottles, none 
of them containing more than a pint of juice ; in the 
neck of the bottle a little of t\c bust oil of olives is 
to be poured, and the cork w* A sealed oyer. 

238. Method of preserving Grapes, 

Take a cask or bdrrel, inaccessible to the ex- 
ternal air, and put into it a layer of bran, dried in an 
oven, or of ashes well dried and sifted. Upon this, 
place a layer of grapes well cleaned, and gathered 
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in the afternoon of a^dry dajr, before they are 
perfectly ripe. Proceed thus with alternate layers 
of ))ran and grapes, till the bJrrel^ is full, taking ^ 
care that the grapes do not touch ^ach other, and 
to let the last Lijier be of br^in ; then close the 
barrel, so that the air may lot be able to penetrate, 
which is an essential point. ^ Grapes, thus pack^^/ 
will keep nine dr even twelve months. To restore 
them to their freshness, cut the <?nd of the stafle of 
each bunch of grapes, and put that of white grapes 
into white wine, and that of the black gfapj^s into 
red wine, as you would put flow^ers«into water, •to 
revive or keep them fresh. 

23^. Sinjrniai and simple Manner of j/resertfing 
. Apples from the Effech of FroU, in North 
America. 

t 

Apples being produced most.abundantly in North 
America, and forming an article of chief necessity 
in almost every family, the greatest Care is con- 
stantly takea to protect theih /rom*f5ttSt.pi''t 
earliest commencement of the winter season; it, 
being well known, that apples, if left unprotected, 
aie inevitably destroyed by^the fil*st frost wTii^h 
ocenvi,. Tliis desirable object, during their long 
and scvei c w inters, is said to be completel} etfeetdo, 
by only throwing ovef theiy a tlijn linen cloth before 
the approach of frost, when the fruit beneath is nejer 
injured, how severe soever the winter may happen 
to prove. ^ Yet apples are there usually kept in a 
small apartment* iinmediatqjy beneath the roof of 
tlnfhouse, particularly appropriated to that purpose, 
and whefe there is n(*\er any fire. This is a fact so 
well known, that the Americans arc astonished it 
should appear at all wonderful, and they have some 
reason to be so, when it is considered that, through- 
out G*erinany, the same method of .preserving frjjit 
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is universally practised ; from whence, probably, it 
made its way to North America. It appears, that 
linen cloth only isp used for this purpose: woollen 
cloth, ih particular, having been experienced to 
prove ineflectual. » There seems abundant reason 
to believe, that even potatoes might be protected 
Yrftiji frost by ^ome such simple expedient. 

liemark. — This article, as well as the preceding, 
(to Vhich the principle seems ver}'^ analogous), 
merits high consideration; and for the same im- 
portant reason# its capability of conducing to the 
universal benefit ofunankind, and the numerous 
animals under our' protection. 

24?0. , To keep Oranges and Lemons* 

« % 

Take small sand and make it very dry; after ii 
is cold put a quantity of it into a clean vessel; 
then take your oranges, and set a laying of them 
in the same, the stalk-end downwards, so that they 
do not touch each other, and strew in some of the 
i jgnd . jj*s^ucli as will cover them two inches deep ; 
then set your^vesscl in a cold place, and you will 
find 3 ^ our fruit in high preservation at the end of 
SQfireral months,- 

2*}, Another Method, 

Freeze the orarges,*‘and keep them in an ice- 
honse. When to be used, put them into a vessel 
of cold water till they are thawed? '■By this means 
they may be hdd in perfection at any se.'son of the 
year. . 

* 

242. New Method of preserving Potatoes, 

The following method of preserving potatoes was 
communicated by Mr. Millington, to the Society for 
Bettering the Condition of the Poor: 
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I caused (says this gentleman) three 'pounds 
and a half of potatodfe to be peeled and ^a^^ped ; 
then put in a coarse cloth, bet^ceii two boarejp, in^ 
a napkin press, and pressed them into a dty cake, 
hardly so thick as a thin- cheese. 'They were then 
placed on a shelf to dry. There was about a quart 
of juice expressed from the potatoes. To this 
added aUout a like quantity of water^ and in about 
an. hour it deposited more thair sixty grain? of 
white starch or flour, fit to make pastry. \ cake 
of this w^as prepared and sc^nt to the Society. Jm 
bulk it occupied only a sixth j^f the s*oni|)ass of ♦he 
potatoes ; ni t\ eight it had lost about two-thirds b} 
the process; but the cake, when dressed with steam 
or #tlierwise, will produce neariy the same quantity 
of I'ood ai» three pounds and a4ialf of potatoes, pro- 
perly dressed lor table, would do. Some potatoes, 
quite frozen, have been prepared this wa5", and the 
cuk • was perfectly sweet : wkercasr some of the 
same parcel that were left, and not picsscd, were* 
rotten and spoiled in a few days. * 

21'!. To preserve Potatoes from the^ Frost, * 

If you have not a convenient •fetore-placc? fl)r 
them, dig a trench three or four feet deep, intp 
w^hich th^'v are to be laid as they are taken up, 
and tlien covered willi th<^«eart];i taken out of the 
trench, raised up in the middle hke the roof of a 
house, and j^overed with straw, to carry off uie 
rain. They will be thus preserved •from the frost, 
and can b£ takeif up as thej|aie wanted. 

2H. Method of recovering Frost-bitten Fruits and 
Fe^etahles. 

This may be done by putting such fruits and 
roots, as pears, apples, potatoes, & 9 . as have be^ii 
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penetrated by frost, into cold water, \^lien a thaw 
approaqhes, and letting them remain in the water 
,some time, til) bj the plumpness and fairness of 
the fruit and roots it appears that the particles of 
^ tlie frost are extracted. Thi» metliod has been 
often tried and found <to answer, but at the same 
time the utmost care should be taken to preserve 
tliese things from the" frost, as it is better to keep 
off an enemy thaTn to be at the trouble of driving 
him out. 


* To preserve Apples. 

Dry a glazed jar perfectly well, put a few peb- 
bles in the bottom‘d fill the jar with apples, Lnd 
cover it with a bit of wood made to fit exactly; 
and over that, put a little fresh mortar. The 
pebbles ^tract the damp of the apples. The 
mortar draws the air from the jar, and leaves the 
apples free from its pressure, which, together with 
the principle of putrefaction which the air contains, 
are thc^^n^cs of decay. Apples, kept thus, have 
•been found quite sound, fair, and juicy, in July. 

If 

243/ A Method' of preserving; Fruit fresh all the 
Year^ 

Take of saltpetre on§ pouxid, of bole-armeniac 
•wo pounds, of common sand, well freed from its 
earthy parts, four pounds, and nri3( ell together. 
After tins, let t^e fruit be gathered with the hand 
before it be thorough rioe, each fruit being handled 
only by the stalk ; lay them regularly, and in ord jr, 
Ui a large wide-mouthed glass vessel ; then cover 
the top of the glass with an oiled paper, and carry- 
ing it into a dry place, set* it in a box filled all 
pound, to about four inches thickness, with the 
aforesaid preparations^ so that no part of the glass 
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vessel shall appear, being in a manner bifried in 
the prepared nitre ; anft at the end* of a yefir such 
fruits may be taken out, a& beaikifij as when they , 
were first put in. ^ 

To preserve Hazel l^ts in great Perfection ^ 
for many M^ths, • 

Hazel nuts may be kept a long time in full keftiel 
by burying them in earthen pots, well closed, afoot 
or two in the ground. TJicykcep b|#jst in'gravcll}^ 
or sandy jdaces. ^ , * • 

• • 

218. To preserve Aromatics and other Herbs, 

The boxes and drawers in wliich vegetable mat- 
ters are kept should not impaft to them any smell 
or taste; and more certainly to avoid this», they 
should be lined with papei. Such as are volatile, 
of a delicate texture, or subject to sufl*er from in- 
sects, must be kept in well covered glasses* Fruits 
and oily seeds, which are apt to became rancid, 
must be kept in a cool and dry,*but by uX> means 
in a warm or moist place. , * * 

24?9. To preserve Grapes till T Vinter^ 

About September, when grapes aie nearly^ rip^c, 
procure some bags nffade |,|ftlier, of ciape, muslin, 
gauze, or white paper. , 

Select S 014 C ofsthe best bunches, and, with a pair 
of sharp narrow-pointed scissars, edt oft' all small 
unripe, rotten, mouldy, or i^iperfect grapes, espe- 
ciatty those cat^n by flies or wasps. 

250. Substitute for Soap, easily prepared in small 
Quantities, by privat% Families in the Country, 

Collect, before the time of seceding, thistlq;, 
nettles, fern, and such other weeds as usually in* 
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fest the borders of hijjh roads and hedges, and 
burn Ijiem in a large heap, gradually, till the 
whplc are consuwed, and carefully preserve the 
ashes in a dry jilacc, ready to make the ley 
wanted for tlie purposQ of making a substitute for 
soap. * 

^Tlie requisite materials and utensils should be 
prepared, wlvtdi are but few in* number. They 
consist, 1st, Of ‘a small tub of wliite wood, nine 
inches in width, and as many in height. 'Iliis 
^ub should be ]>erforatcd near the bottom ; its use 
is for mixing the leys. (Were it made of oak it 
w»^ould colour the le}s.) 2d, A snudl cojiper basin, 
with a round bottom, a foot in diameter, and seven 
or eight inches in depth; or where this cannot bo 
procured, an iron jfot, or earthen vessel, that can 
bear the tire, may be used. This vessel is intended 
for boiling the mixture. 3d, P'or this small manu- 
facture are tinhlly required a skimmer, a spatula of 
white wood, and two earthen pans. 

The materials necessary are, 1, some good ashes ; 
2, lime-^iouid 3, oil, tallow, or kitchen fat. 

4 

231 Method ofyprepaung the Leys. 

Take three pounds of ashes and one pound of 
lime. First, moisten the lime with a small quantity 
of water, in order J^o sla,kc it f and after it has com- 
pletely crumbled down, mix with it the ashes, and 
put this mixture into the tub, ka'dng previously 
spread a piece of canvas at the bottom ; carefully 
close the hole at the bpttom of tho tub ; after which 
pour upon the materials a quantify of whter ^suf- 
ficient to soak it well through, and rise above it 
in tho vessel, to the height of about three finger 
breadths. Tlien stir it wett with a stick, and suSer 
it to stand for some hours; then open the hole, in 
order to let the Icy run off, which is collected and 
kept by itself. This is the first ley ; then again put 
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fresh water in the tub, the ma1;prials* with a 
stick, let them stand for some hours', and thfn draw 
oiF the second ley, which is also kept separate ; •the * 
third ley is obtained in the same manner, by pour- 
ing fresh water upcAi the qpmainder of the aslips, 
which will now havd'been sufficiently exhausted of* 
its saline particles • • 

Take equal quantities of the first ley, an(^ of 
kitdien fat, tallow, or oil, and melt them together 
in your copper basin, over ^ gentle fire, Jill they 
are well incorporated, by constantly Sgitating^them* 
with your wooden spatula. •Wben*the ley and 
grease are well united, } ou may add more ley of 
the second quality, and digest {hem for some time 
witlf a gentle heat, till the mixture is completed, 
taking car^ to stir it well all the time ; then pour it 
into your earthen pans to cool and preserve for use. 

A few trials will enabje yoe to makg it in a per- 
fect manner; and a little of this corn])osition will 
be found to answer all the purposes* soap for 
family use. The surplus ley of, the stronger kinds 
maybe preseiwed for future use, •anc^ the'" weaker 
ley will serve to yut upon fresh aslies on a future 
occasion; or a little of any these Jeys will fosnj 
a useful steep, with a considerable quantity of warm 
water, for the dirty plain linen intended to h'P 
w^ashed, but will be tog strong for printed calicoes 
or dyed articles. •" • 

2,^2. To make Jamaica Vegetahle &oap. 

This soap is prepaied fro»i the great American 
aloe,^in tfie following manner :< — The large succu- 
lent leaves being cut, are passed between the 
rollers of a mill, with their point foremost, and 
the juice being conducted into wide, shallow re- 
ceivers, through a coarse cloth or strainer, lies 
exposed to a hot sun^ till it is reduced to a thiclr 
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consistence.* It is then mede up into balls, with 
ley ash^s, to prev^^nt it from sticking to the fin- 
*gerft; after wh^ch* it may be kept for jrears, and 
serve for use, as well as Castile soap, in washing 
linen; but it has the superiot quality of mixing 
'and forming a lather with salt water as well as 
fr^sh. ^ 

Another mTethod or preparing this soap is, by 
cutting the leaves in pieces, pounding them in a 
large wooden mortar, and then expressing the 
jujee, which is* brought afterwards to a consistence, 
either b}^ the sun Or by boiling. One gallon of 
this juice, thus prepared, will yield about one 
pound avoirdupois, of a soft extract. It will 2hi- 
swer prepared in either of these ways, provftled 
the juice, before exposure to the sun or fire, be 
very carefully strained from the bruised fibres, 
and other imynbrane of the .leaves. The extract 
must never be coVnpounded with tallow, or any 
other unctuous materials, for such mixtures de- 
stroy its effect. 

The leaves afe used for scouriirg pewter and 
other kitchen utensils, and also for fioors. 

n 

253. To make Lady Derby's Soap. 

Two ounces of bitter almonds blanched, one 
ounce and a qua/ter cf tincture of benjamin, one 
pound of good plain white soap, and one piece of 
camphor the ^ize of a walnut. ^The almonds and 
camphor are to be beaten in a mortar until they 
are completely mixt'l; then work up with them 
the tincture of benjamin. The mixture being 
perfectly made, work the soap into it in the same 
manner. If the smell is too powerful of the cam- 
phor and tincture of benjamin, melt the soap by 
the fire, and the perfume will go off. This soap 
iias been tried by mapy persons of distinction, is 
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excellent in its quali ties* for cleansing the sk^n, and 
will be found greatly to assist tlii^ complexion, the 
ingredients being perfectly safe, dhd free f/om 
those pernicious projiertiejs that are* mostly incor- 
porated with other soap. 

25 1". * To •otahe llritish fieri) Tea» ^ 

TSike of hawthorn leaves, dried, two parts ; sage 
and balm one part; mix theiMj well J^ogether, and 
thej will make an excellent and pleasant sairatii;e 
tea, particularly wholesome to nervous people. 

• 

255.« Jiritlsh Substitute for Foreign Tea, 

.Betony, if gathered wdien just going to flower, 
has the taste of tea, and all the good qualities of it, 
without the bad ones, and, nioreoverf it cures in- 
veterate htad-aches. 


256. ^ Another. • , * - 

• 

Make an infusion of ground ivy, •which is very 
agreeable in flavour, especially if y©u add to •iti 
a drop or two of lemon-juice. It is reported b} 
many, that the habitual use of this herb will cure* 
the most obstinate cot^sumption. it is certainly 
a good pectoral, and whcn*greefi is fragrant: if 
mixed wn’th a few' powers of lavender, it makes a 
most agreeablfi hquor for summer usck; and, if ga- 
thered at a proper.time, has an agreeable taste to 
many^but.wholesome to all, efen w^heu dry. 

257. Another. * 

Balm, or lemon-balm afone, or with sage, is much 
recommended, wdth a few flowers of lavender ; it 
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has a nost delicious flavouf and taste, but is most 
agreeable when grten. 

• 

258. * The Vir^rca of Sage,, 

♦ This valuable herb was held in such high esteem 
among the ancients, Jiat they have left ns a Latin 
vciSe, which sigpifics, 

, TFhy ahovld a man die whilst he has sage in his 
garden 

It is reckoned admirable as a cordial, and to 
sweeti^n and cleanse the blood. It is goo(} in 
nervous cases, and is given in fevers, with a view 
to promote perspiration. With the addition of a 
little lemon-juice, it is very grateful and cooling ; 
some choose to take it dry, alleging that the surface 
of the leaves of green sage abound with animalcules, 
which are^'Vfcry visible through a microscope; and 
so thei;^are in many articles of common food ; but 
we may be assured, even if this is 'the case, that 
as they are nourished with the -sage, they are of 
( i6 harm, and, at ah events, a little hot water will 
^.destroy them. 

2591 To present excessive . Thirst in Cases of 
Emergency at Sea, in the Summer Time. 

r 

When thirct is excessive, as is often the case in 
summer time during long voyages, avoid, if possible, 
even in times of the greatest necessity, the drinkmg of 
salt water to allay the thirst, but rather keep thinly 
clad, and frequently dip in the sea, which will 
appease both hunger and thirst for a long time, 
and prevent the disagreeable sensation of swallow- 
^ing salt water. 
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260. To preserve Effgi sound for the Spacer/ Two 

I T \ 

cats, • 

For the follgwinfj proonijss, for keeping and pre- 
serving eggs perfectly soun?l, a patent was granted 
in February, 1791, to Mr. Jayne, of ShefiScld, Yo4^-* 
shire : * • . ^ 

IJut into a tub or vessel one bifshel, Winchester 
measure, of quicklime, thirty-two ounces of salt, 
eight ounces of cream of tai1;ar, and mix th^sam^ 
together with as much watei^ as will reduce Ae 
cbmposition, or mixture, to that *consistencc, that 
it will cause an egg put into it to swim with jts top 
jusfeabove the liquid: then put* and keep the eggs 
therein, wJiich will preserve them perfectly sound 
ft)r the space of two years at the least. 

This method is not the ^orse for being simple, 
and^tlie still simpler one of nv^rcly'keeping eggs 
in salt is known by many good housewives to pre- 
serve eggs quite sound ibr a con6idcra&l& time. 

26 1 • Manner of preserving Eggs perfcctl y fresh, for 
Twelve Months, , , ^ 

Having provided small casks, like oyster barrel£^ 
fill them with fresh laid eggs; then pour into each 
cask, the head of which is^supp^ed to havelbeen 
first taken out, as much cold thick lime-water ^ 
will fill up ay thip void spaces befween the eggs, 
smd likewise completely cover thenif The thicker 
the lime-water is* the bettej^ provided it will fill 
up nil the interstices, and be liquid at the top of 
the cask ; .thU done, lay on the head of the cask 
lightly. No farther care is necessary than merely 
to preveiii the lime from grow’^ing too hard, by 
adding, occasionally, a little common winter on tho 
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surface, should it seem so disposed, anff keeping 
the cilsks Ironi heat and tro it. The eggs, when 
tal^n out for.LUse^ arc to be washed from the ad- 
heringlinie with a little cold water, wdien they will 
have both the appcaryifl'e * awd qualities of fresh 
laid eggs, the lime preserving them from shrinking 
o» putridity. ^ 

• • . 

262. Another Method. 

• Tlv most sample and easy mode of preserving 
eggs is to rirt) the outside of the shell, as soon as 
gathered from the nest, with a little' butter, or any 
other. grease that is not fetid. By filling up the 
pore& of the shell, tlie evapoiatioii of the liquid*part 
of the egg is preveiftt'd ; and either by that means, 
or by excluding the exieinal air, which Fourcroy 
supposes destroys the «nilkiness which most people 
are fond of in new»laid egg^, that niilkiness w^ll he 
preserved far months, as perfect as when the egg 
was taken *^om the nest. 

^ • • 

26[\. ( 'ream jjreaervcd hi long^ 

# • • f . 

Mix witli ,‘i quantity of fresh rich cream liaJf its 

4veight of white sugar in powder; stir the whole 
wxdl.togethcr, and preserve it in bottles w^ell corked. 
In this »tatc it ifii reacky to mix with tea or coffee, 
itnd has continued in good condition during a voyage 
to America, ^ • • • 

• / 

261-. To make dftijictal Asses Milk.^ ^ 

Two ounces of pearl barley, two ounct^s of harts- 
horn shavings, three ounces of Eringo root can- 
died. nine garden snails; boil these in six quarts of 
spring water *till it comes to three ; put two spoons- 
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fill of row's milk into half a pint of thd above, 
and drink it lukewarm about half* an hou^ before 
you rise in the morniug. • , , ^ 

N. B.— You may leave out the ijpails if you do 
not like them, but 4t is Im^t to use them. 

265. To free Molasses from^heir sharp Taste, and to 
render them ft to be used in^leAd of Sa^ai. 

Take twenty-four pounds of molasses, twenty- 
four pounds of water, and s^ix pounds of cl^rcoal, 
coarsely pulverized : mix thoin in a kettle, and^^oil 
file whole over a slow wood fire. *W'hen the mixture 
has boiled half an hour, pour it into a flat vessel, in 
order that the charcoal may subside to the bottom : 
then pou» oft‘ the liquid, and •place it over the fire 
*once more, that the superfluous water may eva- 
porate, and the molasses b|^ brought to their former 
coirsislence. Twenty-four pounds, df molasses will 
produce twenty-four pounds of syrup^ 

This method has been employed on large scale, 
with the hsqipicst effects; life .molasses become 
sensibly milder,^ and can be cmplo'yed in many* 
articles of food* though in^dishes^ where iniyi is 
used, or for cordials mixed with spices, sugar is^o 
be preferred. 

266. To ^dcstrfy Bugs, 

« 

Take of the diighcst rectified spirits of wine, 
(viz. lamp spirits) that will burn alt away dry, and 
leave not 'the l«ist moistuip behind, half a pint : 
new disftillcd oil, or spirits, of turpentine, half a 
pint; mix them together, a^d break into it, in 
small bits, half an ounce of. camphor; which will 
dissolve in a few minutes; shake them well to- 
gether, and with a sponge, or a brush, dipt in some 
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of it, wfet very well the bed or furniture wherein 
these varmin harbour and breed, and it will infallibly 
Jcill 4ind destroy both them and their nits^ altliougn 
they swarm evpr so much. But then the bed or 
, furniture must be w^ell flpd thoroughly wet with it 
Jthe dust upon them being first brushed and shook 
off^, by which means it will neither stain, soil, nor in 
the least hurt Mie finest silk or damask bed that is. 
The quantity hefre ordered of this curious njeat 
white mixture, which costs about a shilling, will 
lid anv one b^d whatever, though it swarms with 
bu^s. Do but touch a live bug with a drop of it, 
and you will find it die immediately ; if any should 
happen to appear, after once using, it will only be 
for want of well wetting the lacing, &c. of the bed, 
or the foldings of tlie linings or curtain?^ near the 
rings, or the joints, or holes in and about the bed, 
or head-board, wherein, the bugs or nits nestle and 
breed, and then their being w^ell wet altogether 
again, with more of the same mixture, which dries 
in as fast as^you use it, pouring some of it into the 
joints or holes where the sponge or brush cannot 
rcMcIi, will never fail absolutely to destroy them 
all. Some beds, that have much wood-work, can 
hardly be thoroughly cleaned without being first 
•viktMi down ; but others that can be drawn out, or 
that you can get well behind to be done as it should 
be, may. , , 

^ Note . — The smell this mixture occasions will be 
gone ill two or three da}S, which ’s yet very whole- 
bome, and to many people agreeable. You must 
remember always to sliaxe the liquor together very 
well whenever you use it, which must Le ir the 
daytime, not by cand^^hght, lest the subtlety of the 
mixture should catch the fiame as you are using it, 
and occasion damage, 
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267. Another MefJ^od, 

• • • < 

The risk of bugs in a large city ^ inevitVole ; the 
clotheS’boxes of cervaMil, the going to a public, 
place or in a public carriage, or the insect beir^ 
blown gainst the apparel wjiile walking the streets, 
may introduce *it into the house. •But to cleanly 
people, whose beds are examined, and the joints 
oiled with pure sweet oil ^three or four times a 
year, they cannot become trouUesomc; • except 
^what no person can be becu»e against, they sltbuJd 
"succeed in Ihc occupation of a liouse, a filthy, 
though perhaps a very fine [predecessor, who has 
permitted the animal to entrench itself in the walls 
and tlic oeiling. * 

In such a situation the chimney and the windows 
were pasted up air-tight,* and after a mixture of 
poArder of brimstone and saltpetre l[as used by the 
makers of vitriolic acid )» was set fire l^o with proper 
precaution, in an earthen pan and s^rfd, the doors 
were shut, acid the joints pasted up. Tlie remedy, 
and in such a case it was thought proper to fumigate* 
all the rooms, was effectual Coloured hangings, 
&c. which the gas might hurt, were removed :*o 
the bedding and to wood it does no injury. K 

There ib however &ome difficulty in forming such 
a quantity of vitriolic aci^*gas,^hich is heavy and 
not very expansible, as completely to penetrate the 
(devices of iho i com in which the insects harbour. 
As the oxymuriatic gas is at ledst as strong a 
poison to animals as the vitmolic, there is no reason 
to ^tidlpatc that it is not equally so to the bug, 
and it is* much more easily applied and more ex- 
pansible. It is likely to answer, but there has been 
no similar opportunity Of trying it. Coloured hang- 
ings should be removed, as thbugh that gas will 
not affect completely oxidated metallic dyes, it wall 
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bleach whiten the vegetable colours. After some 
hours' fumigation, tjie doors and windows should be 
thrown open, without breathing, or as little as pos- 
sible, the air or the rooms^ Th 9 remaining gas will 
^then be dissipated more quickly than the vitriolic. 

268. ^ • Plate Powder. * 

In most of the articles sold as plate pow^ders, 
qndcr a -variety of names, there is an injurious 
mi35.ture of quicksilver, which is said sometimes so 
far to penetrate and render silver brittle, that i* 
will even break with a fall. Whitening, properl}' 
purified from sand,, applied wet, and rubbed till 
dry, is one of the easiest, safest, and certainly tlie 
cheapest of all plate powders: jew'ellcrs and silver- 
smiths, for small articles, seldom use any thing 
else. If, however, the "plate be boiled a little in 
water, with an ouiice of calcined hartshorn in 
powder to ebout three pints of water, then drained 
over the ve»*^el in which it was boiled, and after- 
wards dried by the fire, while some soft linen rags 
are boiled in the liquid till they have wholly im- 
it, these rags will, when dry, not only assist 
to clean the plate, which must afterwards be rubbed 
^Bright with leather, but also serve admirably for 
cleaning brass locks, finger-plates, &c. 

269. Usefulness of Clivers, or Geo§e firass. 

Young geese are very fond of the fcranche<? of 
this plant ; the seeds fiiay be used instead pf coffee. 
The expressed juice of the stem and leaves, talten 
to the amount of fiJur ounces night and morning, 
is very efficacious in removing many of those cu- 
taneous eruptions, which are called, though im- 
properly, scorbutic : but it must be continued for 
several weeks. 
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• t 

270. Important Uses of the L^ves of the Fine, 

• ^ • 

From experiments made by Sift James Hall, it 
has been found that tliNJeaves of the vine, dried 
in the shade, make an excellent and extreme]^ 
wholesojme tea, though diffei^ing in taste and flavour 
from tliat commonly used. Besides, also feeing 
admirably calculated for making Vinegar, the prim- 
ings ol‘ the vine, on being jjruiscd and put into a 
vat or mashing tub, and boiling \^ater poured dn 
them, in the same way as i^ done Vith malt,* will 
produce a liquor of a line vinous quality; which, 
being fermented, forms a substitute for beer; and 
which, on being distilled, proifuccs a good spirit of 
the nature of brandy. * 


STljf Valuable Properties ^of CJherryTree Gunu 

The gum that exudes from the trunk and branches 
of the cherry-tree is equal to gum-Jirabic. Has- 
selquist relaftjs that, during a %iege, more than 
an hundred mcikwere kept alive -for two months 
nearly, w^ithout any other sustenance than a htUe 
of this gum taken into the mouth sometimes, am 
Buifered gradually to dissolve. ^ 


272. Valuable Properties of the Helianthus Annum, 

• •or Sun Flower. ^ 

The seeds aiFofd a good ratable oil ; the stalks 
p^ottfsh, firhen burned like those of Turkish corn. 
From the large quantity of pith in the stalks, paper 
may be made. ^ ^ 

The young stalks are eaten at Frankfort on the 
Main, as greens ; and the old arc used as fire-woodf 
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273. ,-Fly IFater. 

' • ' I 

Most* of the« fly- waters, and other preparations 
.commonly sold for the^uestruction of flies, are 
variously disguised poisons, dangerous and even 
fatrl to the human species; such as solutions of 
mer('ury, arsenic, &c. mixed with honey or syrup. 
The following preparation, however, without en- 
dangering the lives of children, or other incautious 
persons, is not iess fatal to flics than even a solution 
of Arsenic. Dissolve ^two drachms of the extract of 
quassia in half a pint of boiling water ; and adding 
a little* sugar or syrup, pour the mixture on plates. 
To this enticing food the flies are extremely partidl^ 
and it never fails to Destroy them. 

t274. To mahe a whole^me Food of Cashew Nuts. 

I 

Cashew nuts may be prepared as food, by blanch-^ 
ing them With hot water to wash off the caustic oil, 
or roasting fhcmjn a pot like coffee but care must 
* be taken to hvoid the smoke, which is very acrid. 
They may also De prepared by sticking them on a 
i^rli, and burning them at a candle. The oil of the 
^^hell is abundant, and thoroughly roasts tlie kernel 
within. The kernel of the fresh cashew nut is made 
into an emulsion, ^ke almonds, and universally used 
in the West Indies. 

275. Curious small Cakes Incense for perfuming 

Apartments. ^ ^ 

Take equal quantities of lignum rhodium, and 
anise, in powder, with a little powder of dried 
Seville orange-peel, and the same of gum benzoin, 
or benjamin, and beat all together in a marble 
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mortar. Then, addii^ some gum dragon^ or tra- 
gacanth, dissolved in rose-w^er,* put in a little 
dvet; beat the whole again together, makp up this • 
mixture into small cakes, and plac^them on paper 
to dry. One of these Siikes being burnt in the* 
largest apartment, will diffuse a most agreeabW 
odour tj^rough the whole ro6m, • 

270. Essence of Soap for Shamng or JVashvng 
Hands, 

• • 

Take a pound and a halft of ^finfc white sodb in 
\liin slices, and add thereto two ounces of salt of 
tartar; mix tliein well together, ‘and put this mix- 
tn*e into one quart of spirits* of wine,-in a bottle 
which wiU hold double the {Quantity of the ingre- 
•dients ; tie a bladder over the mouth of the bottle, 
and prick a pin through tli# bladder ; set it to digest 
in a gentle heat, and shake the contents from time 
to time, taking care to take out tlve pin at such 
times to allow passage for the air Jfrom within ; 
when the soiip is dissolved, fiIter«thehquor through 
paper, to free it from impurities ; then scent it with* 
a little bergamot or essence 4 >f leniqp. It will J^ave 
the appearance of fine oil, and a small quantity iftll 
lather w^ith water like soap, and is much superior 1% 

use for washing or shaving. ' , 

• • 

• • 

277. CowposUwn for Shaving, without the Use^of 
• ifazor. Soapy or fVator. 

Mix one pint &nd a half clear lime-water, two 
ounces \)f gum-arabic, hah an ounce of insinglass, 
an eighth of an ounce of cochineal, a quarter of 
an ounce of turmeric-root (made into powder), an 
eighth of an ounce of^salt of tartar, and an eighth 
of an ounce of cream of tartar, together: boil them 
for one hour at least (stirring up the mixture duriiig 
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the wh^ile time of boiling, avd be careful not to let 
it boil over), clear it through a sieve; then add 
two‘pounds and a half of pumice-stone, finely pul- 
verized; mix the whole together with the hands, 
into one cake, by the '^^istance of the white of 
/■wo eggs, well stirred up. Then divide the cake, 
so^nade, into twelve ^ smaller cakes; dry them in 
the' )pen air f(tr three da>s; put them into an oven 
of moderate heat, for twenty-four hours, when they 
will be completely dryland tit for u^se. Apply them, 
with a* gentle Viiction, to the beard, 'and they will 
produce the ciinplett' eftect of shaving, by rubbing 
off the hair. 

I 

278. Economical of cutting Canlifower. 

Instead of cutting off’ the whole head of a cauli- 
flower, leave a part on, wf the size of a gooseberry, 
and all the leaves: second, and even third heads 
will be formed, and thus they may be eaten for 
two or thiecf months; when, at present, by cutting 
the head completely off, the bed o^’ cauliflowers 
are gone in two or three weeks. They should be 
planted in good mois^- ground, and treated in the 
i^.’me manner as celery. 

279. Necessary Hints to those who use Copper 

Hcssels for culinary Purposes, 

In domestic economy, the iiCLCcsity of keeping 
copper vessels always clean is generally acknow- 
ledged; but it may not perhaps be so generally 
known, that fat and oily substances, and vegeuble 
acids, do not attack copper while hot; and, therer 
fote, that if no liquid be ever suffered to grow cold 
in copper vessels, those utensils may be used for 
every culinary purpose, with perfect safety. 

Dr. Johnstone relates the shocking case of three 
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men who died, after* excruciating suffcrifigs, in 
consequence of eating some vfctuals prepared in 
an unclean copper on board the Cyclops frigate. — 
Thirty-three other^men ^iccanic illj and were put ^ 
upon the sick-list, at the^nie time, and from the * 
same cause. ^ • 

Dr. Pcrcival ^ives an acefount of^a young lady 
who amused herself, while her liair was dres^ng, 
wifli eating samphire pickle impregnated with 
copper. She soon complained of pgin in the stor 
mach, and in live days vomiting conipienced, which 
was incessant-for two days. After this her stomach 
became prodigiously distended; and in nine days 
af^r eating the pickle, death relieved her from her 
suncrings.^ • 

280. To •prevent Lamps J)om being pernicious to 
j Asthmatic Persons y or others, •liable to Com^ 

plaints 0 / the Chest. 

Let a sponge, three or four inches^in diameter, 
be moistened* with pure water, Snd dn that state . 
be suspended by*a string or wire, exactly over the 
flame of the lamp, at the distance of a few inclfb%; 
this substance wdl absorb ail the smoke emitt^ 
during tlio evening, or night, after which it should^ 
be rinsed in warm waW-T, by, which means it Will be 
again rendered lit for use. * * ^ 

281. To maftr'eioifSmiral JVicks fo% Lamps. 

Wlien using a lamp with a«flat wick, if you take 
a pwee 6f clean cotton stocking, it will answer, the 
purpose well as the cotton wicks which are sold 
m tlie shops. * 

282. Economical Use of Roots of Trees. 

In many paits of*England and iScotland, trees 
are cut down above the surface of the earth, leaving 
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the st\?mp8 an. incumbrance to the ground^ when 
^ the^ might be ro^ ted up to advantage, if used in 
* the^ following manner Dig out these but-ends, 
or stumps, and wkh a a)mmon augre, bore a hole 
in their centre, about ^ or nine inches deep, into 
'’which put a charge of powder of three or four 
indies; then dil up ^e space above it by an iron 
sci^ew of the* spmc dimensions, and put ^ quick 
match, of about eighteen inches long, into the 
hollow of the^ screw, and set fire thereto, and re- 
tire ; the explosion will split the log or stump into 
various pieces, in one of which the screw will be 
found retained. Much valuable fuel nia^ be thus 
obtained from the knotty roots of oaks, elms, yew 
trees, &c. 

The screws, and other implements for this pur- 
pose, may be seen at the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi, or may be p'urchased from Mr. Knight, 
ironmonger. Foster-lane, Cheapside. ^ 

283 . Appllcatim of the Roots of Fir-Trees or 
Fines. 

• ' 

p The roots or but-ends of fir-trees, split in the 
manner above-mentioned, will yield a considerable 
quantity of pitch and tar, by the following manage- 
ment: — Make a hole in tbe earth, a few inches 
deep, on the sidt of d hill, in which lay a coat of 
day, and therein pile the fir rooLs, split as above, 
and cut to the length of not%ior^ than three feet, 
upon bars of iron laid above the hole, and the logs 
piled up at the distance of half an inch frofiTOach 
other, and each row laid crossway of the oth6r, to 
any height required ; fire is to be set to the top of 
the pile, and as it consumes the wood, the pitchy 
tar, and re^^in, contained in the wood, melt and run 
from it into the hole below, and from thence by a 
small trench into a large ho'e, made several feet 
deep in the ground, to receive these products. 
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284*. Useful Proper licit of Re^ Spurge. 

• ^ » 

Warts or corns anointed with tha juice of this 
plant presently disappear A drop of it put into 
the hollow of a decayed and aching tooth destroys 
the nerve, and consequently removes the pan. 
Some people ru6 it behind the ears that it i^ay 
blister, and by that means give relief. 

• • 

285. To make Portable Balls for femoving^Sjwls 
• from Clothes in general.^ 

Take fuller s-earth perfectly, dried, so that it 
crulnbles into powder, moisten it with the clear 
juice of leTnons, and add a small quantity of pure 
pearl-ashes ; then work and knead the whole care- 
fully together, till it acquires the consistence of a 
thick clastic paste; form it inA) convenient small 
balls, and expose them to the heat of (he sun, in 
which they ought to be completely dried. In this 
state they are^t for use in the manner/ollowing 
First, moisten tin; spot on your clothes with water, 
then rub it with the ball jus4 described, and suffer 
it again to dry in the sun: after having washed thik 
spot with pure water, it will entirely disappear. 

2SG. The Fumes of Brimstone useful in removing 
Spots ^r Sfainn in Lmen, 

• 

If a red rose be«held in the fumes of a brinistone- 
matqji, tl^c colour will soon Begin to change, and, 
at length,* the flower will become white. Hy*the 
same process, fruit-stains or flon-moulds may be 
removed from linen or jcotton cloths, if the spots 
be previously moistened with water. With iron- 
moulds, weak muriatic acid is preferable, assisted 
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by heat; as by laying th^ cloth on a tea-pot or 
kettl^ tilled with boiling water. 

• ^ * 

287. To ren?ove Spots oj* Grease from Paper. 

f • 

Take an equal quantity of roach alum, burnt, 

' £^d flour of brimstone, finely powdered together ; 
wet the pappr a little, and put Ismail quantity of 
the powder on* the place, rubbing it gently •with 
your finger, and the spot will disappear. 

« • 

258. Substitute^ for Salt of Sorrel^ for removing Ink 
* Spots and Iron-moulds. 

Take six paits of crystals of tartar, in powder, 
three parts of alum, likewise pulverized, and use 
them in the same manner as salt of sorrel. 

289. Enepediimis Method of taking out Stains from 
Scarlet, or f "civet of any other Colour. 

Take soap wbrt, bruise it, strain out its juices, 
and add to it a small quantity of black soap. Wash 
^^Le stain with this liquor, sutiering it to dry between 
whiles, and by this method the spots will in a day 
^or two entirely disappear. 

^^90. To take Spots effectually out of Silk, Linen, 
or IF wllen. ' ^ 

I 

Spirits of turpentine, twelve drd]is, and the 
aame quantity of spirits of wine ; grind these with 
an ounce of pipe-maker’s clay, and rub the spots 
therewith. You are to wet the composition when 
you do either silk, linen, ror woollen with it; let it 
rernaii^ till dry, then rub it off, and the spot or 
spots will disappear. 
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True spirits of sa1ts| diluted with water, yill re- 
move iron-moulds from linen ; ^nd* sal-ammoniac, 
with lime, will take out the stains of» wine. , 

• 

291 . To take the Stains Grease from TVoollen or 
Silk. • 

Three ounces *of spirits of wine^ three ounce^ of 
French chalk, powdered, and five ounces of pipe- 
day. Mix the above ingredjents, and make them 
up in rolls about the length of a fhiger, an^l yoil 
wdll find a never-failing remedy for rcfhioving grdhse 
from woollen or silken goods. 

N. B. — It is to bo applied by rubbing on the 
spftt either dry or wet, and afterwards brushing the 
place. • • 

29'J. Easy and safe Meting of discharging Grease 
' Spots from JJ'oollert Cloths, 

Fullers’ earth, or tobacco pipe-clay? being put 
wet on an oiUspot, absorbs the oHas tne water eva- 
porates, and leaves the vegetable or'animal fibres 
of cloth clean, bn being beaten "or brushed out. 
When the spot is occasioned by taflow or wax* ^ 
is necessary to heat the part cautiously by an iror 
or the fire, while the cloth is dicing. In some * 
kinds of goods, blottiftg pager, b^an, or raw sfarch, 
may be used with advantage. , 

293. To take out Spots of Ink. 

• • 

As sogn as the accident l^appens, wet the place 
with juice of sorrel or lemon, or w ith vincgar,«and 
the best hard white soap. * 

294. To take Iron-moulds out of Linen. 

Hold the iron-mould on the cover of a tankard 
of boiling water, ancf rub on the spot a little juice 
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of sor*el and a little salt, i nd when the cloth has 
thoroughly imbibed the juice, wash it in lee. 

29Sm To take out Spots, on Siih 

Rub the spots with spirit of turpentine; this 
spirit exhaling, carries off with it the oil that causes 
the spot. 

296. To take out of Packet of all Colours 

* except Crimson. 

Take a crummy whcaten loaf, cut *it in two, tostet 
it before the fire, and, while very hot, apply it to 
the part spotted with wax. Then apply another 
piece of toasted bread hot as before, and continue 
this application till the wax is entirely taken out. 

297. Process for preparing nitrous Acid for 
tracting Stains, 8(c.from tanned Leather. 


Take half a pint of water, a quarter of a pint of 
nitrous acid^ and half an ounce of salts of lemon. 
Put the water in a bottle, and add the nitrous acid 



^add half a pu4 of skimmed milk ; shake them oc- 
casionally for three or fom: days, and the liquor 
will be fit use: ' 


^ The AppJication.’^'With a brush and soft water 
dean the surface of the leather from all grease, 
dirt, &c. Next scrape on it a little Bath brick, or 
white free sand; add a little of the aboye lipuor, 
and with a brush scour it well, repeating this pref- 
cess till the whole lias been gone over ; then, with 
a dean sponge and watcr^ wash off what remains 
of the brick : leave the leather to dry gradually, 
and it will be of a light new colour. If it is wished 
\o be darker, brush it with a hard brush a little^ 
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before it is dry, and jt will be of a rich* ^rown 
tinge. ^ • 

A § 

296. To extract Grease Spots fromj^aper* 

Scrape finely some pip^-clay, the quantity of 
which may be easily determined on making 
experiment : lay xhercon the sSicet or leaf, and cover 
tlie spot in like manner with the vclay ; cover the 
whole with a sheet of paper; then apply, for a few 
seconds, a lieatcd ironing box, or any substitute, 
adopted by laundresses. On jising ^dian rhbber * 
to remove the dust taken up by* the grease, the 
paper will be found restored to its original degree 
of ^'hiteness and opacity. • • 

• • 

290. To lemove Spots of Grease from Books and 
Prints 

After having gently warmerf the paper stained 
with grease, wax, oil, or any fat bod}/^ whatever, 
take out as much as possible of it, Dy means of 
blotting paper. Then dip a small brush in the 
essential oil of well-rectified spirit of turpentine, 
heated almost to an ebullitioif(for when cold it aftte 
only very weakly), and draw it gently over bot^ 
sides of the paper, which must be carefully kept • 
warm. This operation must be repeated as many 
times as the quantity of the tat b(fdy i^ibed by the 
paper, or the tjfjpkness of the paper may render 
necessary. Wlien the greasy substance is entirely 
removed, recourse may be had to the following 
method to restore the papet to its former white- 
ness, whidi is not completely restored by the first 
process. Dip another brush into highly rectified 
spirit of wine, and Arny it, in like manner, over 
the place which was stained, and particularly round 
the edges, to remove the border, that would still 
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preset^' a stain. By employing these means^ with 
proper caution; the spot will totally disappear; the 
paper will resume its original whiteness; and if the 
process has been employed on a part written on 
with common ink, or p^^^iitcd with printer’s ink, it 
^will experience no alteration. 

30Q. To take Spots out of Cloths, Stuffs^ Silk, 
Cotton, and Linen. 

Take two quarts of^ spring water, put in it a little 
fine white potash, abjut the quantity of a wamut, 
and a lemon cut In slices ; mix these well together, 
and let it stand for twenty-four hour^ in the sun ; 
then strain it off, and put the clear liquid up for 
use. This water takes out all spots, whether pitch, 
grease, or oil, as well in hats, as cloths and stuffs, 
silk or cotton, and lin^n. As soon as the spot is 
taken out, wash the place with fair water; for 
cloths of a deep colour, add to a spoonful of the 
mixture as much fair water as to weaken it. 

Grease spots in cloth may be removed by using 
soap and water with a tooth or nail brush, and 
afterwards wipjng off^^e lather with the wet corner 
tf** a towel. Essence of lemon, or pure spirit of 
^lurpentine, will remove pitch from cloth, Ac. 

In woollen cloth, an easier method is to scrape 
off the har^lallow wiih the edge of a tea-spoon, 
then rub thUpart briskly with a clpan woollen rag, 
shifting the rag us the part becomes <iirty ; or, pla^ 
some blotting |[)apcr on the spot, and press it with a 
hot iron, occasionally jnoving the paper! 

301. Remedy against the Effects of Ink, when just 
spilled. 

If the ink be spilled on a ruffle, or apron, &c. 
r/hile you have it on, let one hold the spotted part 
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• 

between his two handi over a basin and rib it, 
while another pours water gradujjly ’from a decan- 
ter upon it, and let a whole pitcBer-fuIl be used if 
necessary ; or if the ruffle, apron, &c.«be at liberty, 
let it be dipped into ‘a basin filled with water, and 
there squeezed and dipped in again, taking care to ♦ 
change th^e waterjii abundanoe every two or thr*e 
squeezes. If the* ink be spilled op d green taWe 
carpet, it may immediately be taken out with a tea- 
spoon so entirely, that scarcely^any water atall shall, 
be wanted afterwards, provided it was* only thlt ;p- 
stant spilled, as the down of tife cjpttf prevents the 
im*mediatc soating in of the ink, or of any other 
liquor (except oil) ; but if it hav(i lain some tirile, be 
the^tinie (‘ver so long, provide^ the place be still 
wet, by pouring on it fresh clean water by little and 
little at a time, and gathering it up again each time 
with a sp^on, pressing hard t!b squeczg it out of the 
clotliSnto the spoon, you will af last bring it to its 
natural colour, as if no such accident .had hap- 
pened. • 

• • • 

302. To discharge Grease Jrom Eeather, 

Apply the white of an egg to the spot, and dry it\ 
in the sun ; or, mix two table-spoonsful of spirit of 
turpentine, half an ounce of mealy potatoes, -and 
some of the best Duniam Aiustard. nApply this 
mixture to the spot, and rub it off when ary ; a little* 
vinegar addedn-enders it more efficacious. 

♦ • 

303. . To make €xcell9nt Ink. 

• ^ • • 

*Take a pound of the best Aleppo galls, half a 
pound of copperas, a quarter of a pound of gum- 
arabic, and a quarter of a pound of white sugar- 
candy. Bruise the galls, and beat the other ingre- 
dients 6 ne ; and infuse then; all in three quarts of* 
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white^wine, or r^iin-water. *Let this mixture stand 
hot by the fire' three or four days ; and then put it 
on a s^ow fire so ak to boil. Stir it frequently, and 
let it stand five or six hours, till one quarter of it 
be evaporated. When told, stihin it through a clean 
coarse piece of linen ; bottle, and keep it for use. 

The communicator of this good old receipt is con- 
virced that much pains have been taken to ascertain 
the due proportions of the galls and copperas , for 
he has found that, on diminishing or increasing their 
relative quantities as above, the ink has alv\ ays been 
paie ; but thi& dcfecfi; will sometimes happen, if the 
materials be not of the best kind. The quality of 
the p‘'per written on will also make a difference in 
the colour of the ink. ^ 

The grand secret'in preparing this ink, which will 
never change its colour, if properly attended to, 
though kept never so bng, consists in the keeping 
it free from that mouldhiess, which, in hot weather 
particulailjr is apt to form upon the surface. The 
best way is to put it into a large glass hottlc, with 
a ground stoj)pec, and to shake it frequently. If, 
from a sudden, heat of the weather, or neglect in 
shaking, the mouldintss should appear, either take 
t oflT, if in a very small quantity and easily removed, 
^’or otherwise let it accumulate till a thick crust be 
formed ; and then, with a piece of wood, or wire 
crooked at the erd, tul e it on all at once. It hs very 
usual to put ink into an earthen or stone jar, whicn 
is suspended to some door that is frequently opened, 
in order that the ink may be shaken. But few doors 
are either regularly or suflicienfJy agitated for the 
purpose of preventing the formation qi the de- 
structive vegetable substance or mouldiness ; and 
this, being once accumulated, and of course not 
seen in the jar, is shaken together with the ink, and 
the whole is spoiled. You might just as well put a 
quantity of rotten mushrooms into a bottle of ink, 
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and expect that it shoi»ld retain its virtue. * It has 
been found that the bruih>ed or {powdered materials 
of this receipt for making ink, 'if infused yi cold • 
water and well strained, will answer the purpose, 
where it is difficult (h* inconvenient to heat them as 
before directed. If the ink be required Jo be more^ 
black and^globsy than usual, iiK'rease uith discreCkin 
the quantities of gum and sugar-candy f but too m^^ch 
of them will make the ink sticky; and which should 
not be used, wheie the wiiting is made in ^ny fold- 
ing book. • • 

3(J4% To makf* one Gallon of Black Writing Ink. 

Into a glazed stone jar or pitelfer put one pound of 
Aleppo gays, slightly bruised; ^hen add one gallon 
of rain viater, nearly of a boiling heat; let these stand 
together for fourteen daysgupon the kitchen hearth, 
or njoderatcly warm ; after lliat tkne add foul* 
ounces of green copperas or sulphate of iron, four 
ounces of logwood chips or shavings, oh^ ounce of 
alum, one oun^e of sugar-candy, ai^d four ounces of 
gum-arabic or Senegal. Let the whold remain ten 
or twelve days longer in a moi^erate heat, the mouth 
of the vessel slightly covered with paper. Stir tT)*| 
ingredients nell with a stick twice a day during the^ 
whole time; tiien strain off the ink through lii^en or 
flannel, bottle it, pourm httl^ brandy on the top of 
the ink in each bottle, then cork them well, and kee[^ 
them for use iy temperate heat. 

This ink may be depended uporP as excellent, 
durable, and^reseiwing the writing all a deep black. 

N.«B.— eThe best galls for the purpose are those 
which are dark coloured, heavy,. and free from grub 
holes. 

305. Red'ink. 

Take a quarter of^a pound of the best BraziU 
w'ood, (get it in the log if possible, and rasp or shave 

• - • H 
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it yoirself ), one ounce of dream of tartar, and one 
ounce of alum*; boil these ingredients in a quart of 
clear v^ater till half is consumed, then add to the ink, 
when filtered 4iot, one ounce of gum-arabic and one 
ounce of fine sugar. • 

A little salt added will prevent it from becoming 
niOuldy. 

"M}Q. To prevent Ink from moulding. 

Half a dolzen cloves, bruised with gum-aiabic, 
are to be pul into the bottle. If a very fine ink is 
wanted, white wine, or vinegar and water, should be 
used instead of water alone. 

S07. To make Indian Ink, 

Put six liglited wicKs^into a dish of oil ; hang an 
iron or tin concavd cover over it so as to receive all 
the smoke ; when there is a sufficient quantity of soot 
settled to Che cover, then take it oft‘ gently with a 
feather upon a sheet of paper, and mix it up with 
gum tragacanth to a proper consistence. 

'•N. B. The cleai^st oil makes the finest soot, 
.^consequently the best ink, 

JJOS.' To make China Ink, 

M c 

' Take dried black horfee-beans burn them to a 
powder, mix them up with gurfi-arabic water, and 
bring them to a mass ; press it well, and let it dry. 

so!). Substitute for Indian Ink, 

Boil parchment slips, or cuttings of glove leather, 
in water, till it forms a si^e, whicli, when cool, be- 
comes of tlie consistence of jelly ; then, having 
blackened an earthen plate, by holding k over the 
flame of a candle, mix up, with a camel hair pen- 
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cil, the fine lamp-black thiib obtained, with sc^e of 
the above size, while the plate is# still warm. This 
black requires no grinding, and produces an«ink of * 
the very colour, which works as frfely with the 
pencil, and is as perfectly transparent as the best 
Indian ink ; it possesses the advantage of furnishing# 
artists wit|^ a substitute for that article, which ni^Ly 
be prepared in situations where it ryight be difficult 
to obtain the ink itself. 

• 

310. German Black for J^rhiters. • 

I'ake the lees of port wine, dry and burn them; 
add thereto good ivory black, tin; stones of chetries, 
pluAs, or other stone fruit, burnt in close vessels, 
and fine soft charcoal made from burnt willow; 
grind the whole well together into one mass, from 

which the best printing ink nRiy be forined. 

• • 

311. Permanent fVrUhig Ink. • • 

As common writing ink is susceptiblccof being ef- 
faced by oxygenated muriatic acid, aijd as the know- 
ledge of this fact may be abus#d to very fraudulent^ 
purposes, the following composition for inks, abso- \ 
lutely iiulcstruftiblc, is recommended to the notice 
of the curious. ^ • 

Boil one ounce of Brazil w#*od, and three ounces 
of liUt-galls, in 4(i ounces of water, till they shall* 
be re<luced to thirfy ounces in all. Pour this de- 
coction, whil^ it is yet hot, upon half an ounce of 
sulphate of iion, or martial vit«ol, a quarter of an 
ounce*of ghpi-arabic, and a quarter of‘ an ounce of 
white sugar. After these substahees are dissolved, 
•’•dd to the solution one ounce* and a quarter of 
indigo, finely pulverized, Arith three quarters of an 
ounce of lamp-black, very pure, of smoke blacky 
previously diluted in o^^e ounge of the best biandy. • 

’ H 9 
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ThV followinf^ receipt is^still more simple: Boil 
one ounce of Brazil wood, twelve ounces of 
waterp and lialf an ounce of alum; continue the 
ebullition tilhthe lic^uid mixture shall have been 
reduced to ei^ht ounces; then add an ounce of the 
r black oxide ot manganese, which has been reduced 
by decantation to extreme fineness, and, in mixture 
wiJi It, half an ounce of guui-arabic 

Remark — The chief advantage of thi^ ink (said 
to be proposed by Schever) is, that it is m part a 
prinftr s ink ; the black oxide of manganese, and 
the lamp-black,- not being affected by acids, and 
the indigo in powder but slightly, so that they must 
be effaced by rulibing or washing ott‘, and not by 
solution. The ink, however, is not absolutely ?w- 
rientrttetibJe^ nor equal to the common indelible 
ink, which maybe used on paper as well as silk, 
linen, and cotton cloths. 

812. Prffnanent Red Ink for maihiag Linen. 

This useful preparation, which contrived by 
the late learned and ingenious Dr. Smellie, of Edin- 
burgh, who «was originally a printer in that city, 
: may be used either with types, a hair pencil, el- 
even with a pen. Take half an ounce of vermilion, 
and a dram of salt of steel i let them be finely levi- 
gated with linseed orl, to tne thickness or limpidity 
required for the occasion. Thi? has not only a very 
good appearance; but will, it is tfaid, be found per- 
fectly to resist the effects of acids, as well as of all 
alkaline leys. It may be made of other colours, by 
si<bstituting the proper articles instead of verinilion. 

813. To make Symjiathetic or Invisible Ink. 

Let quick-limc be quenched in common water, 
and while quenching let spme rad orpiment be 
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added to it, (this, however, ought to be dole by 
placing warm ashes under it for ji whole day), and 
let the liquor be filtered and preserved in glass . 
bottle well corked. Then boil litharge of gold, 
well pounded, for half an* hour, with vinegar, in 
a brass vessel, and filter the whole through paper, ^ 
and preserve it also in a bottliJ closely corked. •!! 
you write any thing with this last water, w'itl^ a 
clean pen, the writing will be invfsible when dry; 
but if it be washed over with Jlic first water, it will 
become instantly black. And it is w^nderful^ that* 
though sheets of paper without numoer, and'e^en 
a*board, be placed between the invisible wTiting 
and ihe second liquid, it will have the same effect, 
and turn the writing black, penetrating the wmod 
and paper,*without leaving any*traces of its action, 
which is certainly surpiising. 

• 

31 4. • J'o make Stuchum, or Prrpetiiai hik of the 

Ancients, for writing on Stonc^ 

• 

This ink, oi» stuchum, as it was»forgierly called, 
is made by mixing about three parts pitch with one 
of lamp-black, which are tc* be incorporated by 
melting the pitch into the lamp-black. This com-^ 
position the} used in a melted state, by filling up 
the letters pieviously marked on stones, which 
would, unless any exti%ordi^Siry volence was used, 
endure as long a^ the stone itself. • 

• 

315. Permanent Ink. * 

• • 

l(jp grains of lunar caustic, three grains of sap 
green, and one ounce of rain water; all minced 
together. 

31C. Liquid Pounce to prepare the Linen, 

One ounce of prepared soda, and, two drams o£ 
gum-arabic dissolved* in six ounces of rain water. 
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317- Permanent Ink for marking' Linen. 

Take of luoar caustic, (now called argentvm «i- 
, (iatum)y one drachm; weak solution, or tinctuie of 
^jgalls, two drachms. The cloth must be wetted first 
with the following ]^quid, vi/. salt of Uitar, one 
ouflce; water, one ounce and a half; amritrnustbe 
made peifectly Ory before it is written upon. 

318. To make Ink, 

One ounce of bruised galls, half an ounce of 
copperas, a quaiter of an ounce of gum-aiabic, 
and one pint of waiter- Shake it frequently to. a 
week. 


319. Sc(ret MeJtnds of TJYithg 

A letter of common business ma} be interlined, 
by writinj^ Vvith sal-aminonlac dissolved in water, 
or with the ju^pe of a lemon: these letters will 
not be visible till they are held by the hre ; but a 
letter so wntteh will, jn a slioit time, discover itself 
from iJie corroding acid and moistuic of the liquid. 
'So a letter, wiitten witfe dissolved alum, will not 
be discernible till the paper be dipped in water. 

A lettei may bf W'ri^ten with the yolk of an egg; 
but wlien the letters are quite dry, the paper must 
be blackened all over with ink, anci the confederate, 
by scraping the paper gently with a knife, wnll ex- 
pose the letters wiittgn with an egg, while the rest 
of the paper continues black. c ^ 

320. jIn artificial JVater for writing Letters of 

Secrecy. 

. Take copperas, finely powdered, put a little 
thereof into a new ink-horn, pour clean water on 
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it; and after it has stojd a little while, writft there- 
with, either on vellum or parchment, and the 
writing cannot be seen any ofher way than by, 
drawing the letter^ through a wajer thifi pre- 
pared: — Tfikc a pMit of water, put ihto it one 
ounce of powdered galls, temper it together, and 
strain it through a cloth ; puMhe water into a iihlf 
that is wide enough, and draw your writing throijgh 
it, and you m ill read it as you dh other writings ; 
and to make the secret contents less liable to 
su'^picion, you may write on *the contrary side o5 
the paper or parchment, wiiii black writing ink, 
m&tters of less'conscquence. * 

32r. Another, 

• • 

Take flake-white, or any other whitening, and 
dilute it in water imprcgnatjpd with gum adragant. 
If yoii write with this liquor th^writmg will not be 
perceivable, unless you hold the paper to the sun 
or the light of a candle. The reason i^hy it is so, 
is, that the rays of light do not pass with the same 
facility throu^i the letters, formed witfi this liquor, 
as through the other parts of jhe pu{)er. ^ 

322. To wiltt both blue and red Letters at once with 

the same Ink and Pen, and upon the same Paprr. 

• • 

Take the quantity of a hazel nut of litmus blu^ 
to three spoogsfpl of conduit water, wherein some 
gum-arabic is dissolved, and when ^it has settled 
the space of an hour, if you write with it, you will 
have#letters of a perfect blue; and if you dip a 
hair pencil in the iuice of IcjnoiTS, and moisten 
some part of the paper therewitji, afterwards letting 
it dry again, and then wiitc upon the place where 
the juice of lemons was laid with the blue ink, the 
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letters Vrill suddenly beeon'c red, and in all the 
rest of the paper they will be blue. 

323^ To writ^ different Colours upon the same Paper 
with the Juice of f lolets, 

^ Rip a camcl-lMir pencil in diluted spirit of vitriol^ 
or ^any other ;acid, run it over part of tlie paper, 
and when it is dVy write upon it with a pen dipped 
in the juice of violets, and the writing will imme- 
diate! v turn to a fine red — If you write with pure 
violet-juice, jou have a violet blue, — By running 
the other part of the paper over with a hair-pencil 
dippe^ in any alkaline salt, as salt of wormwood 
dissolved in water, and writing upon the sane, 
when dry, with violet-juice, you have a very fine 
green. Writing upon tincture of steel with violet- 
juice you have a bls?pk. If you write wdth the 
juice of violets, and rub on one part of the wnting 
spirit of vitriol, and on the other spirit of hartshorn, 
or salt of vVormwood dissolved, you h.ivc red and 
green. When the writing is held to^the fire it be- 
comes yellow. 

Method of forming Letters of Gold on Paper, 
and for Ornaments of IViiting, 

Pulverize gum-ammoniac, < and dissolve it in water, 
previously impregnated with a little gum-arabic and 
some juice of gailic. The gum-flmiuoniac will not 
dissolve in water, so as to form a transparent fluid, 
but produces a milky appearanoe ; with the liquor 
thus prepared, drawVith a pencil or write vtxth a 
pen, on paper or vellum, the intended figure or 
letters of the gilding; suffer the paper to dry, and 
then, or any time afterwar<^ls, breathe on it till it be 
moistened, and immediately lay leaves of gold, or 
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parts of leaves cut ii\tl^e most advantageous civinner,^ 
in order to save the gold, over thcx parts drawn or* 
written upon> and press them gently on the paper, 
with a ball of cotton or soft leather; wh^n the' 
paper becomes diy, which a short lime or gentle 
Imat will soon effect, brush off with a soft pencil, * 
or rub off by a fine linen rag, the redundant ^Idf 
which cohered the parts be^een the lines of the 
dray ing or writing, and the finest hair stroked of 
thc pcncil or pen, as well as the broader, will appear 
perfectly gold. • 

• • • 

325. Simple Method of copying hetten^ without the 

U&e of a Copying Machine. • 

% * 

Put a liy:lc sugar in common writing ink ; write 
with this on common si/.ed paper as usual; when 
a copy is required, unsized paper is taken, and 
lightly moistened with a sponge. Apply the wet 
paper then to the writing, and a flat iron, such as 
is used by laundresses, of a moderate* heat, being 
lightly passed over the unsized paper, the counter- 
proof or copy IS immediately produced! , 

• • 

326. To make durable JVriting on Paper, 

Dissolve gum-arabic in water, and add thereto • 
ivory-black, extremely«well cround, and write there- 
with. Acids cannot discharge tliis writing ; and if 
you wish {o ^echre it against the steams of hot 
water, the writing may be covered •with white of 
egg clariflech • ^ 

• 

327- To preserve Lt^ters from being opened. 

Various ways have be^u contrived to open letters, 
sealed with wafers only, but the following com- 
position is perfectly secure. — Take fine powder of 

• • ' H 5 
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Jiiean-fictur ; add thereto wliije pf egg, well whisked 
to a fine liquid : make a paste from this mixture, 
^of which put a litfle under the sealing place ; then 
close the tw^o papers, and hold the part close to the 
^ steam arising from the spout ofia tea-kettle or lea- 

{ »ot of boiling water, which will harden the ccmeift, 
o Uiat it cannot be opened without tearing. 

• ’ ^ 

328. To take out TF)iting. 

, Whjen'reccytly written, ink may be completely 
removed by the o^mmriatic acid (concentrated 
and in solution) • The paper is to be washed ovMr 
repeatedly with the acid ; but it will be necessary 
afterwards to wash* it also with lime-water, for |he 
purpose of neutraliiing any acid that qiay be left 
on the paper, and which would considerably weaken 
it. But if the ink ha^e been long written, it will 
have undeigone sitch a change as to prevent the 
preceding process from taking cifect. It ought 
therefore to be washed with liver of sulphur (sul- 
phuret of ammc^iia) before the oxyniuriatic acid is 
applied. lt*may be washed with a hair-pencil. 

32&. Method of recovering the Legibility of decayed 
Writings. 

The best method pf resioring legibility to de- 
cayed writings is*foun& upon experiment to be, by 
covering the letters with phlogistlcaked^kali, with 
the addition of a diluted mineral acid; upon the 
application of which, the letters will change very 
speedily to a deep blue colour, of great ^eauty and 
intensity. A solutjon of prussiate of potash will 
also cause the letter to appear blue. To prevent 
the spreading of the colour, which, by blotting the 
parchment, detracts greatly from the legibility, the 
^alkali should be put on first, and the diluted acid 
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added upon it. The method found to answer best 
has •been to spread die alkali thip with a feather 
over the traces of the letters, and then to touch it, 
gently, as near upon or over the letters ajf can be 
done, with the diJi\|ted acid, by inedbs of a feather 
or bit of stick cut to a blunt point. Though the* 
alkali should occasion no sensible change of cqjoui, 
yet the moment the acid confes upon it, every trace 
of a letter turns at once to a fine<blue, which loon 
acquires its full intensity, and is beyond comparison 
stronger than the colour of the original trace ha(l 
been. If, then, the corner of^ bit Q^blotting paper 
be carefully and dexterously applied near the letters, 
so as to imbibe the superfluous liquor, the staining 
o^he parchment may be in a great measure avoided : 
for it is this superfluous liquor which, absorbing part 
of the colouring matter from the letters, becomes 
a dye to whatever it toucheg. Care must be taken 
not bring the blotting paper, in contact with the 
letters, because the colouring matter is soft, whilst 
wet, and may easily be rubbed ofFf* The acid 
chiefly employed has been the ipariiTe; but both 
the vitriolic and nitrous succeed very' well. They 
should be so far diluted as not to* be In danger of 
corroding the parchment; aVter whfeh the degl'ee 
of strength does nqt seem to be a matter of much 
nicety. 

\ • • 

330. To revivo old fFritings which are almost 
defaced. • 

• • ♦ 

Bgil g^l in wine; \hen steep a sfionge 
into the liquor, and pass it ox\ the lines of thd old 
writing: bv this method the, letters which were 
almost undecypherable <jifiH appear as fresh as if 
newly done. 
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331. To gild Letters on VSllum or Papers 

^ Letters written on vellum or paper are gilded in 
three ways: in* the first a little size is mixed with 
•the ink, and the letters arc written as usual; when 
^ey are dry, a slight degree of stickiness is pro- 
duced by breathing on them, upon which the gold 
leaf is immediate) y applied, and by a little pressure 
may be made to adhere with sufficient firmness — 
In the sepond methods some white lead or chalk is 
ground up with strong size, and the letters are made 
witH this by mhans of a brush; when the mixture is 
almost dry, the gold leaf may be laid on, and after- 
wards burnished. The last method is to mix up 
some gold powder with size, and make the letters 
of this by means of d brush. 

332. ,, To maJte Pounce* 

*' f 

Gum-sandarac, powdered and sifted very fine, will 
produce an excellent preventive to keep ink from 
sinking in the paper after you have had occasion to 

scratch out any part of the writing. 

« 

333. Another Method, 

Cuttle-fish bone, properly dried, one ounce ; best 
rosin, one ounce and , the s&me quantity of burnt 
a^um, well incorporated together, will make very 
good pounce, equal, if not superior, to any bought 
at the shops. * 

• • 

SS4'. Method of obtaining exact Copies of Ins'rip^ 
tions. 

t 

The stone, or other matter, in which the in- 
scription is cut, is to be first well washed and 
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dried ; then with printer’s balls the surface js laid 
ovei*with printing-ink, in the sam& manner as it is 
laid on types; one or more sheets of paper, accord-, 
ing to the size of the inscription, previously damped, 
arc then laid over it, and the impression taken off by ^ 
striking the paper with a clean ball, the hand, or a* 
brush. ^ • • 

Three* or four copies sho*uld be. taken in ^his 
m^pner, as the fourth is usually the most perfect. 
As the inscription will be reversed on the paper, 
it may be read off right, oh the other' si^e, by 
holding the paper against theblight. •If the inserip- 
tton is in relievo, the letters wifi be black; if in 
hollow, the letters will be white and the ground 
black. • 

335. Beneficial Purpose to which the Juice of Aloes 
^ may be applied, • 

In the E^ast Indies aloes are employed^as a varnish 
to preserve wood from worms and other insects ; 
and skins, aifd even living aniiifals, ^are anointed 
with it for the same reason. *Tlie havbck com- 
mitted by the white ants irt India "first suggeilted 
the trial of aloe-juice, to protect wood from them ; 
for which purpose the juice is either used os ex- 
tracted, or in solutibi^ by some solvent. 

• • 

S36. Efficacy m of the Juice of Aloes on Ships' 
. Bottoms^ 

Aloes ^'^have been found effectual in preserving 
ships from the ravages of the worm, and the ad- 
hesion of* barnacles. The ship’s bottom, for this 
purpose, is smeared with a composition of hepatic 
aloes, turpentine, tallow, and white lead. In proof 
of the efhcacy of this method, two planks of equal 
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thickiK'SG, and cut from the s^me tree, were placed 
under water, one in its natural state, and the ether 
smeared with the ^composition. When, on taking 
them dp) after^ being immersed eight months, the 
latter was found to be perfect as at first, while the 
' former was entirely penetrated with insects, and in 
tf'StQjte of absolute rottenness. 

« 

337. To Uionze Plaster Figtires. 

. Lay the figure over with isinglass size till it holds 
out, or without any p^t of its surface becoming d’-y 
or spotted ; then, with a brusli, such as is termed 
by painters a sash tool, go over the whole, observ- 
ing carefully to remove any of the size (while it^is 
yet soft) that may lodge on the delicate or sharp 
places, and set it aside to«dry ; when it has become 
so, take a little very th^ oil gold-size, and, with as 
muck of it as just damps the brush, go over the 
figure, allowing no more of this size to remain than 
what causec (t to shine. Set it apart in a dry place, 
free from sij^oke 4 and after it has remained there 
forty-eight hdurs, tjie figure is prepared for bronzing. 

The bronze, which is almost an impalpable powder 
(add may be had at the colour shops, of all metallic 
colours), should be dabbed on with a little cotton 
wool ; after having touched ov^r the whole figure, 
let it stand another day.; thcis^ with a soft dry brush, 
rub off all the loose powder, and the figure will re- 
semble the metal it is intended to represent, and 
possess the quality of resisting the weather. 

338. Composition to take off Casts of Me^L^ls. •» 

Melt eight ounces of sulphur over a gentle fire« 
and with it mix a small quantity of fine vermilion; 
stir it well together, and it will dissolve like oil; 
then cast it into the mould, which is first to be 
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rubbed over with oil,* When cool, the h^rc mar 
be taken, and touched over with aqiia-fortis, and it 
will look like fine coral. * ^ , 

339. Method of sitkeeping Chimneys without employ^ ^ 
%ng Children, and the Danger attending thi oj^ 
Method pointed out. • • 

• 

Procure a rope for the purpose? twice the length 
of the height of the chimney ; to the middle of it 
tie a bush (broom furze, or any other), oF sitflicient 
size to fill the chimney; pu^ one ond of the rope 
down the chimney (if there be Any windings in it, 
tie a bullet or round stone to the end of the rope), 
aed introduce the wood end df the bush after the 
rope has (lescended into the chamber; theji let a 
person pull it down. The bush, by the elasticity 
of its twigs, brushes the sides of the chimney as it 
descends, and carries the soot with itr If necessary, 
the person at top, who has hold of the other end of 
the lope, draws the bush up again ; bu},*iii this case, 
tlie person below must turn the^bus^, to send the 
wood end foremost, before he calls to^thc person at 
top to pull it up. ^ ^ * 

Many people, who are silent to the calls of nu- 
manity, are yet attentive to the voice of interest : 
chimne}S cleansed in this way never need a, tenth 
part of the repairs r^quire^ whfre they are swept 
by children, who being obliged to work themselves 
up by pressing .with their feet and knees on one 
Side, and their back on the other, •often force out 
the bricks tvhicli jdivide the ^himneys. This is one 
of (lie causes why, in many houses in London, a 
fire in one apartment always fijls the adjoining'ones 
with smoke, and sometimes eyen the neighbouring 
house. Nay, some houses have even been burnt 
by this means ; for a foul chimney, taking fire, has 
been frequently known to communicate, by theS'^ 
apertures, to empt/ apartm^its, or to apartments 
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filled with timber, where, of course, it was not 
thought necessary to make any examination, after 
extinguishing the fire in the chimney where it 
began.' 

• ^ * 

34?0, Nexjo Method of clearing Feathers from their 

Animal Oil, 

1 akc, for everj gallon of clear water, a pound of 
quick-lime; mix them well together; and, when 
undissolved linxe is precipitated in fine powder, pour 
off the clear lime-water for use at the time it is 
wanted. Put the* feathers to be cleaned in anothor 
tub, and add to them a sufficient quantity of the 
clear lime-water to 'cover the feathers about thr^ 
inches, when well knmersed and stirred therein. 
The feathers, when thoroughly moistened, will sink 
down, and should remain in the lime-water three 
or four days; after which, the foul liquor should 
be separated from the feathers, by laying them on 
a sieve. The feathers should be afterwards well 
washed in clean water, and dried on nets, the 
meshes bein^' about the same fineness as those of 
cabbage nets. The feathers must, from time to 
time, be shaken on the nets ; and, as they dry, they 
will fall through the meslies, and are to be collected 
for use. The admission of air will be serviceable 
in the drying, and the whole process may be com- 
pleted in about three weeks. The feathers, after 
being thus prepared, will want nothing more than 
beating for use, 'either for beds, bolsters, pillows, or 
cushions. 

I 

341. To preserve the natural Colour in Petais of 

dr*€d Flowers^ 

» 

Nothing more is necessary than to immerse the 
petals for some minutes in alcohol. The colours 
will fade at first ; but in a short time they will re^* 
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sume their natural tipt, and remain permapently 
fixed. 


3 1*2. Substitute for Hemp and FJjis*, 

As hemp and flax (lint) is now very high-priced, if 
the public would turn their attention to -the Ujjtictf., 
Dioica (Common nettle), an *0X0011001 hemp might 
be .obtained from it, by cutting k just before The 
seed is ripe, and steeping it in water, as they do 
hemp or flax, and manufactui*ing it Jhe same way^ 
the root of the plant is estgeined V) be diurfitic, 
aTid the roots, boiled with alum,* will dye yarn a 
yellow colour. It is likewise used by making a 
strong decoction of the young plant, and salt*put to 
it, and bottled up, which will •coagulate milk, and 
make it very agreeable ; by wliich means that plant, 
which is an obnoxious wegd, might be turned to 
good account. , • 

34*3, Swedish Method for pf^serving fnom Rust Iron 
• fj'^orh exposed to Air, , 

They take such a quantity of pitch and tar as 
they think they have occasion for, and mix up t^ith 
it such a quantity of the best sort of soot as not to 
make it too thick for use; with this composition 
they paint or besmear all tli^ parts of the iron Vork, 
for which purpose they iifake tise of short hard 
brushes, bccj^usC they must press pretty strongfy 
upon the iron m order to give it a*sufiicicnt quan* 
tity, and tl?ey alviuiys choose to perform this opera- 
tion in the spring time of Ihc year, because the 
moderate* heat of the season hardens the pitoli so 
much that it is never melteil by the succeeding 
heata of the summer, but, on tlie contrary, acquires 
such a gloss as to look like varnish. This has been 
found, by experience, to preserve iron from rust 
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much«b€ttcr than any sort of paint, and is as cheap 
as any that can, be made use ofl * 

*344. 'Composition that irill effectually prevent Irony 
, ISteciy from rmting, 

• ' This method consists in mixing, with fat oil var- 
nish, four-fifths of well rectified spirit of tilrpentinc. 
The varnish is to*be applied by means of a sponge ; 
and articles wirnibhed in this manner will retain 
tlicir metallicr brilliahcy, and never contract any 
spots of riist.« It mey be applied to copper, aiul 
to the preservation of philosophical instruments; 
which, by being brought into contact with water, 
arc liable to lose their splendour^ and become tar- 
nished. j 

345. To prevent Ster^ or Iron from Uu%t. 

Take one pound of hog’s lard free from salt, one 
ounce of samphire, luvo drachms of black lead 
powder, and two drachms of dragon’s blood in fine 
powder; melt the same on a slow fire until it is 
dissolved, and lot it cool for use. 

3iG, To prevent j^olished Hardware and Cutlery 
from tolling Rust, 

Case-knives, snufter^ waich-chains, and other 
small articles made of steel, may be preserved from 
rust, by being carefully wiped after use, and then 
wrapped in coarse brown paper, the virtue of which 
is such, that all hardware goous from Sheffield, 
Birmingham, &c. are always wrapped in tUe same. 

347. To clear Iron from Rust. 

Pound some glass to fine powder, and having 
^pailed some strong linen or woollen cloth upon a 
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hoard, lay upon it a strong coat of gum-walcf, and 
sift tliereon some of your powdered glass, and let 
it dry; repeat this operation three times, and when, 
the last covering of powdered glass is dry, you may 
easily rub off the rhst from iron utensils, with the , 
cloth thus prepared. 

348. To soften Jxmry and Bgnes. • 

Take sagej boil it in strong vinegar, strain the 
decoction through a piece of close cloth ? and when 
you have a mind to soften <^ones eft* ivory, sftjep 
tncin ill this liquor, and the long*er they remain in 

the softer they will grow. ^ 

« 

349. Tuipiioved Method of takhig off Impressions of 

• Leax^es, Piaxits, ire. 

• 

Tqjke half a sheet of fine wove pttper, and oil it 
well with sweet oil ; after it has stoofl a minute or 
two, to let it soak through, rub oft’ thej Superfluous 
oil w’ith a piece of paper, and let jt h^pg in the air 
to dry ; after the oil is pretty well dried in, take a 
lighted candle or lamp, and ipove tliQ paper slo\^ly 
over it, in an horizontal direction, so as to touch 
the flame, till it is jierfectly black. Whtn you wish 
to take oft' impressions of plants, lay your plant 
carefully on the oileef papor, ayd lay a piece of 
clean paper over it, and ruo it with your finger^ 
equally in all .pa/'ts, fur about half a minute; then 
take up your plant, and be car(*ful*not to disturb 
the order of*thc leaves, and pjace it on the book or 
paper, on,>which you wish to Iiave the impression ; 
then cover it with a piecS of Jblotting-paper, ^ind 
rub it with your finger for a ghort time, and you 
will have an impression^superior to the finest en- 
graving. The same piece of black paper will serve 
to take off a great number of imprei^ions ; so that • 
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when “you have once gone through the process of 
blacking it^ yoO may make an impresbion in a very 
jshort Umc. 

The principal excellence of this method is, that 
the paper receives the iiiipresi?ion of the most mi- 
nute veins and hairs ; so that you may take the 
general character of most flowers, much syperior to 
any engraving. ^The impressions may afterwards 
be coloured according to nature. * 

• 

350. ‘ To obtain the ti^e Shape and Fibres of a Leaf 

Rtib the back of it gently with any hard sub- 
stance, so as to bruise tlie fibres; then apply^ a 
small quantity of linseed oil to their edges ; after 
which, press the leaf on white paper, and, upon 
removing it, a perfectly correct representatiofi of 
every ramification w’ill* appear, and the whole may 
be coloured from the originak 

351. '* Another JVay* 

This may b^ called printing of a leaf, and is 
effected by cercfulJy ‘touching the fibres with one 
of those balls, lightly covered wuth printers' ink, 
and imprdlsing it on wet paper. Tins is done to 
most advantage by a round stick, covered with 
woollen cloths, rolled backwards and forwards over 
the paper and leaf. 

( ( 

352. To whiten Linseed^ OIL . 

Take any quantity o^ linseed oil, anck to fevery 
gallon add two ounces of litharge; shake it up 
every day for four(teen days, then let it settle a 
day or two; pour oft* the^^clear into shallow pans, 
the same as dripping-pans, first putting half a pint 
« of spirits of turpentine to each gallon. Place it in 
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the sun, and in three days it will be as whit*e 'as nut 
oil. ‘This oil, before it is bleacllfed, and without 
the turpentine, is far superior to the best. boiled 
oil, there being no waste or offensive smell. 

i 

353. Sophistication oj Oil of Lavender and all 
. sential OHs. * 

• 9 

These valuable oils aie frequently adulterated by 
a mixture of oil of turpentine^ which may.be known 
by dipping a little paper, or rag, iif the oil to bb 
tried, and holding it to the^re;^the fine scented 
0*1 will fast evaporate, and leave the smell of the 
turpentine distinguishable, if any has been»mixed 
tBerewitli. 

351*. To presme Fishing-rods. 

(Ail your rods, in summer, wkh linSeed oil, drying 
them in the sun, and taking care the parts lie fiat : 
they should be often turned, to prevejil them from 
warping. Tl^is will render them* tough, and pre- 
vent their being worm-eaten ; in time they will ac- • 
quiie a beautiful brown colour, l^hould they get 
wet, which swells the wood, and makes it fast in 
the sockets, turn the part round over the fiame of , 
a candle a short time, and it will be easily ^et at 
liberty. * i 

* 

« 

35.5. To^makc Quill Floats for l^ishlng. 

Take any quantity of sw^ or goose quills you 
may wavt, cut off the barrel part from that where 
the feathers grow, and, with a thick piece of* wire 
wrapped round the end with cyptton wool, clear the 
inside of the quill from the film; put in a small 
piece of pitch, about the size of a sweet pea, and, 
with the wire, force it to the end, ramming it close f 
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this wifi cftectually keep 6ut the water; put a 
small piece of‘%ot;tou wool upon the pitch, siif- 
•ficienty when forced close into the quill, to form a 
space of a quarter of an inch, and, upon the cotton, 
add another piece of pitch of Iche same size as the 
first, which will secure the cotton, and make the 
float' easily discerned ^n the water 5 take a piece of 
salbu hazel, 'or^other soft wood, about the same 
size as the circumference of the quill, and about 
two inches long; fit, it neatly about f of an incli 
into the quill, and fasten it with a cement made of 
powdered bees*-wax, fosin, and chalk, melted 01 er 
the fire in a ladle; dip the plug in when it is suf- 
ficiently melted and incorporated, and put into it 
immediately a piece of doubled brass wire, the loop 
end formed into a round eye, and the other twisted, 
ivhich will pass into the plug like a screw, holding 
the wire fast with a pail' of small pliers, and turning 
tlie float round; the line passes through the C}e of 
the vtirc; the top of the float is made fast to the 
line by a hocp made of the barrel part of the quill, 
and rather wider than the float, to admit the thick- 
ness of the line ; by means of this hoop the float 
may be shifted* at plear.ure, according to the depth 
you are inclined to fish : the hoops may be dyed 
red by the following method. — Take sonic stale 
urine, and put to it as much Brazil wood in powder 
as will make it a deep red; then take some fair 
Water, and put a handful of salt into it, and a small 
quantity of argol, stirring them till they are dis- 
solved ; boil them over the fire in a saucepan, and 
when cold, put in ths quills, well scraped, and let 
them lie awhile in it: then take them out, and’put 
them into the urine fnade red with the Brazil wood, 
and let them continue a fortnight; when dry, rub 
them with a woollen cloth,' and they will be trans- 
parent. The hoops must be cut with a sharp knife, 
'‘or the quill wiH split. 
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356. Improved Method of making XJork Floats for 

Fishing, 

Take a cork, firnf and free from flaws, and with 
a small red-hor iron bore a hole lengthwise through 
the centre; with a sharp knife cut it across* the 
grain about two-thirds of the ler^th, tapering' to 
the* end Avhcre the hole is bored, and the remaining 
tliird rounded with it (which is the top of the float), 
in the shape of an egg, the lower* end tape|;ing 
ii\,orc graduall 3 % resembling in sha^ie the small peg- 
top^ children play with. 

I 

• • 

357. Fasy Method of dying Fishing Lines. 

Lines of silk or hemp may be coloured by a strong 
decoction of oak bark, whiefl, it is believed, renders 
thenf more durable, and resist^ the water ; it gives 
them an excellent russet-brown coloyr, and any 
shade of it may be obtained, by the twne they re- 
main in the decoction, which shoifld be cold. 

• 

358. To prevent Fishing Lines front rotting. * 

Never wdnd your lines on your reel wot; at least, 
when you g 't home, wrap them round the back of 
a chair, and lot them be tttoroughly dried, other- 
wise they will sqpn rot, and cannot be depended 
on : with this eare they will ladt ^a considerable 
time. 

35D.* Mfthod of extinguishing Fires in Chimney^. 

Stop with a wet blanket thes upper orifice of the 
tunnel; but the surest hnd readiest method is to 
apply the blanket either to the tiiroat of the chim- 
ney, or over the whtile front of the .fire-place. If 
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there happens^ to be a chinilley board or a register, 
nqthing can be s/) effectual as to apply them im- 
* mcdi&tely : and having by that means stopped the 
draught of a^r from below, the burning soot will 
be put out as readily and as completely as a candle 
rs put out by an extinguisher, which acts exactly 
u^on the same jtrinciplc. 

360. To extricate Horses from Fire. 

Tf the harness be thrown over a draught, or the 
saddle placed on the back of a saddle-horse, they 
may be led out of the stable as easily as on com- 
mon Occasions. Should there be time to substitute 
the bridle for the halter/ the difficulty towards 
saving them will be still further diminished. 

361 . Method of rendtring all Sorts of Paper ^ Lincn^ 

and Cotton j less comhuhtibJe. 

This dcswable object may be, in some degree, 
effected, byinintersing these combuotibJe materials 
in a strong solution of alum-water : and, after drying 
tlfem, repeatiiig this immersion, il‘ necessary. Thus, 
neither the colour, nor the quality of the paper, will 
be in the least affected ; on the contrary, both will 
be improved : and the resulj of the experiment ma} 
be ascertained, by holriing a slip of paper, so pre- 
^)ared, over a candle. 

I *■ 

362. To prevent ff’ood. Linen, !(c, from catching 

* Fire. 

I ** 

One ounce of sulphur, one ounce of red ochre, 
and six ounces of absolution of copperas. To pre- 
vent wood from catching' fire, it is first to be co- 
vered with joiner’s glue, over which the powder is 
spread. Thia process is to be repeated three or 
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four times after the wood is become dry, In linen 
and ^aper, water is to be used instead of glue, and 
the process is repeated twice. 

363. T 9 make fVater more efficacious in extinguish^ 
• ing Fires. ' ^ ^ 

Throw into a pump, which contains fifty or si>Ity 
buckets of water, eight or ten pounds of salt or 
pearl-ashes, and the water tlius impregnated will 
wonderfully accelerate the extinction of the nqpst 
furious conflagration. Muddy water is better than 
clear, and can be obtained when salt and ashes 
capnot. • 

• 

. 

SGI*. To extinguish Fires speedily. 

Much mischief arises from want of a little pre- 
sence* of mind on these alarming occasions : a small 
quantity of water, well and immediately applied, 
will frequentljf obviate great danger. The moment 
an alarm of firC is given, wet some l)laiikets well in 
a bucket of water, and spread them*upon the floor 
of the room where the fire and afterwards beat 
out the other flames with a blanket thus wet ; two 
or thr.ee buckets of water thus used early will 
answer better than It^ndreds applied at a later 
period. Linen thus wet wnl be useful, but will 

not answer so wel^ as woollen. 

• • 

365. To st^p thei Progress g/* Fire on board of 
• •, Ships, 

From the great confusion occasioned by the alarm 
of fire on board a ship, with tlie diflficulty often of 
ascertaining the precise spot where it is, it appears 
almost impossible to devise any means to prevent 
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the progress of such an accjdent when once it has* 
got Iiead. 

The only mean “that seems to promi^^e success is 
to convey water to any part of tho ship according 
to the following method: — Tct place strong pipes 
through the decks, close to the sides ot the vessel ; 
t^o|e going to the hold must be cased, to prevent 
tlieir being dsynaged by moving stores between the 
decks. I’hcse may be so distributed that every 
part between the decks may be within the reach 
of a stream pf watfer issuing from them. The 
magazine and place v'hcre spirits and inflammable 
stores are kept crught to have the greatest number 
of pipes about them, to prevent the fire reaching 
those \oarts. 

Streams of water* to the part on fire may be di- 
rected by a lever fixed on the top of the pipe, the 
end of which corresponding witli the aperture 
below, the same vertical plane will pass througli 
the lever and the stream. 

Small engines, such as those used for watering 
gardens, win be sufficient for the pbrpose- Iwo 
men only wfll be required for the service of each 
pipe, one to supply it^ and the other to direct iht 
stneam- 

.%6. Method of increasing the Effects of Gunpowder ^ 
and also showing the Necessity of certain Pre- 
i cautions in loading FirC’-arms. 

It is a well known fact, which cannot be too 
often published, that a musket, foVling-piece, &c. 
is very apt to burst if the wadding is not rammed 
down close to the powder. Hence it is obvious, 
that in loading a screw-barrel pistol, care should 
be taken that the caVity foy the powder be entirely 
filled with it, so as to leave no space between the 
^ powder and the ball. 
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If a bomb or shell only half-filled with gun- 
powder, it breaks into a great number of pieces; 
whereas, if it is quite filled, it me]*bly separate^ into 
two or three pieces, which are throjrn to a very 
great distance. • 

If the trunk of a tree is charged with gunpowder, 
for the purpose of splitting it,^ and the waddings 
rammed down very hard upon* the powder, in th§t 
case^ the wadding is only driven oift, and the tree 
remains entire ; but if, instead of ramming the wad- 
ding close to the powder, a certain.space is left • 
between them, the effects of 4lie pov^er are thfn 
suoh as to tear the tree asunder. * 

36?. To render Slices TTatcr-proof. 

• 

Take one pint of dr 3 ^ing oil, two ounces of yellow 
wax, two ounces of turpentine, and half an ounce 
of Burgundy pitch, melted carefully over a slow 
fire. Iff new boots or shoes are rubbed with this 
mixture, either in the sunshine or at some distance 
from the fire, with a sponge or sofl^ brush, and the 
operation is rtjfeated as often as they become dry, 
till the leather is fully saturatj^d, they will be im- 
pervious to water, and will wear mucli longer, as 
well as acquire a softness and pliability that will 
prevent the leather from shrivelling. Time must 
be allowed for the shoes to become perfectly flry 
before they are taken into usdt ^ 

» • 

368. To clean Boot-tops, or any tannod Leather, 

Boj] one quart of milk, let itftand till cold; then 
take one o&nce of oil of vitriol ; qnc ounce of spirits 
of salt; shake them well together, and add one 
ounce of red lavender. Al'ou nSay put half a pint 
of vinegar, with the white of an egg beat to a 
froth. 
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^369. Blacking Balls for Shoes, 

]\lj[itton-suet, four ounces ; bees’-wax, one ounce ; 
sugar-candy, and gum-arabic, one drachm each, in 
fine powder ; melt these well together over a gentle 
and add thereto about a spoonful of turpentine, 
and ivory and lamp-black sufficient to give it a good 
black ; while hnt enough to run, you may make it 
into a ball, by pouring the liquor into a tin mould ; 
. or let it* stand till afmost cold, you may mould it in 
what form you please by the hand. 


370." ^ celebrated Blacking Cake for Boots and 
* Shoes, 

Take one part of gum tragacanth, four parts of 
river water, two parts of neat s-foot, or some other 
softening, lubricating oil, two parts of superfine 
ivory-black, one part of Prussian blue in fine pow- 
der, or indigo, four parts of brown sugar-candy; 
boil the nfixturc ; and when the composition is of 
a proper consistence, let it be formed into cakes of 
such a size that each cake may make a pint of 
liquid blacking. 

‘171 . Preventives agOmst tte Ravages of the Moth. 

The most usual preventives against the injury 
occasioned by the moth are cedar- wood and to- 
bacco leaves. A piece of the former put into a 
box, if sufficiently large to emit its peculiar odour 
to whatever may be contained in it, will effectually 
preserve the cloth from injury ; and it is well known, 
that in libraries where there are books bound with 
Russia leather, which is tanned with cedar, no moth 
or worm will corrupt. It is common to put cedar 
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shaviiigs and chips intS boxes, &c, which answer 
just as well as the wood itself. , 

Tobacco leaves may be placed at certain intervals 
ill the folds of a piece of woollen cloth ; and it is 
sufficient to examine them once in six months, in 
order to renew the leaves if necessary. 

• 

372 . Another. • 

Get some narrow slips of tha best Russia leather, 
and lay them among clothes, books, &d. The leather * 
ma^ be procured at any book-Siude}:’s, and a pound, 
which will last a long time, costs about a shilling, 
'iliis has been frequently used wjth success. • 

373 . To fturify fFool infested mth Insects. 

Tlie process of purificaticfti consists in putting 
into three pints of boiling water a poiihd and a half 
of alum, and as much cream of tartar, which are 
diluted in twenty-three pints more of ^old water. 
The wool is then left immersed in this liquor during 
some days, after which it is washed and dried. 
After this operation it will no* longer ibe subject (o 
be attacked by insects. 

374 . Neiv Method of cleaning Silks, IFoollens^ and 

Cottons^ 

The following receipt is recommended as a good 
method of cleaning silk, woollen, and cotton goods, 
without damage ^ the textile or colour of the 
sameft •. 

Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean water, 
and pass the liquid matter through a coarse sieve 
into another vessel of w^ater ; let the mixture stand 
still till the fine white particles of the potatoes are 
precipitated : then poqr the nvucilaginous liquor from 
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the fecula^ and preherve the liquor for use. The 
article to be deigned should then be laid upon a 
linen'^loth on a table, and having provided a clean 
sponge, dip the sponge into the potatoe liquor, and 
apply it to the article to be cleaned, till the dirt is 
perfectly separated; then wash it in clean water 
several times. Two* middle-sized potatoes will be 
sifiiicient for a* pint of water. The white fecula 
will answer the purpose of tapioca, and inak6 an 
useful nourishing food, with soup or milk, or serve 
to,niake starcji and Ijjiir-powder. The coarse pulp, 
which does not pass the sieve, is of great rse 
in cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpeu, or 
othet coarse goods. The mucilaginous liquor will 
clean all sorts of (^ilk, cotcon, or woollen goods, 
without hurting or spoiling the colour; it may be 
also used in cleaning oil paintings, or furniture 
that is soiled. Dirtied painted wainscots may be 
cleansed by whetting a sponge in the liquor; then 
dipping it Jn a little fine clean sand, and afterwards 
rubbing thd wainscot with it. 

S75. Efficacy* of Horse Chestnuts in hleaching Linen 
" and clearing fVooUen Stuffs^ and as a Ley for 
preparing Hemp, 

The manner of making. this ley is to peel the 
chestnuts, and rasp tlfem as fine as possible into soft 
water. This is done ten or twelve hours before the 
mixture is to., be used; and, in the* meanwhile, it 
is stirred from time to time, the better to dissolve 
these raspings and impregnate the water. The last 
stirring is given about a quarter of an hour before 
the water is drawn off from the thickest part of the 
raspings which subside ; qpd this is done either by 
inclining the vessel and pouring oflF the ley gently, 
or by ladling it out by hand, while the water is yet 
white and frbths .like soap-suds. In order to use 
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thisjcy, it is made rather hotter than the hand can 
well bear, and the hemp is then«tecped and washed 
in it as in soap-suds. Linen may also be hashed* 
In this ley, and when very dirty much less 
soap will be required than is commonly usedf it* 
being sufficient to rub the dirtiest parts only^wj^h 
soap. — The raspings of the chestnuts, which sink to 
the bottom of the ley, arc good far fowls and jngs. 
Hfeinp, as abov# prepared, may be dyed like silk, 
wool, or cotton, and may be made^ into* stuff an^ 
garments of all kinds : a gregt advantage attending 
the use of this mateiial is, that it will not be 
de#royed by those insects which devour woollen 
cjoth. • * 

376. To bleach Been'-TFax. 

Melt your wax, and whil^ hot thrjw it into cold 
wat5r to reduce it into little iJits, or spread it out 
into very thin leaves, and lay it out to air, night 
and day, on linen cloths, then melt if over again, 
and expose itf as before : repeat this till the sun and 
dew have bleached it ; then, for the last time, mel^ 
it ill a kettle, and cast it ^ith a Ijldlc on a table 
covered over with little round hollows, in the form 
of the cakcN sold by (he apothecaries ; but first w et 
your niouJafi* with col|^ water, that the wax nmy be 
the easier got out : lastly, 1^^ them out in the air for 
two days and two nights, to make it more trans- 
parent and dfief. 

377» ^ Substitute for Plax. 

« 

Steep hroom»tw\i(s or the former year s branches, 
(preferring the most vjgorouS shoots) for two or 
three weeks, more or less, according to the heat of 
the season, in stagnant water ; or boil them for an 
hour in water. Thiib done, the flax Separates fr|py 
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from the twigs ; and where tliere is not machinery 
for the purpose, it may easily be stripped olf by 
iChildren or others, when not quite dry, in the 
same manner as hemp is pulled from the stalks. 
When stripped from the twigs* the flax requires 
only to be well washed in cold water, then wrung 
a&d^ohaken well, and«hung out to dry, previously 
to its being sent off to the paper-manufacturer, 
&c. — Professor f)avy has bleachefl some of it for 
the Rev. James HalU(to whom we owe this valu- 
able discoverjJ), who has also seen it spun. The 
same gentleman also* observes, that the fibres of 
all kinds of mallow, especially those of the mslva 
syhestriH^ are particularly beautiful ; they are finer 
than earners hair, to which they bear some re- 
bemblance, and ihefc is no difficulty in procuring 
them. 

What adds to the vrflue of this discovery is, that 
the broom-twigs, oi wood, after being cleared of 
the flax, and steeped for some time in boiling 
water, become tough and beautifully white, and are 
worth, at a medium, from twelve to eighteen pence 
per pound, for ipaking carpet^hroomsy &c, 

S78. Economical Use of Nutmegs, 

If a person begin to grate a nutmeg at the stalk 
endy it will prove hollow throughout ; whereas the 
same nutmeg, grated from the qfker end, would 
have proved sound and solid to «the last. This 
circumstance may thus be accounted for: — I'he 
centre of a nutmeg consists of a number of fibres 
issuing from the stalk and its continuation threagh 
the centre of the fruit, the other ends of which 
fibres, though closely surrounded and pressed by 
the fruit, do not adhere td it. When the stalk is 
grated away, those fibres, having lost their hold, 
g||dually drop out, and the nutmeg appears hoi- 
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low : ^as more of the Italk is grated away, o*thers 
drop out in succession, and the^ hollow continues 
through the whole nut. By beginning at the? con- • 
irary end, the fibres above-mentioned*are grated off 
at their oore end, wilh the surrounding fruit, and do 
not drop out and cause a hole. 

• 

379. To ascertain the Quality of Nutmegs. 

Oil of nutmegs being of great value, it. is often 
extracted from the nuts, which are exjiosed to seje,* 
and which are thereby render?d of.very little value. 
To ascertain the quality of nutmegs, force a pin 
into them; and if good, howeyer dry they^may 
appear, the oil will be •seen oozing out all round 
the pin, from the compression* occasioned in the 
surrounding parts. 

380. * To increase the Dufalillty of Tiles. 

Recent experiments have shown, that tiles are 
greatly improved and rendered impervious to water 
and frost, by being rubbed over Tjith tar before 
they are laicl on the roof. • • 

381. To prevent Brass Vessels from contracting 

Verdigris, nfter h^ing used. 

Instead of wiping them dry, it has been found/ 
that by constobtly immersing them in water, they 
are kept pe?jfectly^ innoxious, and will remain for 
years lully as clean and nearly as bright as when 
they first ^me out of the hands of the workmen^ 

382. Improved Mode of preserving Flowers. 

Take three pounds of roses, and rub them for 
two or three irinutei^with coie pound of common 

I 5 
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salt. The flqwers^ being bruised by the friction 
of the salt, yield their juice, so that a paste is im- 
' mediately formed, which may be put in an earthen 
jar, or in a barrel, till filled, by; repeating the same 
process. Then close it, and keep it in a cool 
plaiye, till wanted. When required to be distilled, 
thj.s aromatic, paste !s to be put into the body of 
the still, viith twice its weight of water. Any sea- 
son of the year will do for this operation, llcnce 
jt arises, 'that, all plaflts being well salted, need only 
to be distilled when wanted, and may thus be 
used while all their medical virtues are in perfec- 
tion. 

383. Vmhermans lacoMparaUf and durable White 
Paint, for inside IFot h only, which will dry 
and cease to smrll within sid' Hours. 

Add to a gallon of spiiit of turpentine two 
pounds of ^frankincense. Let it simmer over a 
clear fire, tiW dissohed; then strain it, and bottle 
it for use. To a gallon of bleached linseed oil add 
a quart of this niixture, iliake them well together, 
and bottle this also. Let any quantity of white 
lead be ground very fine with spirit of turpentine; 
tlien add to it a sutlicient portion of the last mix- 
ture, till it be found fit for laying on. If, in 
, working, it should grow thick, it must be thinned 
with spirit of turpentine. This Js what painters 
call a flat or dead white, to distinguish it from com- 
mon white paint, bq[ng only suitable for the very 
he«t internal work. Both on account of its superior 
delicacy and expense. 

* 

384. Useful K^fe- Board. 

A common knife-board, covered with thick 
buff-leather, on which are jnit emery, one part, 
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crov%s mortis^ three ^arts, in very fine ‘powder, 
mixed into a thick paste with a Jittle lard or sweet 
oil, and spread on the leather about the thickness* 
of a shilling, gives a far superior edge and polish to 
knives ; and will nolt wear the knife nearly so much 
as the common method of using brick-dust on 
a board. 

• 

385. Substitute for Grease^ for Coach Wheels^ 

Mix one pf und of hog’s Iqf d with lialf a pound of 
black lead, stir them well together, while melting 
over a slow fire. If the axles and bushes of the 
Wicels be true, a carriage ma^ safely be ri$n one 
hundred, or a hundi cti and fj/'ty miles, with once 
using this fcomposition. 


Method of preparing n *chev}f Substitute for 
Oil Painty as durable as that pieparf*d with 
Oily and free from any bad Smelt, 

Take fresh curds, and bruise ^lie lumps on a 
grinding-stone, or in an earthen pan or nioi'^r, 
with a spatula. After this operation, pnit them into 
a pot witl) an equal quantity of lime well quenched, 
and become thick enough to be kneaded ; stir this 
mixture i\ell, withouf adding water, and ^ou will 
soon obtain a Avliite coloured fluid, which may be 
applied with fts much facility as varnish, and w^hich 
dues very speedily. But it must be employed the 
hame day, as it will become loo thick the day fol- 
lowing. 

Ochr.', Armenian bole, and all colours which 
hold with lime, may be mixed «vith it, according to 
the colour which you wish to give the wood ; but 
care must be taken that the addition of colour to 
the first mixture of, curds gnd lime may contain 
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very little water, else the painting will be less 
durable. 

Wh^n two coats 'of this paint have been laid on, 
it may be polished with a piece of woollen cloth or 
^ other proper substance^ and it well become as bright 
' as varnish. It is certain that no kind of painting 
c&n <*be so cheap ; but it possesses, besides, other 
advantages ; in the same day two coats may be laid 
on and polished,' as it dries speedily, and has no 
smell. If it be required to give it more durability 
in places exposed to moisture, do over the painting, 
aftefr it has be<^ polished, with the white of an egg. 
This process will render it as durable as the bdst 
oil painting. 

887. German MetJjod of making Elm and Maple 
JVood resemble Mahogany. 

Having very smoothly planed whatever boards 
of the elm or maple tree are intended to be used 
for the purpose of appearing like mahogany, wash 
them well with a^little aquafortis diluted in common 
water. Then take a few drams of dragon s blood, 
according to the quantity which may be wanted 
in the whole, with half as nAch alkanet root> and a 
quarter of as much aloes, and digest these ingre- 
dients in four ounces of proof spirit to every dram 
of the dragon's blood, As &oon as the boards are 
dry, varnish them over with this tincture, by means 
of a sponge, or soft painter's brush ; and they will, 
it is said, ever after so wear the appearance of 
mahogany as to dec^ve the eye* of any indificrent 
observer. 

388. Substitute for Mahogany. 

The difficulty of procuring mahogany and other 
precious woo4s, and the consequent exorbitant 
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prices demanded for tiie ordihary articles df fiimily 
convenience, has occasioned the art -of the chemist 
to be applied to a subject peculiarly calculated to. 
promote domestic embellishment at; a trifling ex- 
pense. It has been* contrived to render any species , 
of wood of a close grain, so nearly to resemble ma- 
hogany in the texture, density, and polish, that tHe 
most accurate judges arc incapable ef distinguish- 
ing between this happy imitation* and the native 
produce. The first operatioi^ as now practised in 
France, is to plane the surface, so as to render it 
perfectly smooth : the wood ^Is then* to be rubibed 
with diluted nitrous acid, which prepares it for the 
materials subsequently to be applied. Afterwards, 
ohe ounce and a half^of dragon’s blood, dissolved 
In a pint of spirits of wine, ahd one-third of that 
quantity of carbonate of soda, arc to be mixed 
together, and filtered ; and the liquid, in this thin 
stat(^ is to be rubbed, or rather laid, upon the 
wood, with a soft brush. This process is repeated 
with very little alteration, and in a sjftrt interval 
afterwards the wood possesses Ihe external ap- 
pearance of mahogany. When this application 
hais been properly made, tha surface will resemble 
an artificial mirror; but if the polish become less 
brilliant, by rubbing it with a little cold drawn 
linseed oil, the wood will be restored to its fqrmer 
brilliancy. * 


389 . To clarify Quills, * 

* * • 

Scrapo^ off the outer film, and cut the ends off; 
then put the barrels into boiling water, wherdn is 
a small quantity of alum an4 salt; let them re- 
main a quarter of an hoftr, and then dry them in a 
hot pan of sand, or an oven. 
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300. To harden Quills^ 

In order to harden a quill that is soft, thrust the 
, barrel into hot ashes^ stirring ft till it is soft ; and 
then taking it out, press it almost flat upon your 
kfietf with the back cf a pen-knife, and afterwards * 
reduce it to h roundness with your fingers. An- 
other method to harden quills is by setting water 
and alum over the fif*e, and, while it is boiling, put 
,hi a handful of quills, the barrels only, for a minute, 
and' lay them by. ^ 

SOI. Dutch Method of preparing Goose Quills fcr 
» Writing* * 

The process consists in immersing the quill, when 
plucked from the wing of the bird, into m ater almost 
boiling ; to leave it there till it becomec; sufficiently 
soft to compress it, turning it on its axis with the 
back of the blade of the knife. This kind of fric- 
tion, as well as the immersions in wat'-r, being con- 
tinued till the barrel of the quill be transparent, and 
th? membrane, as well* as the greasy kind of cover- 
ing, be entirely removed, it is immersed a last time 
to render it perfectly cylindrical, which is per- 
formed with the index finger and the thumb ; it i^ 
then dried in a gentle temperature. 

892. Su^tstltute for Curriers' Oil* 

A cheap substitutt* for the oil used by curriers 
in the preparation of leather, is made by boning 
whale-oil for a few minutes, at a temperature of 
twenty -five degrees ^Reaumur, with nitric acid, in 
the proportion of half an ounce of the acid to a 
pound of oil. 
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393 . E<iisy Method of making a^(tponaceous Liquid ^ 
which may be used instead of Solutions of Soap 
for fFashingP 

Take the ashes produced from the combi^ttpn 
of wood which has not been* floated^ and ma^ a 
ley of them, according fo the usual manner, mixing 
with the ashes a handful or two of quick-lime, well 
pounded or recently slaked. •Let the ley stand till 
it is grown clear by the sett^^ig or swimming o6 the 
foreign substances contained thenein; then pour it 
into another vessel, and keep it for use. When it 
ik proposed to make use of thiuley, take anf quan-> 
tity of oil, and pour u{)on it tlyrty or forty times as 
much as of the ley. Immediately a liquor, ^hite as 
milk, will be formed, which| by being well shaken, 
or stirred, lathers and froths like a good solution of 
soap. This liquor is to be pour^ iiito a wash- 
ing tub, or other vessel, and to be dieted with a 
gi’eater or less quantity of water aftSr which, the 
linen, meant To be washed, is to b*e stdeped herein, 
to be rubbed and wrung in the usual wa} . 




Observations on the foregoing UcceipL 


1. It is better that the ley slidbld not be •made 

until the time when it is t^be used ; if it is left to 
stand 111 open vessels its power is weakened, anB 
its nature changed. , 

2. Fresli, wood-ashes are preferable to old ones 
particulaily if the latter havf been exposed to the 
air * in that case they have no longer their qsua 
power ; and in order to make* them serve the pur- 
pose, mix with them a greater* proportion of quick- 
lime. 

S. Those ashes are preferable which are pro- 
duced f^om ha’-d w ood ; those w hich are left ai’ter 
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the burning of floated wood cannot be made use of 
with equal succe^., 

< 4. l>at oils, of a thick consistence, are most 
proper for the^ purpose here spoken of; fine thin 
.oils are by no means fit for it. ' 

5. If stinking oil be mad^ use of, it is apt to give 
a ^ail smell to the linen ; this may be removed by 
passing the lilicn carefully through a strong pure 
ley ; but^ in general, this smell goes off as the linen 
becomes dry. c 

‘ 6. When thq mixture of the oil with the ley is of 
a yellow colour, it must be diluted with m ater. 

7. When the oil rises in the ley, and swims upon 
the surface of it, in the form of small drops, 4 
shows that the oil is not fit for the purpose, not 
being thick enough: or else, that the ley is too 
weak, or not sufficiently caustic. 

8. To prevent the ‘quick-lime from losing its 

power, and t<T havb always some for use when 
wanted, it may be broken into small pieces, and 
kept in bottles well dried and well corked, or in 
liarrels. ^ i 

39^. Method ^of extracting Starch from Horse 
Chestnuts. 

First take off <the outward green prickly husKs, 
and then, either by h^id, with a knife, or other 
tool, or else with a mill adapted for that purpose, 
very carefully pare ofi* the brown rind, being par- 
ticular not to leave the smallest speck, and to en- 
tirely eradicate the sf rout or growth. Next take 
the nuts, and rasp, grate, or grind them fine ihto 
water, eithi'r by hand or by a mill adapted for that 
purpose. The pulp^ whicn is thereby formed in 
this water, must be washed as clean as possible 
through a coarse horse-hair sieve, then again 
through a finer sieve, .and again dirough a still 
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finer,. constantly adding clean water to prevent any 
starch adhering to the ^Ip- Th^ last process is to 
put it with a large quantity of water (abouf four 
gallons to a pound of starch) througlr a fine gauze, 
muslin, or lawn, so a*8 entirely to clear it of all bran 
or other impurities ; as %oon as it settles, pour ofi' 
the water ; then mix it up with clean water, repeat- 
ing this operation till it no longer in^pa^tts any grc8n, 
yelll>w, or other colour to the water ; then drain it 
off till nearly dry, and set it k) bake either in the^ 
usual mode of baking starclj, or elje spread i^ut* 
before a brisk hre, being very attentive to stir it 
frequently to prevent its horning, that is to say, 
turning to a paste or jelly, wlii^b, on being dried, 
turns hard like horn. The whoje process should be 
conducted quickly as possible., 

396. ^ To dissolve fVax in 

To every pound of white wax take twenty-four 
ounces of potash dissolved in a gallon of warm 
water; that in caustic Ic; of potash,* made with 
quiek'lime. In this boil the wax^ cut in small 
pieces, for half an hour; at*the end of this time 
take it from the fire, and suffer it to cool. The 
wax floats on the surface in the form of w'hite soap ; 
triturated with water, ^it yields what is comnmnly 
called ?nM of wajc^ and ma^ be applied to furni- 
ture, pictures, dre. An hour after the application,* 
the coated pafts*are to be rubbed ^^ith a piece of 
woollen cloth, wMch will give a brilliancy to paint- 
ings, and a nne pofish to furniture. 

39T. To make JVafers. 

• 

Take very fine flour, 'biix it with the glair (or 
whites) of eggs, isinglass, and a little yeast; mingle 
the materials, beat them well together, spread the 
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batter, being made thin with gum water, on even 
tin plates, and dry them in% stove ; then cut them 
for ufee. You may make them of what colour jjou 

S (lease, by tinging the paste with Brazil or vermilion, 
or red ; indigo or verdltcr, &c. for blue ; saffron, tur- 
^leric, or gamboge, &c. for yellow. 

c 

398. To stain Paper or Parchment Yellow. 

Paper may be stained of a beautiful yellow by 
the tincture 'of turireric, formed by in fussing an 
ounce or more of the root, powdered, in a pint of 
spirit of wine. This, by the addition of\\ater, may 
be mhde to give any tint of yellow, from the lightest 
straw to the full colour called French yellow, and 
will be equal in brightness even to the best dyed 
silks. If yellow is wanted of a wanner or redder 
cast, annotto,, or dragon’s blood, must be ad(},ed to 
the tincture. 

399- To Paper or Parchment Crimson. 

A very fine crimsoR stain may be given to paper, 
by a tincture of the Indian lake, winch may be 
made by infusing the lake some clays in spiiit of 
win 9 , and then pouring off the tincture from the 
diegs. ,4 

4*00. To starn Paper or Parclm^t Green. 

Paper or parchment may be stained green by the 
solution of verdigris in vinegar, or by thb crystals 
of verdigris dissolved in water ; also by the solu- 
tion of copper in aquafortjs, made by adding filings 
^of copper, gradually, to the aquafortis, till no ebulli- 
tion ensues ; or the spirit of salt may be substituted 
for the aquafortis. 
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• • • • 

M)l. To discharge Grease from Paper. 

Burn bones of sheep ; with tHe powder rub both 
sides of the spot ; fihd putting white pieces of paper , 
on each side, lay the wt^ole in a press. Uepeat thi.^ 
process till the spot disappeass. * * 


402. To wash white^Lace^ 

A quarter of a cake of Mjiite waa^ six lumpa o*f 
sugar, and a dessert-spoonful of made starch, to be 
mixed with a quart of soft water. Tack the lacc 
^‘ry slightly in a thin cloth, dipped in cold^rater, 
then let it lie in a strodg lathei^br one day ; change 
the water, and leave it in a second lather all night. 
Put the above materials injo a saucepan, boil the 
lacc^in it for ten minutes, thep thrpw it into cold 
water, and when nearly dry iron it. 


403. • To polish Mahogahy. • 

Put a quart of cold drav\«i linsec^ oil into a j^r, 
set it in the cliimfiey corner for twelve hours, and 
keep it afterwards in a bottle closely corked. Put 
this oil on the table with a linen cloth, rub it well, 
change the cloths frel]uentl^ and continue rubbing 
till the table is without a spot; after this process W 
coinplc Led, oncua foitnight will be often enough to 
polish the tableg, provided they arc* constantly, but 
gently rubBed wi(^ soft linen^loths. 

• 

404. To liolish Stones, 

Procure a grit stone, a foot square, rub the fossil 
or stone upon it till the surface of the fossil becomes 
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flat ; then procure three grip stones, of different de- 
grees of smoothness. Rub the specimen, first, upon 
the coarsest, for a few minutes, then on the second, 
and last of all on the finest. Then cover a deal 
^ board with a piece of broad cloth, nail it on very 
tight ; wet it, put some putt^ powder on it, and rub 
tbw Lpecimen for twenty minutes, it will then have 
a fi.ie polish, but the longer you rub it, the higher 
will be the polish. All the stones must be wetted 
when you rub them. 

405. ‘ To paint Tables. 

Take a deal or holly board, and draw upon it the 
outline of any figure^ you like with red paint ; paint 
the whole board, except the body of th6 figures, of 
a deep red colour, because the body remaining of 
the original colour assumes an embossed appear- 
ance Scrape' red sealing wax very fine, dissolve 
it in spirits of wine, and use it when very thick. 
The pattern should be drawn with coachrnakeris 
size and gold leaf. 


406. To make a Liquid for staining Bone or JVood 
of different Colours. 

Take strong white lyine vinegar in a glass vessel, 
rnd put to it filingi^ of copper, with some Roman 
vitriol, roach alum, and verdigris, and leave it thus 
infused for seven days ; then boil it in some vessel, 
and by putting into (( bone, ivoiy, or wood, it will 
penetrate, and give it a green colour. If c*ny ether 
colour is required, as red, blue, or yellow, put 
Brazil wood, indigo, French berries, or any other 
such colours, to infuse in ihe vinegar, with a little 
roach alum. 
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407 . * of dyeing or ataining Leather OloveSy to 

resemble the beautiful l^ork Tan, Lmertch 
Dye, ^ * 

These different pleasing hues of yellow, brown, 
or tan colour, are readily imported to leather giofles 
by the following simple process : Steep safiroif in 
boiling hot soft water for about twelve hours; 
then, having slightly sewed ^up the tops of the 
gloves, to prevent the dye from staining the insides*, 
wet them over with a sponge or soft brush dipped 
iifto the liquid. The quantity of saffron, as well as 
of water, will of course depend on how mugh dye 
ihay be wanted ; and tjieir relative proportions, on 
the depth gf colour required. •A common tea-cup 
will contain sufficient in quantity for a single pair 
of gloves. • 

408. To stairs TVood a fine Blacfp^ 

Drop a Iitt4e oil of vitriol into a^smatl quantity of 
water, rub the same on your wood, then hold it to 
the file until it becomes a*fine blsCck, and, wlflen 
polished, it will be exceedingly beautiful. 


409. To stain TF a hcO^fifu) Red or Mahogany 
• Colour, * 

• • 

Place a square jiicce of plane-tree wood, a line in 
thickness, fhto pounded dra||on*s blood, from the 
Canaries^ mixed, with oil of turpentine, over the 
fire, in a glass vessel, the wood will slowly asifume 
the colour, even before the gpirit has volatilised. 
After more than an hoTtr take the vessel from the 
fire, and let it stand the whole night, when the 
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wodd Vill appear as mahogaMy colour, not merely 
on the surface,* but also in the interior parts. *Tbe 
.densei; fibres will Be somewhat less coloured ; but 
this, instead of injuring the beauty of the wood, 

^ will rather add to it. The red dye can be made 
stronger or weaker, by taking a greater or less 
qilUnOity of dragon’s bJood,^nd by a greater or less 
degree of digestion and boiling. The wood of the 
plane-tree is besf for this purpose, because it can.be 
easily sawn and polished; because it has a white 
eolour; is neither too hard nor too soft; has 
bcadtiful whit£ spots •with veins that cross each 
other ; and because artists, who make inlaid work^, 
have Ipng attempted to colour it by staining. The 
wood, when stained*, can very easily be freed froift 
tlie dragon’s blood adhering to it, by mejins of rec- 
tified spirits of wine. The spirit of turpentine 
makes the wood more compact, and renders it 
more susceptible of^ fine polish. , 


410. ^ Tomahe Nankeen ifye. ^ 

Boil equal parts of arnotto and common potash 
in ’water, till the whole are dissolved. This will 
produce the pale reddish buff so much in use, and 

sold under the name of Nankeen Dye. 

» 

411. To dye Cotton a fine Buff^Colour. 

ft • 

Let the twisf or yam be boiled in pure water, to 
cleanse it; then wring it, run it^^throujlh a dilute 
solution of iron in the vegetable acid, whicl^priitfers 
caIl«fro 7 i liquor; wring, and run it through lime- 
water, to raise it ; wrjng it again, and run it through 
a solution of starch and water ; then wring it once 
more, and dry, wind, warp, and weave it for use. 
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112. •Substitute for Galls in Dyeing and also m 

making Ink. • 

• 

The excrescences* on the roots of young oaks 
may be used with advantage as a substitute for 
gdllb. Oak dust has bdbn u^ed in this counti^’ 
instead of galls, to produce a black dye : so alto 
ha^ strong decoction of logwoodT, copperas, and 
gum-arabic. 

413. Easy Method of Dyeing Yellqw or Green. 

The plant called weld, or dyer’s weed, affords a 
most beautiful yellow d^e for cotton, woollen mo- 
hair, silk, and linen, and is Uiat which is most 
commonly used by dyers for that purpose, as it 
givgs the brightest dye. B1 i|b cloths aipped in a 
decoction of it become green. Jhe yellow colour 
of the paint, called Dutch pink, Is got from this 
plant; the tinging quality resides in th^«tems and 
branches, and it is cultivated in sandy soils, because 
rich soils are apt to lessen its value, hy making the 
stalk hollow. • » * 

414. To stain ff^ood Green. 

Dissolve verdigris intvineggr, or crystals of ver- 
digris in water ; and with thfe hot solution brush • 
over the wood till h be duly stained. 

415. To stain Horn to imitate Tortoise Shell. 

The hoili to be stained ^ust first be pressed 
proper plates or scales, or other flat form. The 
following mixture must th^n be\ised 

Take of quick-lime two parts, of litharge one, and 
temper them to the consistence of a soft paste wiA 
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a soap4ey. Put this paste ever all tlic parts of the 
horn, except fiuch as are proper to be lefl 'crans- 
parent, in order t6 the greater resemblance of the 
tortoise shell. The horn must then remain thus 
covered with* the paste till it«be thoroughly dry: 
when the paste being brushed off, the horn will be 
fomid partly opake and partly transparent in the 
manner of tortoise shell; and when put over a foil, 
will be scarcely* distinguishable Irom it. It requires 
some degree of fancy and judgment to dispose of 
• the paste in such a* manner as to form a variety of 
trdhsparent phrts, of different magnitude and figure, 
to look like nature. This may be done by mixing 
whitening with some of the paste to weaken its 
operation in particular places, by which spots "of 
a reddish brown wi'l be produced, that if properly 
interspersed, especially on the edges of the dark 
parts, will greatly^ncrease as well the beauty o£the 
work as its similitude to the real tortoise shell. 


416. Sub8*itutr for I'erdlgris, hi dyemg Black. 

Saturate tw^o pounds of vitriol of copper with a 
strong alkaline salt (American potashes, when to 
be procured,* are recommended). The vitriol will 
make about an equal weight of dry ashes. Both 
the vitriol and the ashes are to be previously dis- 
solved apart. When this pi ^portion is mixed, well 
stirred, and suffered to stand a few hours, a pre- 
cipitate will subside*. Upon adding a few drops of 
the solution of ashes, if the mixture be saturated, 
the water on the ^op of the ..vessel will remain 
colourless ; but if not, a blue cplour will bn. pro- 
diU 2 ed, upon which add^ore ashes; there is no 
danger in its being a little over saturated with ashes. 
Take care to add the solution of ashes to that of 
vitriol by a little at a time, otherwise the effer- 
vescence 'which ensues will cause them to overflow 
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the ircsscl : these four pounds of vitriol of copper 
and ashes will be equal to about the same weight, 
of verdigris, and should be added to the other liquors 
of the dye at didei«nt times^ as is usual with ver- 
digris. 

The black, thus dyed,* will |)e perfectly inncAsiAt 
to the goods, rather tending to keep them soft tllan 
cor/odo them, particularly hats, in which there is 
the greatest consumption of vqrdigris. 

For those who are constantly usiiv verdigris, it 
would be proper to have a Vessel anvays at hand, 
ccftitainiiig a saturated solution of vitriol of copper, 
and another with a saturated solution of ^shes, 
rdady to mix as they afe wanted ; for they do not 
answer so wjt'll if kept long. •• 

417. Another Substitute for Verdigris^ 

* n. 

Talce one part of the very best sal-ammoniac, one 
quarter part of oil of vitriol, one half p^jFt of aqua- 
fortis, one quarter part of muriatic ,acid» and twelve 
parts of cold spring water, which, when thoroughly 
mixed together, is to be put yfito sheets of coppef, 
of any size, turned up at the edges about half an 
inch all the way round, to prevent the mixture from 
running oil'. The mixture is then to be stirred well 
up every tvro or thrcc^hours^ until the same is dis- 
covered to be of a green or^bluish cast or body.* 
The mixture npisrthen remain a few hours, until it 
is settled, and the water at top api^^ars perfectly 
clear, which will happen soonej^ or later, it depend.- 
ing upon the temperature of the atmosphere. The 
water muSt then be carefully poured od^ leaving 
the sediment at the bottom. It must be then put 
into any vessel of sufiiciant size, and if it is tho- 
roughly prepared, the paint will bear washing in 
water to free it from dirt, &c. after which washing, 
ihe water ^ust be poured ftom'the paint. The 

• K 
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S aint may then be taken and prepared in litmps, 
y putting the same into moulds of any size that 
may be convepient, observing afterwards to place 
the same in a mild warm rooin* When it is quite 
dry, it may be ground into powder with ease, or 
reuadn in the lumps^ as ifiay be convenient; it is 
than fit for usp. 

Remark , — Thts preparation is much clearer than 
verdigris made by stratifying copper-plates, or by 
fiolution with ^he impure vinegars which pay no 
duty. ^ 

y 

4<18. ^ To make an illuminated or Phosphoric Bottle, 
which will preserve its Ijight for several Months. 

By putting a piece of phosphorus, fne size of a 
pea, into a phial, and adding boiling oil until the 
bottle is a third full, a luminous bottle is formed ; 
foFj on taking out the cork, to admit atmospheric 
air, the empty space in the phial will become 
luminous. 

Whenever the stopper is taken out in the night, 
spfficient light' will be evolved to show the hour 
upon a watch ; and if care be taken to keep it, in 
general, well closed, it will preserve its illuminative 
power for several months. 

^ 4fl9. .id cheap and simple Process for Painting on 
Glass, sufficient for the Purpose of making a 
Magic Lanthorn. 

• 

Take good clear resin, any quantity, melt^ it in 
an^ iron pot ; when melted entirely, lei it cool a 
little, and, before it begins to harden, pour in oil 
of turpentine sufficient tOckeep it liquid when cold. 
In order to paint with it, let it be used with 
colours ground with oil, such as are commonly 
sold in colour shops. 
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• ' ' 

420. • Useful Property of common Glue* 

Common glue, dissolved with linseed oil, will re- 
sist the weather. T^e glue should be melted with 
a very little water, before the oil is added. 

•* 

421. To make Size from Potatoesi 

Ohe of the beneficial uses of potatoes, not perhaps 
generally known, is, that the sthrch of theln, quite 
fresh, and washed only once,^ay be^empbyedfto 
make ^ize, which, mixed with chalk*, and ^uted in 
a little water, forms a very beautiful and good white 
foEw ceilings. This size has no smell, while aifimal 
size, which putrifies so *readily,, always exhales a 
very disagreeable odour. That of potatoes, as it is 
very little subject to putrefaction, appears, from ex- 
perience, to be more durable in tenacij;y and white- 
ness ; find, for white-washing, should be preferred 
to animal size, the decomposition of whi^h is always 
accompanied with unhealthy exhalations.^ 

422. To make Patent^Paste. 

Boil a quantity of mealy potatoes, and mash 
them without peeling ; then taxe as many, and one- 
third more, of raw potatoes, gnd obtain the starch 
or flower from them, by gratin'^ them into a vessel 
of water, and reserving only the finer particles. 
The mashed potatoes are to be diluted, beat up, 
and passed through, a sieve, '^hey are then to be 
put into a boiler, and, when nearly boiling, the 
starch* produced from the ^ate^ potatoes is to he 
added, and the whole boiled together about twenty 
minutes, during which time it must be kept care- 
fully stirred : it is then good paste, and is to be put 
into a wide vessel to cool. 

• • • " K 2* 
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423. ' Bnokbinder^s Paste. 

Mix wheaten flour first in oold water, then boil 
it till it be of a glutinous consistence; this method 
nfilros common paste. Mfx a fourth^ fifths or sixth 
ofMie weightfof the flour of powdered alum, and if 
required stronger, add a little powdered resin. ^ 


4f2ff. ^ A most excellent Glue. 

Beat an ounce of isinglass to shreds : dissolve it 
gradually in a pint of brandy, by means of gentle 
heat, and then strein the solution through a piece 
of fine muslin. The glue thus obtained should 
be kept in glass closply stopped. When required 
for use, it should be dissolved with moderate heat, 
when it will appear thin, transparent, and Ehmost 
limpid. When applied in the manner of common 
glue, it^ cftect is so powerful as to join together 
the parts of wood stronger than thdwood itself is 
united. This glue dries into a very strong, tough, 
and transparent substance, not easily damaged by 
any thing but aqueous moisture, which renders it 
unfit for any use where it would be much exposed 
to wet or damp air. 


425. Parchment Glue, 

Take one pound 'of parchment, and boil it in six 
quarts of water till the quantity be reduced to one, 
then strain off the dregs, and boil it again till it be 
of the consistence 6f glue^. 

The same may be done with glovers' cuttings of 
leather, which make a colourless glue, if not burnt 
in the qvapoiation of the water. 
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426* To make Lip Glue^ for jginihg Paper, Silk, 

or thin Leather, iic. * • 

• 

Take of isinglassr and parchment glues, of each . 
one ounce ; sugar-cand^ ^nd gum>tragacanth, each 
two drachms ; add to them ag ounce of watei^ Ad 
boil the whole together till the niixtmre, when c8ld, 
is of the consistence of glue ; then form the same 
into small rolls, or any othev figure thaj: may be 
most convenient, and it will be fit fop use. ^ 

This glue may be wet ^ith j;hc tongue, and 
rifbbed on the edges of the paper, silk, or leather, 
that arc to be joined ; and on being laid together, 
and suffered to dry, they will be united as firmly as 
any other part of the substancA . 

427. Preparation of common Cement for joining 
Alabaster, Marble, Porphyry, or other Stones, 

Take of becs'-wax two pounds, anch of resin one 
pound, melt Uiem, and ada one j^und and a half 
of the same kind of matter, powderpd, as the body 
to be cemented is composed f)f, strewing it into tke 
melted raixtuie, and stirring them well together, 
and afterwards kneading the mass in water, that 
the powder may be thoroughly incorporated iwith 
wax and resin. The ^propO^f ion of the powdered 
matter may be varied, where required, in order to» 
bring the cement nearer to the colour of the b^ody 
on which it is cmplojred. 

This ceiribnt inftst be heattd when applied; as 
must* also^ the parts of the subject to be cemented 
together; and care must be taken likewise, that 
they be thoroughly dry. • 

When tills composition is properly managed, it 
forms an extremely strong cement, which will even 
suspend a projecting ^body of considerable weight, 
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after it is thoroughly dry and set, and is therefore 
of great use to ail carvers in stone, or others who 
may have occasion to join together the parts of 
bodies of this nature. « 

Melted sulphur, applied to fragments of stone 
[Ae^iously heated (l^y plslking them before a fire) 
tef at least the melting point of sulphur, and then 
joined with the sulphur between, makes a pretty 
firm and durable joiping. 

Chips out cf corners, and similar little deficiencies 
in the stone, may alstf be filled up with melted sul- 
phur, in which some of the powder of the stone has 
beei\ mixed: but the stone should be previously 
heated. 

Fire Lute. 

< 

For a fire lute, take porcelain clay from< Corn- 
wall (not pipe-clay), let it be pounded small, and 
mixed up to the consistence of thick paint, with a 
solution of two ounces of borax ir; a pint of hot 
water. For want of this peculiar kind of clay, 
staked quicklfme mixed up in the same manner 
may be used. This may be kept ready mixed in a 
covered vessel. 

^29. riold Lute. 

Take equal parts, by measure, of the above clay 
and wheat flour, mix them to a proper consistence 
with cold water. This is more, tenaoious than the 
first lute, but does not keep so well. , 

430. I Another. 

A very excellent lute for many purposes may be 
made by beating up an egg, botli the white and the 
yolk, with half its weight of quicklime .m powder. 
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This lute is to be {Ait upon a piece of hnSn, and 
apfftied as usual. It dries slovrly, but becomes 
very compact, and acquires great hardness. • , 

f 

4f3l. Blood Cement for repairing Copper Boiler 9 f 

Ac. 6ic. 

• 

This cement is often used by# coppersmiths, to 
lay over the rivets and edges of the sheets of copper, 
in large boilers, to serve as •an additional security 
to the joinings, and to secure cocksi &c. fromjeak- 
ipg; it is made by mixing pounded quicklime with 
ox* s blood. It must be ap{)]icd fresh made, as it 
«oon gets so hard as to be u^t for use. • 

If the properties ^f this ^ement were duly in- 
vestigated^ it would be found useful for many pur- 
poses to which it has never been yet applied. It is 

extremely cheap, and very tiurable. 

• * • 

432. To restore Cast Iron Furnaces, and Soap 
Pans^that through Accident on I^Vismamge* 
ment may be cracked, 

• • 

Take a small clod of fine new lime, slaked, and 
finely sifted, mix it up with white of eggs, well 
beaten, till it is of the consistence of pap qr soft 
mortar, then add to it soma iron file dust, and with 
this composition fill up the inside of the cracK 
(which will be ^Sufficient) raising a little seam or 
bead upon it, and it will soon bec&mc hard and fit 
for use. • • • 

This experiment completely cured a gentleman’s 
furnace which had a crack fourteen inches long, 
and he has boiled in it thre^ or four days every 
week since, without t^e least inconvemence or 
prospect of its being again disunited. 
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433. Composition for a Cement to resist the Action 
, • of Fire and Water. 

Take half a*^ pint of milk, jyid mix with it an 
* equal quantity of vinegar, so as to coagulate the 
Separate the cuids from the whe^, and mix 
the^ latter with the \^hites of four or five eggs, 
after beating them well up. The mixture of these 
two substances being comj^lete, add sifted quick- 
ymc, and ‘mak§ the iJholc into a thick paste of the 
consistency of' putty. # If this mastic is carefully 
applied to broken bodies, or to fissures of any kind, 
and dried properly, it resists water and fire, 

« , • 

I 

1?34. A Cemetit to resist Moisture^, 

May be formed by melting by heat, without water, 
common glue, ^ with half its weight of resin; to 
which inuat be added, some red ochre, to give it 
body ; it is particularly useful for cementing hones 
to their frames. 

* ♦ 4 

435. To make Japanese Cement, or Rice Clue. 

This elegant cement is made by mixing rice 
flour intimately with cold water, and then gently 
boiling it. It IS beautifully white, and dries .ilniost 
^transparent. Papers pasted together by means of 
tliis cement will sooner separate in ^heir own sub- 
stance than ato. the joining, which makes it ex- 
tremely useful in th^ prcparatioi? of curious paper 
article^, as tea-trays, ladies’ dressing-boxts,, and 
othpr articles which require lasers of paper to be 
cemented together. It is, in every respect, prefer- 
able to common pal»te made with wheat-flour, for 
almost every purpose to which that article is usually 
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applied. It answers^well, in particular, for pasting 
into books the copies of writings taken off by 
copying-machines or unsized sitver paper. , 

With this composition, made w]th a compara- 
tively small quantify of water, that it may have the 
consistence similar to plastic clay, models, busts* 
statues, basso-relievos, find the like, may be forvied. 
When dry, the articles madn of it are susceptible 
of a high polish : they are also vcYy durable. 

'The Japanese make quadrille nsh of this sub- 
stance, which so nearly resembles* those made of 
mother of pearl, that the officers o^our East Ihdia- 
incn are often imposed upon. * 

136. Turhey Cemenkfor joining Metals, Glass, 

The jewellers in Turkey, who are mostly Arme- 
nians, have a curious methr^ of ornamenting watch 
cases, and similar things, with •dianiyonds and other 
stoiies, by simply glueing them oft. The stone is 
set in silver and gold, and the lowty*pa!t of the 
metal made flat, or to correspond witji the part to 
which it is fo be fixed ; it is then warmed gently, 
and the glue applied, whicl;^ is so Very strong ij^at 
the parts never separate. This glue, whidi may be 
applied to many purposes, as it will strongly join 
bits of glass or polished, steel, is thus made. 

Dissolve five or s^ bit^ of mastic, as large as 
peas, in as much spiiits ofVine as will suffice t% 
render it liquid ; ^in another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass (which lias been previousl)^ soaked in water 
till it is swollen and boft> ii^ French brandy or in 
run^ as will mak.e two ounces, by measure, of strong 
glue, and add two small bits pf guni-galbanuip, or 
ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground till 
they are dissolved ; then mix the whole with a suf- 
ficient heat. Keep it in a phial, stopped ; and whea 
it is used set it in hot water. 

• • K 5 
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437- Excellent Cement for broken China 

'May be made, from a mixture of equal parts of 
glue, white of egg, and white lead. 

43^-^ Cement to mend broken China or Glass. 

« 

Garlic stampt in a stone mortar; the juice 
whereof, ^when applied to the pieces to be joined 
together, is th^ finest and strongest cement for that 
purpose, and will leaVe little or no mark if done 
with care. ‘ 

439t To prepare a /Cement for joining broken Glass^ 
China, Earthenware, Sfc. 

Take two ounces of good glue, and steep it for 
a night in distilled vinegar ; boil them together the 
next day ; ^and having beaten a clove of garlic, with 
half an ounce of ox-gall, into a soft pulp, strain the 
juice through a linen cloth, using pressure, and add 
the same to the glue^and the vinegar. I'hen take 
gum-sandarach powdered, and turpentine, of each 
one drachm, and of sarcocol and mastic powdered, 
each half a drachm, and put them into a bottle, 
with an ounce of highly rectified spirits of wine. 
Stop the bottle, and let the mixture stand for three 
' hours in a gentle heat, frequently shaking it. Mix 
this tincture rlso with the glue while hot, and stir 
them well together with a stick or tobacco pipe, 
till part of the moisture be evaporated ; then take 
the composition from the fire, and it will be ht for 
use. When this cement is to be applied, it must 
be dipt in vinegar^ and ^hen melted in a proper 
vessel, with a gentle heat ; and if stones are to be 
cemented, it is proper to mix with it a little pow- 
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dered tripoli or chalS ; or if glass is to be conjoined^ 
powdered glass should be substituted. 

For the uniting the parts of broken china, or 
earthenware vessels, as also glass, ^here the ren- 
dering the joint visible is not of consequence, the. 
following composition, ^wliich is much more easily 
prepared, may be substituted for the foregoii}|;f 

Take an ounce of Suffolk cheQsef, or any other 
kind devoid of fat, grate it as small as possible, and 
put it, with an equal weight of quickjime, into 
three ounces of skimmed milk; jhix then^ tho- 
roughly together, and use the composition imme- 
(Cately. 

, Where the broken vessels qr^ for service only, 
and the appearance ismottobe regarded, the joints 
may be made equally strong with* any other part of 
the glass, by putting a slip of thin paper, or linen, 
smeared with this cement, •over them, after they 
are well joined together by it* This method will 
make a great saving in the case of glasses employed 
for chemical, or other similar operation^. 

A cementiof the same nature ^ay*be made by 
tempering quick-lime with the curjd of milk, till it 
be of a due consistence for ftse. The curd, in tfcis 
case, should be as free as possible from the cream 
or oil of the milk. On this account it should be 
made of mdk from which the cream has been well 
skimmed off, or the ^iiid Of curd commonly sold 
in the markets, piade of whey, and the milk fronir 
which butter has bee^:i extracted, commonly called 
buttermilk. This cement should oe used in the 
same mander as *the precedihg, and they may be 
applied |o stones, marble, &c. with equal advantage 
as the compound one above given, and are much 
more easily and cheaply prepared. 

Drying oil, with white lead, is also frequently 
used for cementing china and earthenware; but 
where it is not necei^sary the vessels should endure 
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heat or moisture, isinglass glii6, with a little tripoli 
or chalk, is better. ’ 

«. • 

440. To stbp Cracks in Glass f'^essels. 

The cracks of glass vessels may be mentlccl, by 
daU^tfkig them, with a^iutabJe piece of linen, over 
with white of egg, strewing both over with finely 
powdered quicklime, and instantly applying the 
linen closely and evciily. 

• 

41*1. Cement for preshmng {Food and Brick. 

This composition is formed of the follov\ing 
materials, vi/. niineial or coal tar, pulverized coal, 
(charcoal is esteemed the best) and well fine-slaked 
lime ; the coal and lime to be well mixed together, 
proportioned at about Jour-fifths coal and one-fifth 
lime; the tar \p be heated, and while hot, thick- 
ened with the mixture of coal and lime, until it 
becomes so hard that it may be easily spread upon 
the surface of a board, and not run when hot. 7 ur- 
pentine or pitch will answer nearly as well as tar, 
and plaster of l^iris w’ill answ er in^tead of lime ; to 
be used in the same manner, and in about the same 
proportions. The cement must be applied warm, 
and is found to be used easiest with a trowel. 

,442. Cement for JVood or Paper. 

Dissolve soioe isinglass in a sYndll quantity of 
gin or proof spirit, by a very gentle, heat; and 
preserve it in a bottle for use. 

443. Another, 

Dissolve, isinglass two parts, and gum-arabic, in 
like manner with the preceding, and keep it in a 
bottle for use. 
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varnishes: 


[The following original and excejl^t Ohservatiom 
•on Varnishes were first published by Tho, Cooper, 
Esq, of Northumberland, (North .^merica) in the 
American edition of Dr, fVilltcKs “ Domestic 
• Encyclopedia!^^ 

• • 


4*44. • Observations on Vari&shes, 

The liquids in which th^ substances proper for 
malting varnisihes are generally dmsolved are lin- 
seed, nut oil, sunflower oil, oil of turpentine, and 
spirit of wine. Hence the substance^ themselves 
are all of t^e class of resins. Nut oH is not often 
used, though being of a clearer colour than linseed 
oil, it might sometimes deserve thd prefereitce. 
The otiicr essential oils, as rosemary, bergamot, 
&c. arc too dear, and do not dry. 

The substances comaionly employed are such as 
form a transparent sfllutiow jwith the solvents above 
mentioned, and^are not liable to be afiedted b^ 
moisture of eny kind : since none of the gums, or 
gum-resins, are fit for the purpose. 

The resfns usually employed are, copal, amber, 
maitic, ^andarac, lac, (both stick lac and seed lac), 
pine turpentine from Chios* or Venice, common 
white resin, dragon’s-blood, gum-elemi, asphaltum, 
or Jew’s-pitch, and coiftmon pitch. To which may 
be added, elastic gum, or ca-out-chouc, though 
thjs is only used at present for balloons. 
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Oil of turpentine deadens *the jcolour of paints : 
the varnishes of amher and copal brighten them. 

' Linefeed oil is procured by grinding linseed in 
mills for that purpose. It is of a brownish colour. 
.Before it can be used it must belmade drying. The 
reason that oil will not dr}^ without preparation is 
eitlieP that it contaiivs a quantity of uncombined 
mucilaginous Substance, or a quantity of uncom- 
^ined acid, or both. I have not seen this anywhere 
ascertained ; Mr. Watt told me it was acid. 

Tbe commo^ method of making drying oil, is to 
put about half an ounce of litharge to each quart 
of the oil : boil it not hastily or violently, but with 
a moderate and equal fire, for about two hours^ 
scumming it. If it be boiled too hard it will be 
burnt, and become brown. Let this rest till all 
sediment has perfectly subsided, then separate the 
clean oil, which will' grow the clearer and the 
better for keeping. When it is made perfectly 
drying, it will have a scum formed at the top. 
Perhaps white lead would be better to use than 
litharge. 

Poppy o%U from the seeds of the common 

^ %lut oily is the oil expressed in the same manner 
from walnut. It is made drying in the same man- 
ner as linseed oil : and being clearer, is preferable 
for colourless varnishes. 

To fhake boiled linseed oil Sblourless, take three 
or four gallons of oil : add to it about two quarts 
of fine clear sand, and three or four gallons of boil- 
ing water: agitate it for half an hour, separate the 
oil, and repeat the process with fresh water. 

Oil of turpentine is produced by the distillation 
of common turpentine ; the residuum is resin. 

Copaly is a resin produdbd from certain trees in 
New Spain. The best is the clearest, and such as 
will glaze a hot tobacco-pipe without blistering. 
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Amber (Karabe, Aiccinum) is a substance, but 
whither vegetable or animal is not quite deter- 
mined, found upon the sea-shores of Polish Prussitk 
It has been by some thought a resin from trees ; by 
others, a fossil ; by others, the indurated excrement 
of the whale. * 

Mastic^ is a resin jitoduQed from a small tree 
called the Lentisk, growing in the isle of Chio. 
T}ie bark is cut, and the juice exudes. 

Sandaracy is a resin produced in the. same way 
from a species of juniper, growing^* on the coast Of 
Africa. 

• Lac, gum-lac, seed-lac, is produced on certain 
trees of the fig kind, in the mountainous p^rts of 
Ihe East Indies, by tl^ perforation of insects in the 
bark. It has been by some tlfought a kind of wax 
produced by the insects themselves. 

Turpentine is collected ifn the Greek isles, by 
malting an incision in the fii^trees: the juice is 
turpentine. Venice (Chian) turpentine is brought 
over in large earthen jars. • • 

Common ^sin, the residuum o& turpentine, after 
distilling it to obtain the essential oil. 

Dragon's-blood, a resin oi»a red colour, produted 
from certain trees in the East Indies and Madeira, 
and the Canary Islands. 

Gum- Etenii, a resin, the produce of trees grow- 
ing in the East Indiefi and &azil. 

Asphaltum, Jcw’s-pitch. This is a native bitumeif 
found in various* parts of the world, of a blackish- 
brown colour. * 

Common*Pitchns the residuum after the distilla- 
tioiii of t^r. 

Elastic Gam, a substance from the East Indies 
and the Brazils, having all th^ properties of inspis- 
sated bird-lime, or of t\fo juice of the misletoe. 

It dissolves in petroleum and oil of turpentine. 
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,4?4‘5. General Observations on making Varnishes of 
. •' all Kinds, 

1st. As the substances that form varnishes are 
“extremely inflammable, they ought only to be made 
in c •brick or stone room «dth a floor of* the same 
materials. They should be cautiously kept from a 
j fire that flames ; *hor should a lighted candle come 
near them; for the vapour^ particularly of oiVof 
turpentine' and t^pirit of wine ^ will catch fire at some 
distance y by ideans of flame of any hind. The 
operator should always have by him a woollen cloth 
or small blanket in a tub of water to cover the vessel 
contaifiing the ingredients in case of their taking 
fire. They can only.be put out by thus excluding 
the air. 

2d. The substances gjshould be freed, as much as 
possible, from ynpuritics or every kind, particularly 
sandurac, and preserved free from dust. The ut- 
most cleanlwy}ss, in and about the vessels, is essen- 
tially necessary tp good colour and transparency. 

Sd. The substances, after^ being ’broken into 
pieces, freed from iiipurities and heterogeneous 
substances, should be put by themselves in the 
melting pot. If reduced to powder or very small 
pieces, they stick to the sides of the pot, and burn 
and Hurt the colour. , • 

^ ^th. All the resins? should be kept in vessels 
well stopt and closed from dust;^ i;Jo of the oils 
and spirit. • 

5th. When the vanish is mad^, it should be left 
some time for the dregs to settle : then be popred 
off ^lear, and then bp filtered through silkTor lawn. 

6th. For goods that are not to be exposed to the 
heat of the sun, thi spirit varnishes will answer: 
but as sandarac and mastic will melt in the sun, 
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the oil varnishes of dbpal and amber arelthS most 
projter. 

7th, Glazed earthen vessels are better than iron ^ 
copper is soluble in oil, and therefore is not to be 
used . The most scrupulous cleanliness is necessary^ 
to success. 


41*6. Of T^arniahes with Spirit &f tVine* 

Copal-spirit f'arnish, Thisveceipl; is kept a great 
secret. Mr. Henry, of Manchestetf*, in England’, 
and the Sieur Wutin, at Paris, make it. Henry s 
is rather coloured. 

• I have made it, by dissolvmg copal in aiwarm 
place, in any of the following essential oils: ber- 
gamot, lavandcr, orange, lemon, rosemary, of which 
the last is? the cheapest; dilute it with twice the 
quantity of highly rectified %pirit of wine. If the 
oil of rosemary is much adulterated with oil of 
turpentine, it will not succeed. Oil of turpentine 
precipitates the copal ; but by twelvi* hours diges- 
tion (in a small retort with a lanip heat) of oil of 
turpentine on copal, I succeeded iji making a per- 
fectly colourless varnish. • • 


ll*?. Colourless Spirit ("arntsh of Mastic and^San- 
* darae^ 

• 

To one qi^grt/of rectified spirit add two ounces 
of mastic, in drops, and six ounces of sandarac; 
when well idissol^^ed, add fouj^ ounces of pure Ve- 
nice turpentin . 

If it id wanted to be harder, substitute two om^ces 
of gum-lac, half an ounce of gum-elemi, and two 
ounces of clear white aesin instead* of the mastic 
and turpentine. But the colour will not be so 
good. The first is proper for toilet-boxes, &c. the 
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last for conOf chairs, furniture, &c. which are much 
handled. 


44*8. F'arnish for Viol\m and Musical InstrumenU. 

(Spirit of wine one quarts sandarac four ounces^ 
guui-lacca and mastic, each two ounces, gum-elemi 
one ounce; wh6n all is melted, add two ounces of 
turpentine. ^ 

0 

4>4?9. Gold-colour Varnisk. i 

Briise separately four ounces of lacca, as much 
gamboge, as much dragon's-blood, as much arnotto, 
and one ounce of saffron. Put each of these into a 
quart of spirit of wine. Digest them in the sun or 
in a moderate heat fdr a fortnight, mix them with 
dear varnish hf sandarac according to the tint you 
want. Four ounces of aloes dissolved in a quart of 
spirit will at^o be a good addition to the above in- 
gredients, and give you more comn.and over the 
tint you may require. 

A ' 


450. General Observations on Spirit Varnishes. 

1. A water-bath is the proper heat for spirit 
varnishes. A sand-bath is liable to be too hot^ and 
embers or coals dangerous. 

When tlie water once boils, keep it boiling till 
the substances are dissolved. This you will find by 
stirring it with a glass, or white wood snatuh, or 
a tobacco-pipe. By dissolving suit in the water, 
you may increase the heat. When your substances 
are not quite dissolved, liever put them on the fire 
a second time to finish the solution. 

Never fill the vessels but about three parts full. 
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2f Gum-elemi gives consistence, to the varnish, 
but should be used in small proportions* Briiliancjr 
is given by the Venice and Chio turpentine. 

3. The turpentine should always be melted sepa- 
rately, when the substances are dissolved : it should 
be melted in a small qtiantity of spirit of win^j^and 
then added. After the turpentine .is added, ^ive 
tl\e water-bath six or eight boils* and then take it 
od', and strain it through a \cry fine sieve or fine 
linen. It will be still clearer by standing and re- 
pose. • * • 

• 4?. The general proportion of*sandarac is about 
ten or twelve ounces to a quart of spirit, and so of 
\hc other gums: if others arc Substituted, the san- 
darac must be prop*ortionably ^diminished. The 
spirits of wine should fire gunpowder. * 

5. If you want red or black varnishes, dragon’s- 
bloqd and vermilion, Jew’s-pitch and lamp-black, 
will answer your purpose. 

6. Seed-lac makes harder varnish (jban shell-lac ; 
about ten ounces to the quart is ^npugh. 

451. Oi/ Varnishes. — Genial Observations on jOil 
V Amishes. 

1. Copal and amber ^are the two principal sub- 
stances for oil varnishes ; qs each of them poSsesses 
the property of making a hsft'd and transparent var- 
nish, they nqpd not be mixed ; but copal should be 
reserved for the* lighter coloured varnishes. Amber, 
however, is tougher than cqpal, and a little of it 
cer^inly improves copal varnish, if the tinge of 
colour iS no objection. 

2. It requires a stronger fire to dissolve copal 
and amber when mixed with oil, than alone; a 
strong heat hurts the colour. Melt therefore these 
resins by themselves, broken int;p small pieces; 
employ ito more heat than is* necessary to melt 
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them; wlhen melted, add to them the hot linseed 
oil by degrees^ stirring as you pour it in; then 
•give a* few boilings to incorporate the whole. 

3. If you have more than one resin to add, melt 
«the hardest (irst, otherwise the most fusible will 
burn before the other is melted. 

4. *A sand-bath, o*.’ bright coals that do not 
flame, is the "ptoper heat for oil varnishes ; but 
give no more heat than is barely necessary to melt 
them. 

5. ,The vessels should be glazed earthenware 
with a cover ; and new ones used, for copal varnish 
eopecially, every time. 

6. When the oil and the resin are incorporated 
and well stirred together, add your hot oil of tur- 
per^inc; this should be about double the quantity 
of the oil employed; but the oil should not be 
boiling hot when the t&rpcntinc is poured in, other- 
wise it may catch fire. Stir it. 

7. Filter or strain the varnish ; then let it rest at 
least forty-ciyit liouis. The sediment will do for 
a coarser ov rfutre coloured \ariiish*of the same 
kind: the oil mixed with the sediment will tarnish 
tht colour at the secorld melting. 

452. Copal Vaimsh. 

Melt slowly one poijir.d of copal ; add half a pint 
of boiling drying oil : when incoi porated, add one 
pint of oil of turpentine made hot. You may add 
from half a pini to three pints of boiling drying oil, 
According to the consistence leqifired. ‘ 

4*53t * Another, 

Melt in a perfectly cle 0 (ti vessel, by a very slow 
heat, a pound of clear copal : to this add from one 
to two quarts of drying linseed oil ; when the ma- 
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terials are thoroughly^nixed, remove the ve'ssel from 
the tire, and keep constantly stirririg it till most of 
the heat is gone : then add one pound of oil t)f tur-* 
pentine. Strain the varnish through a piece of 
clobc linen, and keep it for use. The older it Is,, 
the more drying does it^becomc. 


4*5.4. Another. 

M. Carendeftez, formerly 5f St. JDonringo, and 
at present resident at New York? finds that an 
ounce of good sulphuric aether, •and an ounce of 
copal in gross powder, mixed together in a well 
aLopped bottle, and placed in a«rnoderate santldicat 
or water-bath, form a*perfect^oIution. M. C. re- 
marks, that the solution, though* not very cheap, 
affords a fine and brilliant varnish, and the process 
is so easy as to be repeated by.anyjperson, though 
of very moderate skill. 


455. Gold-colour Varnishy on Pacifier. 

Take eiglit ounces of amb«r, two ounces of lac^ ; 
melt them; add eight ounces of drying oil; then 
add oil of turpentine coloured with gamboge, ar- 
notto, saffroii, and draggn s-blood, according to the 
tinge you want. • ^ 

45^. ' Black Japan. • 

Melt ei^it ouhees of amber; melt (separatel3r 
froiJt th^ amber)- four ounces ofasphaltum, and four 
ounces of resin ; when melted; add eight ounces of 
boiling oil, and then six teen •ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine; then stir in ffom half an ounce to one 
ounce lamp-black, and give it another boil or two. 
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457. Commoa F'amish. 

« • 

One pound ef resin, one ounce gum-elemi, eight 
iiunces drying oil, and sixteen ounces oil of tur- 
pentine. 


458. Varnishea with Turpentine alone. 

Oil of tiirpeiUine will dissolve any of these resins, 
except copal and amber ; but it does not make so 
good varnish as when mixed with boiled oil. 


459. Common Turpentine Varnish ^ 

Is frequently made by dissolving one pound of tur- 
pentine, or about ten ounces of resin, in oil of tur- 
pentine alone. ’ 

' j 

460. Elastic Gum Varnish. 

Cut the gum into smell pieces, and digest with it 
thirty-two parts of pure oil of turpentine for 
twenty-four hours in a warm place. Rosemary, 
lavenqer, and other essential oils also dissolve it. 
So does nitric sether. •If softened by boiling in 
rater, or still more in a solution of alum, it may 
be joined. 


461. Varnishes of Gums, 

Gum-tragacanth and gum-arabic may be dis- 
solved in water ; or the first in brandy. IchthyocoUa 
(isinglass) is best dissolved in brandy or whisky. 
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462. ElasAc Gum {see p. 207.) , 

Size — From diluted glue; from White leather 
cuttings. 

Ftsh Size — Boiled eel ikins. 

463. Martin's Copal Vamiih. 

In a large gallon earthen pot, with a cover like 
a chocolate pot, melt four ounces Chfo turpentjne : 
wlvpn fluid, pour in eight ounces, of amber pow- 
dered ; set it on the fire a quarter of an hour. Take 
off the pot; add to it one pound, of pounded oopal, 
four or more of turpeptine, and one gill of warm 
oil of turpewtine. Increasie the neat a little ; when 
it has been on the fire half an hour, take it off, stir 
the ingredients, adding two*ounces of the finest 
and whitest colophony or resin. *Set It again on the 
fire*, and increase the heat till the whole is quite 
fluid. Remove the pot ; let the heat subside a little ; 
have ready t\>^nty-four ounces (abbut oibe pint and 
a quarter) of drying linseed oil, poppy, or nut oil ; 
pour it boiling hot by degrees into ^our ^ums aild 
stir them well. When mixed, set it again on the 
fire, stirring it till it boils up ; then take it off and 
add a quart of turpentiife made hot ; stir and*give 
it one boil more ; then add kiother pint of turpen- 
tine made hot ; stir it well, give it one more boil, 
and it is enou^. * Strain it ; if thiclgsr than linseed 
oil, thin it with oil of turpentine. Let it stand a 
month before it i^ used. It should be made in an 
open* yard, for the frequent practice is very un- 
wholesome. • • 

Great danger will attend the addition of copal, 
as the same heat which would be required to dis- 
solve the copal would volatilize the turpentine, and 
take fire i^me vapou^were directed^ to the flame. 
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^ 464*, • \4mher Varnish. 

Melt eight bunces of Chio turpentine, pour in one 
• pound of powdered amber by degrees, stirring it all 
the while ; set it on the for half an hour, then 
ad|^ two ounces of^ white resin: stop the cover 
close, and increase the fire till the whole is melted. 
To this add one pound of hot drying oil ; and then 
by degrees a^ quarts of oil of turpentine. Amber 
cant only bc*dissolved clear, by melting it with 
soiue less glutinous gum» Same process for crpal 
varnish. — I)om. Enc. vol. v. {Philadelphia) p. 233. 


465. Varnish fqr cjloured Drawings and Prints. 

Take of Canada balsam one ounce, spirit of tur- 
pentine two ounces; mix them together. Befoie 
this composition is applied, the drawing or print 
should be sized with a solution of isinglass in water ; 
and when dry, apply the varnish with a camel’s*^ 
hair brush. 

I 

466. To varnish plaster Ca^ts or Models. 

Take about a quarter of an ounce avoirdu pois, 
of the finest white soap, |^ate it small, and put it 
into a new glazed ernhen vessel, with an English 
^pint of water; hold it over the fre till the soap is 
dissolved, then add the same quantity of bleached 
wax cut into small pieces: as soon as the whole 
is incorporated, it is tit for use. 

Mode of Application. — Dry the model ell at the 
fire, suspend it by a thread, and dip it in the var- 
nish ; take it out, and a quarter of an«hour after 
dip it in again ; let it stand for six or seven days, 
then, with a bit of muslin rolled softly round your 
finger, rub the model gently, pnd this will produce 
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a brilliant gloss; but this part of .the operation 
must be done with great care and a light hand, as 
the coat of varnish is thin. 

4*67. Another fVay, 

• 

Take skim milk, from which*tlic cream has beim 
carefully taken oif, and with a camel’s hair pencil 
lay over the cast till it holds out, or will imbibe no 
more ; shake or blow off any fhat rgnain^ on the 
surface, and lay it in a place free ffbm dust; €ind 
when it is dry, it will look like polished marble. 

N. B, — This last mode answers equally well with 
the former, but will not resist ths weather. • 

468. Varnish for Earthenware, 

To make it white, glass an*d soda in equal pro* 
portion must be pounded together, v5ry fine, care- 
fully sifted, and well mixed. The mixture must 
next be exposed to a strong heat till it ^is rendered 
very dry. It •is after that to be put ihto vessels 
which have been already baked; iu will then be 
melted, and the varnish is made. It may be a{/^ 
plied in the usual manner. 

• , 

469. French soft Varmshfitr Engravers* 

One ounce of virgin's wax, one ounce of asphal- 
tum or Greek *pildi, half an ounce of common 
pitch, and a quarter of an ounce of Burgundy pitch. 

N. B. — The celArated Vi vires, the landscape 
engraver, ^always 'used this varnish, in preference 
to any other, * • 

• 

470. Varnish for Furniture. 

To one part of vit^gin's white whx add eight 
parts of oil of petroleum ; lay a slijght coat of this 
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mixture on tlje wood with a badger’s brush while 
a little warm; the oil will then evaporate, and 
leave a thin coat of wax, which should afterwards 
be polished with a coarse woollen cloth. 

d?!' ^ Varnish for Toiht Boxes ^ Cases, Fans, 

Dissolve two ounces of gum-mastic, and eight 
ounces of gum-sandarac, in a quart of alkdhol; 
then add fou^ ounebs of Venice turpentine. 

• * 

472. Preparation of the true Copal Varnish. • 

Tpke two parts of gum copal reduced to a fine 
powder; wash it repeatedly in water, to free it 
from the woody iibres: then introduce it into a 
flask, and pour over it four parts of pure oil of 
rosemary; digest the mixture in a gentle heat for 
three days, or longer; after which, add as much 
highly rectified spirits of wine as is deemed neces- 
sar3r, and suffer it to remain undisturbed, until the 
impurities subside; then decant the tarnish. 

473. To make Vafnish for Oil Paintings. 

According to the number of your pictures, take 
the whites of the same number of eggs, and to each 
picture take the bigness of a hazel-nut of white 
sugar-candy, dissolved, and mix it with a tea-spoon- 
ful of brandy: beat the whites \of your eggs to a 
froth ; then ICt it settle ; take the clear, put to it 
your brandy and sugar, and varnish o /er your pic- 
tures with it : this is much better than any ottier 
varnish, as it is easily washed off when' your pic- 
tures want cleaning again. 

474'. To make JVhite Varnish. 

Dissolve gum-sandarac an^d gum-mastje in spirits 
of wine; leave |t to settle for two days ; then strain 
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it through a linen cloth, let it stand for soide lime, 
pour <9fF the clear liquid, and boUje it for use. 

1.75. Another y by Dr, fFitheriifg, 

Take of giim-sandarac an ounce and a half; 
mastic, in drops, half an hunce^ gum-clcmi, a ^€r- 
ter of an ounce; oil of spike lavcndpr,*a quarter l)f 
an Qunce; put them into a half-pint phial, and fill 
it up with best spirits of wine. Let it stand in 
rather a warm place, till all the gumsjbre dissolved, 
and then pour off the varnish into a clean pSial, 
andrit will be ready for use. * 

• 

476. Excellent Varnji^h for UyibrellaSy Sre. 

• 

Articles much exposed to the weather are ren- 
dered both sun and rain proof by the following 
varnish. Boil well together two pounds of turpen- 
tine* one pound of litharge in powder, and two or 
three pounds of linseed oil. When the* article is 
brushed over ^ith this varnish, it must be dried in 
the buu; after which the greatest heat will not 
affect it. • * # 

477. A Vainuh for pra^ervlng Insects , Fruits , 

Take one pound of rectified spirits of wine, and 
two ounce*- of white amber ; idd thereto an ounce 
of white sandarac .&nd wliitc mastic, an ounce and 
a half of Venice turpentine; digest *the whole in 
bdlneo maris»during forty-eight hours, to an entire 
disdolvition ; take put the intestines of the insect 
you have & mind to preserve ; lay them for soi^c 
days in rectified spirits of wine, mixed with clarified 
sugar-candy ; afterwards besmear them with your 
varnish till they are transparent as glass: in this 
manner you will preserve them a lon^ time. 
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This* varnish succeeds equally with vegetables 
and fruits, which never rot or decay whtn not 
affecyted by the exterior air, as has been observed 
with regal d to cherries, which are preserved per- 
fectly well, by besmearing them with melted hite 
wax. 

* 

478. Method of pyeparing Linseed Oil Farnhh. 

One pound of well pulverized and sifted litharge, 
four ounces c f finely pounded white vitriol, and one 
quart of linseed oil. Put these ingredients into an 
iron pan of sufcli a size that it may be only half 
full^ mix them well together, and boil them till 
the moisture is evaporated, which may be known 
by a pellicle bcjiip; formed on the suilace, or by the 
barrel of a quill bursting when thiust to the bottom 
of the boiling varnish. Then take it from the fire 
and pour off, the clear liquid, taking care to keep 
back the thick part, which has deposited itscll* 
at the bjtfoni. While boiling, it must be stirred 
several li^iies Round, that the litharge may not fall 
to the bottom; but stir it constantly, else super- 
^uous litharge will .he dissolved, and the varnish 
become too tliick. 

The composition of amber varnish consists of half 
a pound o( melted or roasted amber, one pound and 
a half of linseed oil vainish, and two pounds of tur- 
pentine oil. The amber and linseed oil varnish arc 
to be mixed together in a deep cast-iron pan, of 
such a size as to be only one third full, and to be 
kept over a slow .fire till thcjambes is dissolved, 
which may be known by its swelling uy ; the 
operator therefore must have at hand a large copper, 
or iron vessel, that the varnisli may he held over it 
in case it should rise above the sides of the pan, and 
to prevent the loss that would thereby be occa- 
sioned.-— When the varnish is dissohed, the pan 
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must taken from the fire; and when the mix- 
ture has cooled, the turpentine oil is’ to be poured 
into it, continually stirring it. Then let it Itand • 
some time, that the coarse undissolved particles 
may deposit themsefves at the bottom ; after which . 
pour off the clear varnisji, and, having strair^gd it 
through a piece of linen, put it in bottles for us^f 

In boiling the varnish, care must ffe taken that 
it irtay not boil over, or catch fire. Should this 
happen to be the case, it must hot bc^ extinguished 
by water; for this mode would occasion su^h a 
spattering, that the operator wouJd be in danger 
of having his face bespattered with the boiling var- 
iiuh. The best method, therefore, is to cover the 
vcsncI in such a mannq^ as to cjc elude the air, and 
for this purpose to have at hand n piece of wood, 
plate of iron, or anjr thing else that may cover the 

vessel and extinguish the flanie, 

® • • 

^19. P'armsh for Pales and coarse TVoo^ TP^orh 

Take any quantity of tar, and grind? it with as 
much Spanish brown as it will bear, without ren- 
dering it too thick to be used as a paint or varnish, 
and iheii spread it on the pales, or otlier wood, 
as soon as convenient, for it quickly hardens by 
keeping. • . 

This mixture must be laic| on the wood to be 
varnished, by a large brush, or house-painter’s tool ; 
and the work sliould then be kept as free from dust 
as possible, till the varnish be thoro*uglily dry. It 
wijl, if laid* on smooth wood, have a very good 
glosaf ant^ is an excellent preservative of it against 
moisture ; on which account, as well as its being 
cheaper, it is far preferable tq painting, not only 
for pales, but for weathCr-boarding, and all other 
kinds of w'ood-work for grosser purposes. Where 
the glossy brown colour is not liked,* the work may 
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be made of greyish brown, by mixing ^ small 
propoi^tion of white lead, or whitening, or ivory 
blaclc, with the Spanish brown. 

480. To make Gold V %rnish. 

Jlliis ingenious process, which is at present 
employed throughout Europe, in gilding wooden 
frames, coaches, and various articles, and which 
was formerly^used In the preparation of the now 
old-fashioned •leather tapestry, w^as invented to- 
wards the end o6 the sixteentli century. The com- 
position is as follows : — 

Tjike gum-lac, and having freed it from the filth 
and bits of wood wjfh whiclnit is mixed, put it into 
a small linen bag, and wash it, in pure w^ater, till 
the water becomes no longer red, then take it from 
the bag, and suffer it*to dry. When it is perfectly 
dry, pound if very fine, because the finer it is 
pounded it will dissolve the more readily. Tlien 
take four pdtts of spirits of wine, and one of gum, 
reduced, ds bdfore directed, to sfli impalpable 
powder, so that for every four pounds of spirits you 
ri!ay have one of gudi; mix these together; and, 
having put them into an alembic, graduate the 
fire so that the gum may dissolve in the spirits. 
When dissolved, strain thte whole through a strong 
piece of linen cloth % throw away wdiat remains in 
the cloth, as of no use, and prejserve the liquor in 
a glass bottle^ closely corked. 'THis is the gold 
varnish which may be employed for ^gilding any 
kind of wood. * 

When you wish to use it, you must, in #)rddl' that 
therwork may be d6ne w’ith more smoothness, em- 
ploy a brush made of the tail of a certain qua- 
druped called Vari, well (nown to those who sell 
colours for painting; and with this instrument 
dipped in the liquor, wash o\;pr gently, three times. 
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the wood which has *been silvered. You must^ 
however, remember, every time you pass the brush 
over the wood, to let it dry; for, in so doing, -your . 
work will be extremely beautiful, and have a re- 
semblance to the finest gold. 

• 

4-8 1. Varnish for Drawingi^ Prints^ 

m 

Boil four ounces of isinglass, in small pieces, in 
one quart of brandy or spirits •£ wine, expose it to 
the air, and when only warm wash ^er the print 
or drawing (which should be previously mounted), 
and let it stand till quite dry ; then wash it again 
at a small distance from the hrp, or it will blister, 
^hich repeat two or thj^e times ; then go twice over 
with tlie foUowing white varnisii :-r-Take of gum- 
sandarac and gum-mastic equal parts; dissolve 
them in spirits of wine ; let tfliem settle two days, 
then strain through a linen cloth,* and pour the clear 
liquor into a bottle for use. 

• • 

18^, To%ake a Lacquer for hrass. 

Take eight ounces of spb'its ofVine, and one 
ounce of arnotto, well bruised; mix this in a bottle 
by itself; then take one ounce of gamboge, and 
mix it in like manner, •to the same quantity of 
spirits ; also bruised saffron^ gteeped in spirits, to 
nearly the same proportion. After this take seed- 
lac varnish, wliat <iuantity you please, and you may 
brighten it to your mind by the aoove mixture: 
if^it be too*yello\f, add a little more from the ar- 
iiotto^bot^e ; and if it be too red, add a little more 
from the gamboge, or saffron bbttle ; if too strong, 
add a little spirits of wine, 4rc. Thus you may 
temper lacquer or varniSh to what degree of per- 
fection you please. 
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iSS. To make Chinese f’^arnish. 

• 

Take of gum-lac in grains four ounces: put it 
into a strong bottle, with a pdund of good spirits 
of wine, and add about the bulk of a hazel-nut of 
caA\)hor ; allow thorn to^ mix in suminor in the 
sun, or in whiter on hot embers, for twenty-four 
hours, shaking the bottle from time to time ; pass 
the whole through ‘a fine cloth, and throw away 
whaj remains Upon it. Then let it settle for twenty- 
four hours, and^you will find a clear part in the 
upper part of the bottle, which you must separate 
gently, and put in^p another phial, and the remains 
will serve for the first layers 

' I 

481?. Varnish to prevent the Rays of the Sun from 
passing through^the Glasses of TFindowSo 

Pulverize gum-tragacanth, and put it to dissolve 
for twenty-four hours in whites of eggs well beaten. 
Lay a coat of this on the panes of your windows 
with a soft brush, and let it dry, 

485. Seed^Lac Varnish, 

Take spirit of wine one quart ; put it in a wide- 
inoulhed bottle, and iidd thereto eight ounces of 
seed-lac, which is la.'ge grained, bright and clear, 
free from dirt and sticks; let it*stgnd two days or 
longer, in a warm place, often shaking it, strain it 
through a flannel into another bottle, and it is fit for 
use. 

486. Shell-Lac Varnish. 

Take good spirits of wine one quart, eight ounces 
of the tliinnest and most transparent shell-lac, which 
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if melted in the flame* of a candle will dratir dut in 
the lofigebt and finest hair; mix and shake these 
together^ and let tliem stand in a warm p1a(^ for ^ 
two days, and the varnish will bo r^^ady for use. 
This varnish is softer than that made of seed-lac, 
but it may be mixed with it for varnishing wood, &c. 


BREWING, .• 

AND MANAGEMENT OF MALT LIQUORS. 

487. Niceties in Malting, the Observance of which 
will increase the Profit!^ of the Maltster near 
Ten per Cent, * • 

• 

In malting barley, the water shoulc^ be changed 
oftenest in sj^ring and autumn, when the weather 
is warm ; if barley is left to steep too long at these 
seasons in the same water,*the waiter will grq^w 
slimy, and sometimes sour; the maltster should 
therefore v/iitch the change of the water, and when 
he finds it smooth or oiljj to the touch/ or inclining 
to smell or taste sour, it must be changed imme- 
diately. * 

The common jhethod of changing it, is first to 
draw off that in which the barle}^ was steeping, 
and then by pailsful, or pumping, fill the cistern 
agaiia; but this is a bad way, for when the water is 
drawn off, the barley lies closer, and is gpt to heat, 
which causes great damage. It is therefore recom- 
mended to get a hogsliead olf water in readiness 
near the cistern, which should be thrown on the 
barley the instant the first water is ,drawn off; and 
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as a* hbgshead of water is sufficient to v/et eight 
bushels of barley, as many hogsheads, saVe one, 
should be afterwards added, as the cistern will 
wet. . r 

River water is the best, and* hard spring water ie 
the worst : in general the water that soonest lathers 
shkiifiiid be preferred^ * 

A thin-skinned fine-coated barley is the best for 
making malt ; it hccd not be very full-bodied,* but 
should be quite ripe. 

Barley that has grown on land highly manured 
is not so good as that produced on a land mode- 
rately rich without manure; and if the soil is very 
luxuriant, either by nature or art, the barley will 
not &c fit for the nialtster. , 

It is a good praccice to ^vc malt as much drying 
as possible on the floor ; it does not shrink so much 
as on the kiln, and acquires no foreign taste; when 
it comes to th#> kiln, the fire in the furnace should 
be moderate, but equal. „ 

Brown mplt, used in the same proportion as pale, 
will not make I the strongest becr;.^but the pale 
malts that are slack dried make a raw, unwhole- 
some liquor, that will not keep. 

Maltsters should never buy barley grown on va- 
rious soils, or even different fields, because the kerns 
will spire at difterent times; they should therefore 
never buy tithe barleyi A maltster having bought 
one hundred quarters of tithe barley, without 
knowing it, soon discovered it in the malting, and 
sold it to a hdg-feeder for eight-pence a quarter 
less than he gave, as the least less he should incur 
by his bargain. ^ « 

To discpver whether malt has been 'made of 
mixed or unripe barley, throw a couple of handsful 
of it into a bowl of water; stir it gently, and the 

E ains that have not been malted will sink, the 
If-malted grains will have one end sunk, and so 
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swim in a perpendiciHar position, and those that 
are perfectly malted will swim. The best barley 
will not malt equally well at all times. As sojon as 
housed, before it is in sweat, and af]|;er the sweat-* 
ing is over, it will malt well, but not while it is in 
sweat. 

Barley that has been ^ot in early in a vei^^ dry 
season malts but indifferently ;* but if (lie same bar- 
ley js left abroad till rain falls on*it to loosen the 
husks from the kernel, it will jmalt well, and yield 
a large increase. 


4'88. Method of extracting the Virtue of Hope in 

Urewing. * • 

P m 


The usual method is to put in Hops without any 
preparation, into the strong ^eer or ale wort; the 
consequence is, the richer and Jbetter the wort is, 
tlie^less it will partake of the essence of the hops. 
The rich fat wort sheathes up the pore^ pf the hop, 
and, as it werq, embalms the Icaves^so that the beer 
or ale wort can extract scarcely any part of the ne- 
cessary quality of the hop ; ]^ut when it is put in^o 
the small beer wort, a fluid of a more thin nature, 
there the pores arc unsheathed, and the small beer 
is rendered too bitter; t]iercfore the bops, before 
they are put into the strong drink, should be* pre- 
viously soaked in a pail of hoi»water. 

To confirm ^h^ truth of this observation, take a 
quarter of an ounce of the best groen tea, and in- 
stead of pouring an it simple boiling water, let the 
w&teiuhave the s§ime quantity of sugar boiled in it 
that woufd be necessary to svy^eeten so much tea 
when made, and you will find that the sweethbss 
of the water will prevenUits extracting the grateful 
bitter of the tea. 
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4*89. Cheap find easy Method of Brewing, c 

Oite bushel of malt and three quarters of a 
pound of hops will, on an average, brew twenty 
gallons of good beer. 

For this quantity of malt, boil twenty-four gal- 
loifj^of water; and having clashed it in the copper 
wiUi cold W2tter to stop the boiling, steep the malt 
(properly covered up) for three hours ; then tie up 
the hops in a hair scloth, and boil malt, hops, and 
wort, altogether, for three quarters of an hour, 
which will reduqe it to about twenty gallons. Strain 
it off, and set it to work when lukewarm. 

liV large brewings this process perhaps would not 
answer, but in small ones, where the waste is not so 
^rcat, and where tlfe malt can be boiled, the essence 
is sure to be extracted. 

490. To mah excellent and wholesome Table Beer. 

To eighty quarts of boiling water put a pound of 
treacle, a quarter of an ounce of gjpger, and two 
bay leaves ; let this boil for a quarter of an lioiir, 
t];ien cool, and work« it w'ith yeast, the same as 
other beer. 

491. Uses of ground Ivy in Ale, 

The leaves thrown 'into the vat with ale clarify 
it, and give it an antiscorbutic .quality. The ex- 
pressed juice .mixed with a little’ wfne, and applied 
morning and evening, destroys the white specks in 
horses’ eyes. 

< 

492. To make Ginger Beer. 

To every gallon of spring water add one ounce 
of sliced white ginger, one pound of common loaf 
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Sugar, and two ounces of lemon-juice, or three 
large table-spoonsful; boil it near an'bour, and take 
off the scum ; then run it through a hair sieve into • 
a tub, and when *cool, (viz. 70) add*yeast in pro- 
portion of half a piht to nine gallons ; keep it in a 
temperate situation two days, during which it may 
be stirred six or eight times ; then put it into a^cask, 
which must be kept full, and the yjeast taken off at 
thcr bunghole with a spoon. In a fortnight add 
half a pint of fining (isinglass -picked and steeped 
in beer) to nine gallons, which will/ if it has been 
properly fermented, clear it by accent. The^cask 
must be kept full, and the rising particles taken off 
at the bunghole. When fine (which may pjf ex- 
pected in twenty-fou^ours) bottle it, cork it well, 
and in suuvner it win be ripe^and fit to drink in a 
fortnight. 

• 

493. 2b maie Yeast or ^Batrn. 

• 

Mix two quarts of soft water with vijieat flour, to 
the consistonae of thick gruel, or soft hasty pudding ; 
boil it gently for half an hour, and when almost cold, 
stir into it half a pound of »ugar, dnd four spooBS- 
ful of good }cast. Put it into a large jug, or 
earthen vessel, with a narrow top, and place it 
before the lire, so that it may, by a moderate^heat, 
ferment. The fermentatioci will throw up a thin 
liquor, which pour off and^hrow away; the re- 
mainder keep far use in a cool place in a bottle, or 
jug tied over. The same quantity df common yeast 
will suffice* to bake or brew with. Four spoonsful 
of tWs wjjll make a fresh quantity as before. 

494. Substitute for Barm or Yeast. 

[This receipt was presented to .the October MeeN 

ing of the Manchester Agricultural Society, held 
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at *A]tringham, 1809, by Charles Lownds, £sq« 

when it was ordered that a copy should be printed 

for^each member.] 

Boil two ounces of hops in four quarts of water 
* twenty minutes; strain it, and whilst hot stir in 
hal^T. pound of flour; when milkwarm, mix half 
a pint of good ale yeast, or a pint of this mixture, 
wliich you should always reserve to keep a supply. 
When nearly cold, bottle and cork it well, and 
keep it for u'^e in a cool place; if too warm, it 
woulJ be apt lo fly; you will judge of this by the 
season of the year ; observe to fill the bottles only 
two-thirds full. 

When used, put'^of it into the flour you intend 
for bread, in the preportion a pint to twenty-four 
pounds, with water to make it of a proper warmth ; 
mix a little of the flou** w*ith it in the middle of the 
mug, or kneading vessel : it must be covered close, 
and set in a tolerably warm place all night. Knead 
it well in the^morning, and let it stand some hours 
longer to rise. should be eighteen or twenty 
hours from the first putting together, before your 
bread is set into the oven. 

4*95. To make Yeast in the Turkish Manner. 

Take a small tea-cupfuh of split or bruised peas, 
and pour on it a pint boiling water, and set it in 
a vessel all night bn the hearth, or any warm places 
The next moripng the water will have a froth on 
it, and be good yeast, and will make as much bread 
as two quartern loaves. 

496„ Easy Method of preserving Yeast. 

Yeast may be preserve<tfor a considerable time, 
by coating a board with a whiting-brush, allowing 
the coat to dry; then putting on another, which is 
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in like manner to dry; and so a third, an& any 
numlfer of successive coatings, which, when per- 
fectly dry, will keep vigorous for a long time.* An-. • 
other method is to whisk the yeast until it becomes 
thin, and then to lUy it upon a dry platter or dish, . 
repeatedly, with a soft brush as above-mentioned. 
The top is then to be turned downwards to beep 
out the dust, but not tlic air wlyclf is to dry* it. 
By* this method it may be continued till it be two 
or three inches thick, whan it fnay be preserved in 
dry tin canisters for a long time good. When used 
for baking, a piece is to be cu{ olf, and Isud in 
warm water to diffuse or dissolve, when it will be 
fit for use. . • 


m. 


T rj make artijictaf Yeast. 


Boil potatoes of the mealy sort till they are 
thoroughly soft; skin and mashtthqpi very smooth, 
an^ put as much hot water as will make the mash 
of the consistency of common beer y^ast, and not 
thicker. to every pound of potatoes two 

ounces of coarse sugar or treacle, and when just 
warm, stir in it for every pound df potatoes t^o 
spoonsful of yeast ; keep it warm till it has done 
fermenting, and in twenty-four hours it may be 
used. A y)ound of pot^itocs will make about a 
quart of yeast, and when .made will keep tliree 
months. Lay your bread ei^ht hours before you 
bake it. t .* 

N. B. Instead of water and sugftr in the above 
receipt, beer has bseen used, not bitter nor strong, in 
tlfe same proportion, and with equal if not better 
success. * 


498 . Usefulness of the common HazeUnut in Brewing. 

In countries where yeast is scarce^it is a common 
practice take the rwigs of hazel, and, twisting 
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them together so as to be full of chinks, to steep 
them in the ale-yeast during its fermentation ; thfS^y are 
then hung up to dry, and at the next brewing they 
are put into the wort instead of yeast. In Italy the 
. chips are frequently put into turbid wine, for the 
purpose of clearing it, which is effected in twenty - 
foui hours. ** 

4 

499. To extract thfi Essence of Malt for Brewing. 

After brewing, when the grains are done with, 
strew a small quantity of anslacked lime over the 
same, with two or three roots of horse-radish. This 
will draw out all the remaining goodness from the 
malt, and make a spiall qua^^tity go farther than is 
generally supposed. 


DISTILLING. 


500. A cheap Refrigerator or Condenser. 

A short, somewhat flat vessel, two yards in length, 
nine square feet surfkce, with the same quantity of 
cold water, has a greater cooling power than a worm 
of five spiral turns and six yards length ; and if there 
be a small pipe to connect the still and the con- 
denser, the condensing water will continue cold a 
much longer time. 

501. To cure Spirituous Liquor of bad Flavour. 

If common raw spirits be agitated with charcoal, 
they will be deprived of thliir bad flavour ; but if 
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kept in the cask long* afterwards, are verjT af)t to 
resunit the old flavour. 


502. Improvement of the Smell and Taste of common 

ardent Spiriis, • ^ 

« • 

By distilling eight ounces of common ardent 
spirits, (corn or malt spirits) nver one ounce of 
charcoal-powder, the smell and tastparc consider- 
ably improved, ^ • 


503. To improve the flavour of Malt Spirits, 

• • 

The flavour of malt spirits is said to be highly 
improved, by putting three t)unces and a half of 
finely powdered charcoal, and louf ounces and a 
half of ground rice, into a quart of spirits, and let- 
ting it stand during fifteen days, frequently stirring 
it ; then let fhe liquor be strained, anfl it will be 
found nearly of the same flavour as Jbrandy. 


50 Eau d% Cologne, 

• 

Mix rectified spirit of wdic, thirteen pounds; 
Hungary v'^ator, jfhrec pounds and a half ; spirit of 
wine distilled from balm leaves, two pounds ; essence 
ofbergamot^ three«ounces 5 orange flower-water, one 
pbuiid ; essence oC lemon, an ounce ; and essence of 
rosemary, a drachm. Shake this mixture well to- 
gether in a large bottle, and the liquor is made.* It 
will in this ready way be very ’delicate, and answer 
every requisite purpose ; but if superior delicacy be 
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desired^ it may be obtained by distilling the above 
mixture, or rather double the quantity of each in- 
^ gred^nt in a gentle sand heat, so as to draw oft all 
^ file liquor, wjfh the exception of only two quarts 
left b^ind in the still. 

505 . 1 Lavendef TVater. 

\ t 

One ounce cf oil of lavender, one drachm of 
essence of bergamot, sixty drops of oil of ambergris, 
and a pint of spirit 6f wine. 

€> 

506. Excellent Lavender TFater. 

Inta pint of spirit of wine, put three drachms of 
the essential oil of lavendotr, and one drachm of 
essence of ambergris. 

507. ^ Rose Water. 

Gather the petals of the damask rose on a dry Jay 
when they a.’e fbll-blown ; to a peck of the leaves 
put a quait of water, put them inU/ a cold still, 
make a slow fire under it ; the slower you distil the 
rose water the 1)etter it will be. Bottle it, and in 
two or three days cork it. 

508. Eau de Luce. 

In four ounces of rectified spirit of wine, dissolve 
ten or twelve grains of white soap. ‘•After filtering 
the solution, dissolve in it a drachm ^f rectified on 
of amber, and then filter it again. — Mix, in a flint 
glass bottle, as much of this solution with the 
strongest spirit of saUammoniac, or pure volatile 
alkali, as will, when sufficiently agitated, produce a 
beautiful milky fluid. Should a cream form on its 
surface, more of the spirit of wine must be adjed. 
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309. Hungary TFater. , 

Take a sufficient quantity of the* “flowcars and 
leaves of rosemary, infuse them an hour in spirits 
of wine, and draw off the Hungary water iig di- 
stillation in a refrigeratory. • • 


510. French and much improved Method of making 
Hungary fFater. • ^ 

■fake a large handful of the flowers and tender 
leaves of rosemary, with a few qf thyme, lavender, 
and sage ; then putting ^11 of them into a thick glass 
bottle, pourjn a quart^f spirits (ff wjne; afterwards, 
merely to give it colour, put in a few pieces of 
alkanct-root, instantly recork 4he bottle, and shake 
it briskly till the water obtains a. purple tinge. 
Thie is far preferable to any other Hungary water, 
and particularly so if it be placed, fipi> at least a 
month, exposed on sand or gravel to thcuheat of the 
sun. 


511. Eau des Carmes. 

Take two pounds of fresh gathered balm wl^^n in 
flower, and cleared from the stalks ; four ounces of 
lemon-peel, pare^ immediately from the newest 
fruit ; eight ouTices of coriander seeds 5 two ounces, 
each, of pounded cloves cinnamon,* and nutmegs; 
oqc ounce bf drifld and pounded angelica-roots; 
and <bn quarts ©f highly lectified spirit of wine. 
Having steeped these ingredients four or five djiys 
in the spirit of wine, draw^ oif hy distillation in the 
heat of a water bath, tefl quarts. Rectify the di- 
stilled liquor by a second distillation in a water 
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bathf drawing off somewhat less than nine quarts. 
In this rectification, the more volatile, subtle, and 
aromatic parts of the ingredients alone arise, leav- 
ing behind an acrid, bitter, white liquor, loaded 
only with the grosser oil, and deprived of the spe- 
cific flavour of the respective articles. 
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• • 

HINTS ON DOMESTIC WIN^-MAKING* 


The high price of foreign winelfe, and the difficulty 
of obtaining them g^uine at gny price, have for 
some time llirected a considerable share of the 
public attention to our Engysh fruits; and great 
improvements have been introdij^red into the prac- 
t.’c.' of domestic wine-making. Though it is mani- 
fesfly impossible to rival the delicious, nectar of 
the vineyards^ of Champagne, Burgun3)r, and Bor- 
deaux — for no management can make a* grape of a 
gooseberry — yet, a very tolc];able imitation of th^e 
wines may be obtained from our own fruits, superior 
in every respect to the spurious compounds which 
arc generally sold as French wines. 

It has been commonly ^aid, that wines Inade 
from English fruits are un\»holcsome ; but there 
is nothing in ,thdr chemical qualities, or medical 
properties, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
to justify ibis a^ertion. And, indeed, when we 
reader. Accum|s account of the deleterious adul- 
terations* employed in the composition of that fac- 
titious farrago, which is imposed upon us under»the 
taking title of Old Pork^ we tnay safely conclude, 
that on the score of w^holesomeness at least, the 
balance will be in favour of our domestic liquors. 
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In the management of tile domestic wine-press, 
we must take the grape as the standard to regulate 
all our proceedings. For the grape contains within 
itself all the .principles requisite for making wine, 
in a proportion which disposes its juices naturally, 
and of themselves, to undergo a regular and com- 
plete fermentation. With other fruits the case is 
dif erent, and all we can do is, to make the cohi- 
pound mixture 'with which we have to deal as like 
the grape mass as possible. 

The substances essentia] to the vinous fermenta- 
tion are found to be sugar, vegetable extract, the 
tartarous or malic acids, and water. In comparing 
the grape with the fruits generally employed in 
making wine, we find these ingredients in very dif- 
ferent proportions. The grape is distinguished from 
all other fruits, by the superabundance of tartar and 
sugar. Our common fruits, on the other hand, are 
not only deficient in these two most essential in- 
gredients, but they arc also characterised by an 
excess of malic acid ; which, when it exists in an 
Undue proportion, is most injurious to the produc- 
tion of\^ine. Indeed, the principal difference be- 
tween wine and cider consists iii the predominance 
of the malic acid * in the latter liquor. 

It is evident ttierefore, at first sight, that an arii^ 


* As a corrective of the predominance of the 
malic acid in our English fruits, it may be useful 
to wash the inside of the mt, or vessel m which the 
wine is made, with lime-wash, which should he ap- 
plied hot, immediately after the lime is perfectly 
slaked. This custom is adopted from the practice- 
in*the making of .sherry, where lime is added to the 
grapes, for the same purpose of neutralizing the 
malic acid. 
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ficial m*oces6 is necessary to produce a vinous liquor 
from fruits, whose nature is so different from the , 
grape; and it is to this point, namely, to the ob- * 
taining a vinous liquor, that our care should in the 
first instance be confined. Colour and flavour are 
secondary considcrations,tand may be left till £flq):er 
stage in the process. In the *first place then, 
deficiency of saccharine in our ownmiits, makes it 
indispensable to add a portion of sugar ; and it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that the strength of 
the wine will depend upon the quantity of sugar added 
to the mass before fermentation beY^m. It would 
be difficult to lay down any rule to regulate the 
proportion of sugar ; though somfe rule may be'col- 
lectcd from the fact ^Yiich hasi been stated, that 
two pounds \)f sugar, added to a compound con- 
taining all the other ingredients necessary to a com- 
plete fermentation, will produce .a Ijquor equal in 
strength to the lightest class of Bordeaux wine ; 
tlir(?e pounds will make it as strong as Jlermilage ; 
and four pounds will increase its, strength to an 
equality with*Bronte, or Cape Madeira. In sup- 
plying the other defect of k^nglish^fruits, by tl»c 
addition of tartar, it will be desirable to employ 
the crude salt in preference to the cream of tartar, 
because the crude tartar, jcontainiug as it does some 
portion of the natural leavei^of wine, will become a 
substitute, in some measure, for the yeast of beer, 
which is so often •and so improperly used in pro- 
>moting fermentation. The dose of tartar may vary 
according tc^ the greater or less sweetness of the 
fruit ;-p-the sweetest requiring the largest quantity, 
from two fo four pounds of tartar to a hundred pints 
of liquor. These additions of sugar and tartar must 
be made before fermentatfon begins ; but it is upon 
the skilful management of the iermenting process^ 
that the quality of the wine will ultimately depend 
Without ^oing at length into an account of this 
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mysterious process, of which indeed very Jittle is 
kno^n with certainty, it will be sufficient to remark> 
that a certain quantity of vegetable matter, com- 
monly distinguished by the term leaven^ will convert 
any saccharine solution into an intoxicating liquor. 
In the ^ape, the exciting leaven necessary to the 
completion pf this process is secreted from its own 
juices; but in our English fruits it is common to 
add a portion of artificial leaven to quicken the pro- 
gress of fernftcntation, and the yeast of beer is in 
general use for this purpose. This, however, is a 
most pernicious- practice, for yeast cannot but com- 
municate a bad flavour; and It is wholly unne- 
ces^ary, for the fermentation may be prolonged at 

! )leasure, without having ret^ourae to any artificial 
eaven whatever. 

It may not be usfdess here to describe the ap- 
pearances which (ake place during the process of 
fermentation. 

The fir^t, symptom is that of small air bubbles, 
which rise to the surface, and which go on increas- 
ing till the whole fluid is in a state of gentle ebulli- 
tion. The liquor thfn becomes turbid, from the 
mixture of foreign matters contained within it, which 
are now set in agitation. At the same time a sepa- 
ration of the natural leaven takes place, part rising 
to the surface in the form of^cMw, and the rest sub- 
siding to the bottom, and becoming the lee. 

If it be wished to protract tire fier mentation, all 
that is necessary is, to break this scum or head^ and 
return it again within the fermenting, fluid ; or by 
agitating the mixture, to cause the leaven wtliich is 
deposit^ at the bottom to unite repeatedly with the 
rest of the liquor, till the desired ellbct is produced. 
This is the use of roUhi^ wine, or icturningit on 
theleesto feed^ as it is called ; — it renders the wine 
stronger and ^better by re-exciting the languid fer- 
mentation. * \ 
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If the object be to [firoduce a dry wine, flicf fer- 
menta^on must be protracted in the manner here 
directed ; if a sweet wine is desired, the fermenta- 
tion must be checked by carefully sjgparating the 
head^ as fast as it rises ; and if the wine is intended 
to be brisk, the fermentation ought to be conducted, 
as far as it can be done, ia a closed vessel aild Jhe 
liquor bottled, before the fermenting pi:ocess is coAi- 
pletely finished, * 

Temperature is a circumstanc;^ which should also 
be attended to, while the fermentatim is going on. 


* In dry, or rich and sweet wines, the fermenta- 
tion may be allowed to go on ih the vat; bift in 
wine that is intended t^ l)e briskf the object should 
be to get thh liquor as soon as possible from the 
vat, into the cask ; and then tp exclude the atmo- 
spheric air as far as it can be dope. ^ The simplest 
way of doing this, and at the same time of allowing 
the fixed air to escape, is by n^eans of ajsafety valve 
of the following simple constructiop. ^ common 
tube of wood or glass may be inserted through the 
bung, with a lip at the top /or the reception 
a marble, which will be forced up by the fixed gir 
in its passage, and act as a valve, by closing again 
of itself, so as to exclude ^e atmospheric air. 
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It ih s£d that a temperature about 54 of Fahren- 
heit is the most favourable to this process; but 
some latitude may be allowed in this point, and the 
progress miQr be stimulated or kept in check by the 
application of heat or cold. 

' This will serve to explain the common pheno- 
inenbn of a renew£|j[ of fermentation taking place 
on the approach of spring. It is during this season 
of renewed fretting tliat all wine intended to be 
brisk should be bottled This too is the best period 
for adding devouring substances, and also ior the 
addition of brandy, which will now incorporate best 
with the wine, and undergo a kind of chemical dom- 
biuation with it 

Another circumstance to be noticed, as influencing 
the fermenting process, is ihoyuantity of the ferment- 
ing fluid. This process is more rapid and more per- 
fect in large than in amall vessels. The fermentation 
will often be entirely completed in the course of a 
few days in a large vat, while in smaller quantities, 
it would require many weeks before it is perfected. 
And even in small quantities, the ^ame materials 
will by no moans undergo the same changes in 
equal spaces^ of time; for instance, two gallons 
would occupy a much longer time in fermentation 
than a quantity of ten gallons. The Domestic 
Wine-maxer must therefore be prepared for this 
difierence. 

So much for fermentation. Great care must 
now be taken in securing clean ica&ks ; for it is the 
cask which often gives to our domestic wines a 
flavour, more disagreeable than th'^ horachio of 
Spain, or the sma^ of the Cape of Goodi Hope. 
The cask should he washed with hot salt and water, 
then with hot water, and lastly with a portion of 
the fermented liqubr in a state of ebullition. 

Although the principal part of the fermentation 
may have be^v ,pompleted in the vaty or vessel in 
which the wine is'nuiaei liquor will «.till undergo 
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a slow and languid continuation of the same process 
in the tfask. 

During this slow fermentation the wine undei^oes 
a diminution, whichr the wine-maker must be pre- 
pared to supply by the addition of fresh liquor, so 
as to keep it constantly near the bunghole ;^el8e 
the scum cannot be thrown out. As soon as tllis 
/ret subsides, the bunghole should b£ dlosed^ but a 
safety valve must be still reserved, by boring a hole 
with a gimlet, in which a peg is*fixed, Which must 
he withdrawn occasionally to enab]ft*thc carbonic 
fixed air, to escape; thougji if the safety 
valve before described be adopted, this will not be 
necessary. Attention must *still be paid for s%me 
weeks, to watch whether the fermentation is renewed ; 
for if this be jiot donet there will be danger of the 
bursting of the ca^ks. The ibllowing spring will 
be the period for determining whether you will 
bottle your wine, or keep it in the wood another 
year« If jou wish a brisk wine, the bottling should 
not biB delaved beyond this period ; but^wtnes that 
have passed tlipough a kind fermentation,* and pro- 
mise well, would be improved by remaining in the 
cask another year. In this c9se, the wine should* 
not be drawn off from the loos, but remain undis- 
turbed in the same cask, and French brandy, in 
the proportion of one gallon of’ brandy to twenty- 
gallons of w mo, must bo now sedded. And if there is 
any fear that the wipe is wanting in richness of fla- 
vour, sugar-candy, in the proportion of five pounds 
to twenty gallons, may be added at the same time. 

Dry cold wCatlierShould be selected for bottling. 
If upon^xmiiination the liquor should not be found 
sufficiently fine, a quart of it may bc^drawn off, ip 
which isinglass, in the proportion of half an ounce 
to twenty gallons, according to the size of the cask, 
should be dissolved ; and the solution poured in at 
the bunghole. In the course of about* three weeks 
after this, tlie liquor wilf be found sufficiently cla- 

• * M 2 • 
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rifled for bottling. In drawing oft’ the liquor^ care 
must be taken to tap the cask above the liees, or 
to dfaw off the liquor by means of a syphon ; but 
the best recent for bottling is, to send for a wine- 
cooper, who will take care that the bottles are well 
cleaqpd, and that no liquor is wasted in the opera- 
tion-, an accident which often occurs without his 
assistance. * • 

The spring next ensuing after the wine-making 
is also tJie best period for mixing wines together. 
It is difficult‘£o give any general rules upon this 
subfect. , 

The skill and taste of the mixer will do more 
thaifi all the rules in the w^orld ; and it is certainly 
very possible, by mixing two liquors together of 
different flavours, to produce a compound which 
shall be superior to either. No great skill can be 
required to effect tiiis, in the common cases of a 
weak and a strong, a harsh and a sweet, a flat and 
a brisk wine ; and experience and practice will sug- 
gest the opportunities of effecting more subtle com- 
binations. 

In the colouring of wines, many substances have 
been u^ed, and it is aesirable to select such as may 
also communicate an agreeable flavour. Red co- 
lours are easily obtained from beet-root^ logwood, 
or the berries of the elder ; and every variety of 
yellow may be produced by the use of burnt sugar, 
which also gives an agreeable bitterness. 

There is nq end to the materials which have been 
used to give a flavour to wine. The flowers of elder, 
cowslips, clove-pinks, and mignonecte, are well 
known. The shavings of orris-root, in Jhe [iropor- 
t^pn of half ^ ounce to twenty gallons, will be 
found to communicate an agreeable perfume. The 
shavings should be tied in a linen bag, and suspended 
in the cask by a string, so as to be removable at 
pleasure, if, oppa trial, it is found tha]: the flavour 
js likely to be too predominant. ^ 
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From what has been said, it will be collected 
that th% great difficulty of wine-making consist'^ in 
arranging the due proportion of tlic material^ ne- • 
cessary for fermentation, and in the m&nugcment of 
the compound during that process. Dry wines, re- 
sembling hock, are produced by protractin^i the 
fermentation, until the leaven shall have converted 
the whole of the sugar. But this is«ndt easily done 
in domestic wine-making, owing to the difficulty of 
balancing these ingredients propSrly. ^ Sweet wines, 
on the contrary, arc produced by checking thepro- 
cesf^ of fermentation, so that a considerable portion 
oK sugar shall remain imperfectly converted by the 
action of the leaven. Jf the common direclRons 
given above are not safficient to check the fer- 
menting process, a siSiplc and *cffitacious remedy 
Will be found in the sulphate of potash^ a salt easily 
procured, a single dram of wliich is sufficient to 
suspend the fretting of a whole* pipe of liquor*. 
It communicates no taste, and may be managed 
with tlie greatest accuracy by regiilatii% tlie quan- 
tity, according to this proportion. Brisk* wines are 
produced, by carrying on the fcrmgnting process 
in a close vessel, and by bottlTng the liquor before 
tlie fermentation has entirely ceased. I'liis quality 
also depends much upon the state of the fruit, 
which, for this purpose, bught to be gathered in 
an unripe state* The period of bottling has also a 
considerable effect on this property; and wines, 
bottled in the ^nonth of March, imgnediately fol- 
lowing the autumn in w^hich it is made, will possess 
it in the greatest d<^ree. 

Thefe general observations may be of use to the 


* It will be useful to tlic c^fectioner to know, 
that by the use of the same salt, the fermentation of 
syrups and preserves may also be effectually pre- 

vftiltPid. • • 
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Domestic Wine-maker to direct his experiments; 
but no directions or receipts can be of serv«ice, un- 
less Ithere be skill and judgment in the application 
of them. il[^d, indeed, after all that care and at- 
tention can effect has been done, we often find that 
the nroductions of the same receipt are very dif- 
fesjnt. There areoso many circumstances upon 
which the flavour and quality of the wine depend, 
that no care will ensure equal success from a re- 
petition* of the sancle experiment. 

The wines «in which we generally fail mo**! are 
the dry wines, where the fermentation has been 
protracted. Those in which we arc most successful 
are, the brisk spu/kling wines, in imitation of cham- 
pagne, which are made from the unripe grape, and 
the unripe gooseberry; and* the rich sweet wines, 
made from ripe gooseberries and currants, and the 
black currant. 

In the firsts irtuch depends upon gathering the 
fruit at the proper moment, just as it is beginning 
to ripen. In the manufacture of gooseberry-wine, 
which is perhaps the best of all, the flavour will be 
much improved, by taking the trouble to exclude 
the husks^ which communicate a strong and some- 
what disagreeable taste. 

In the last, the flavour of the black currant will 
be ^-endcred more Iu6ck>u8, by boiling the fruit 
previous to fermentation ; and indeed the same pro- 
cess of boiling might perhaps be extended with ad- 
vantage to other instances of ripe fruits. But in 
this as in all other directions, the success of the 
experiment must depend less *upon ^chc rule than 
upon the taste and mscretion of the operator him- 
bflfc 

WINES. 


Damson wind. 
Ginger wine. 


Orange and lemon wincSj 
with honey, &c. 
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Fine do. with raisins. Grape wine. 

Orangp wine. Do. 

Tx Cyprus wine. 

Capillaire. 


Do. with raisins. 

Syracuse wine. 

Austrian wine. 

English claret. 

Jn-ontiniac. 

Clary wine. 

Ucd cherry wine. 

French cherry wine. 

It ed or black cherry w ine. 
^Vlorella cherry A\ine. 
A^Jiricot wine. 

Do. 

White cun ant wine. . 
Do. 

Red currant wine. 

Red and white currant 
and raspberry wine. 
English champagne. 
Raspberry wine. 

Barberry win®. 

Rich gooseberry wine. 
Green gooseberry wine. 
Raisin wine. 

Elder wine. 

Elder flower white wine.* 
Blackberry wine. 

Birch wine. 

Spruce wine. , * 

Cowslip wine. 

Parsnip wine. • 

Ttirnif) wine. 

Artificial^*ed port. 

Tokay. 

Red barley wine. • 

White barley wine. 
Walnut-tree wine. 

Mead. • • 


Italian capillaire. 
Persicot. 

English orgeat syriTp^ 
Genuine, orgeat syrup. 
Orgeat paste. 

Nectar. 

Syrup ofg:l3wslips. 

Syrup of nutmege. • 
Syrup of cloves, &c. 
Syrup^of ginger. 

French liqueur. * 

Do. with flowers. 

Oil of Venus. 

Oil#of Cytherea, 

Noyeau. , 

Red ratafla. 

White ratafia. • 

Italian liqueus. 

Bergamot water. 

Pwch and apricot wateis. 
Liqueur d^oranges. 
Persian and Turkish sher- 
bet. 

Shrub. 

Currant do. 

Usquebaugh. 

Hypocras? 

Vespetro. 

Black curacoa. 

White do. 

Liquor of cherries. * 
French cherry brandy, or 
ratafia. 

Wood strawberry brandy. 
Gooseberry brandy. 
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Rich mead. 

Red and white mead. 
.FamiJy wine. 

English Holksnds. 

^ British punch. 

Milk nunch. 

Italian lemonade. « 


French black currant 
brandy. 

Raspberry brandy- 
Lemonade. 

Orangeade. 

French whey. 

White wine whey. 


WINES. 


512. Damson TPlne. 

90 & 

To four gallons of boiling water, add a peck of 
damsons ; stir this liquor twide every day. Let it 
stand for three days, and then strain the whole 
through a lawn sieve. Add nine pounds of loaf 
sugar, and three Spoonsful of yeast ; after it has 
worked in a tub for three days, turn it into a cusk, 
and add throe quarts of elder syrup. Rack the 
wine in a fortnight. Put in two lemons, sliced, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, rubbed on the 
pt*el, and two pounds ’of raisins, chopped. Stop it 
close till March, and then bottle it. 

5 1 3. - Ginger ^JVine. 

f 

To every gallon of water put two pounds of loaf 
sugar, and one ounce and a half of grossly pounded 
ginger, tied in* a coarse linen bag. Boil these to- 
gether half an hour, or as longr as any scum con^ 
tinues to rise, which must be carefully skimm..d oT; 
when sufficiently boiled, put this liquor into a tub, 
and on its becoming the warmth of new milk, add 
the juice and rind of two temons, and half a Seville 
orange to each gallon. If ten gallons be made, put 
in two table spponsfulof yeast, on apiece of toasted 
bread. Should the wine be made in cold wcathqrj 
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it must be kept in a warm place, the better to* pro- 
mote ^rmentation, which sometimes docs not take 
place for a day or two. If it ferments freely, tun it^ 
the third day, ginger and rinds togetl^r, in a cask, 
just calculated to hold the quantity made ; l^ecping 
out a small portion for the purpose of preserving the 
cask full, while it continues working, which mfi^by 
no means be filled up with any part of what flows 
over. When it has ceased fermenting, rack it off 
into another cask ; adding to every four gallons a 
quart of the best brandy, with half announce of isin- 
glass, previously dissolved in some of the wine.* In 
on^ month’s time it will be fit to drmk, or bottle. 

• • 

5l4f. Fine Ginger AJ'iwe, with Jar Raisins. 

• • 

Divide six gallons of soft Mgiter into two parts : 
then boil one part with ten poun^ls of good moist 
sugar, stir it till the sugar dissolves, and well skim it, 
whife boiling, for a quarter of an hour; Jn^lie other 
three gallons put two pounds of the best race 
ginger, with the rind of two lemons. The ginger 
and lemon peel having gently^boiled,* or simmered^ 
for about two liours, till the entire strength of the 
ginger is extracted, pour both liquids, with the 
ginger and peel, into a iqashing tub ; and, after it 
has stood till the liquor is o;^ly lukewarm, add*the 
juice of two lemons, and stir it well. Then, putting 
in a toast, covqfedp with yeast, wash it well in the 
liquor, and let the whole stand, two nights, till it 
has a good hgad. Jn the mean time, having ready 
a seasqpied cask, put into it two pounds of fine jar 
raisins, with a quarter of an ounce of finely shred 
isinglass ; to which add the liquor, witli a quarter 
of a pound of the best rac&gingfir^ brhised, for the 
wine to feed on, and a pint of good brandy. Bung 
it up close, and let it stand £fom seven to teiv 
• w M 5 
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weeks ; then bottle it for use. The spring is the 
best time for making it, but, with proper /^are, it 
may»be made at any time. 

•• 

515. • Orange TFine, 

Tf> ten gallons of water put twenty-eight pounds 
oHoaf sugar, and tlie whites of six eggs. Boil them 
together for three quarters of an hour, keeping the 
liquor well skimmed all the time, and then pour it 
hot into a tub^ or large pan, over the peels of fifty 
Seville oranges. When it is nearly cold, take three 
spoonsful of yeast, spread on a piece of touted 
bread, and put in the liquor to make it ferment. 
Af^er it has stood two or three days, pour it from 
the peels into, the cask, with a gallon of orange 
juice, which takes about a hundred and twenty 
oranges. Let it remain in the cask till it has done 
hissing, whcn^tli^ fermentation will have ceased. 
Endeavour to proportion the size of the cask to 
the quantitj/^i as it must be kept filled, so as to work 
out at tlv? bunghole. When the fermentation is 
over, draw off as much of the wine as will admit one 
ifjuart of brarfdy for ^every five gallons of wine. It 
will be fit to bottle, or drink from the cask, in four 
or five months. This wine, if carefully made, ac- 
cording to these plain directions, will be found ex- 
quisitely delicious ; ^d were it kept four or five 
years, would far surpass most of the best foreign 
wines, aa they are usually sold m England. 

f 

516. Orange Wine, with RaUins. 

Pick, and chop small, a quarter of «a hundred 
weight of fine new Malaga raisins, and, having pro- 
vided a dozen and' a half of the largest and richest 
Seville oranges, pare off the thin yellow rinds of a 
dozen, and pjat tne raisiuB, and rinds, into a tub or 
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large pan. Having, ift the mean time^ boiled*eIght 
galloiis of soft water^ till reduced to five, and 
suffered the water to stand a few minutes, ppur it 
hot on the rinds and raisins, stir the j^hole well to- * 
gether, and let it rest, closely cove/ed, till quite 
cold. Stir it well, twice a day, for five days, care-* 
fully covering it up eaoh time ; and on the^sixtli, 
strain it through a hair sieve^*pressing the ma^, as 
dry as possible, with a large spoon^ and put it in a 
barrel of a proper size, with the thinly pared rinds 
of the other half dozen oranges, ancUa syrup, made 
tlie preceding day, with the juice%f the eighteen 
oranges, and a pound of powdered* loaf sugar. Stir 
the whole well together, stop it close, let it stand 
two months to clear, and then bdttle it. It will^eep 
three years, and pro^ the better for keeping. 

• • 

517. Orange and Lemon ffUtes, with Honey , 8(c. 

• • 

Either orange or lemon wine may be exquisitely 
prepared by the following method?— ^o every 
gallon of w^er, take two pounds of *honey, one 
pound of Malaga raisins, and a larg^ Seville orange, 
or lemon, with half an ounce of white argol or 
tartar. The honey to be clarified in the usual way ; 
the tartar to be dissolved in sixteen times its weight 
of hot water, and added at different stages of the 
fermentation, a little at sT time, stirred into the 
liquor. Both th^ orange and lemon wines lose, at 
a particular age, much of their pecqfiar flavour, the 
orange wine approaching the flavour of berga- 
mot, and llte leidbn that of citron, as they respect- 
ively^ecjome older. These wines may be^ made 
very good, with the same quantity of sugar, ins|ead 
of honey, or even of penned molasses, deprived 
of their colour and burnt taste ; but certainly noney 
produces the richest and best wine. 
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518. ^ Grape fVine, ’’ 

Boil the water, and when cold, add, to every 
gallon, eight pounds of grapes, gathered just before 
they arc ripe ; (the stalks must be weighed with the 
fruil|)/ Bruise the wlple thoroughly well under the 
water ; cover th^ tub close with a coarse cloth, and 
let it stand for four days, stirring it two or three 
times each day; then strain it, and, to every 
gallon of liq^udr add three pounds of loaf sugar. 
Let ft be poure^ into a cask, and be careful to fill 
up the cask, from^ time to time, during the fermenta- 
tion.^ When that ceases, put to every four or five 
gallons of wine a quart of white brandy. 


519. G^ape fFine* 

The Honourable Charles Hamilton’s receipt. 

The grape^ must hang till they have attained all 
the maturity the season will give them ; they must 
then be carefully cut off with scissors, and brought 
to' the wine barn, in small quantities, to prevent 
their breaking, or pressing one another. All the 
mouldering, or green giapes, must be discarded, 
and the best grapes picked from the stalks, before 
they are committed to the press, where they should 
all be pressed in a few hours after ^hey are gathered. 
Much will run ft*om them, before the press squeezes 
them, from their own weight on one another. This 
running will be as clear as watef, and "as sweet as 
syrup ; and all of the first pressing, and part of the 
second, ^11 continue white; the other pressings will 
be reddish, and shoidd not be mixed with the best. 
As fast as the juice runs from the press into a large 
receiver, it shoi^ld be put into hogsheads, and 
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closely bunged up« lu a few hours, the fermenta- 
tion w^l begin, which would soon burst the casks^ 
if not guarded against, by hooping them strongly ^ 
with iron, and securing them in strong wooden* 
frames, and the heads with wedges, fn the height 
of the fermentation, the wine may be often seen * 
oozing through the pores of the staves. T^ese 
hogsheads should be left, during^ the deptli of 
winter, in tlie cold barn, to have the benefit of the 
frost. When the fermentation is over, which will 
be easily discovered, by the cessation of the noise 
and oozing (but, to be more certain, the pegging 
the* cask will show when the wiife will be quite 
clear), then rack it off into cle^n hogsheads, and 
carry it to the vaults, before any warmth of weAher 
can raise a second fiermentatian. ^ In March, ex* 
amine the hogsheads; if they are not quite fine, 
they must be fined down with common fish glue, or 
isinglass, in the usual manner ; thpse which are fine 
of themselves need not be fined down. All must 
be bottled, about the end of March ; \p ^bout six 
weeks more, the wine will be in perfect order for 
drinking, and in its prime for rather more than one 
year : but in the second year«the flavour will abatg, 
and will gradually decline, till it loses all flavour 
and sweetness. Some that was kept sixteen years 
became very like old hpek. The only art* ever 
used to this wine was putting three pounds of i^hite 
sugar-candy to some of the hogsheads, when the 
wine was first tunned from the press ; but this was 
only done to produce sweet champagne. 

• • 

590. ^ Imitation of Cyprus fPine, 

• 

To four gallons of water, put one gallon of the 
juice of white elder-berrie», pressed gently from the 
fruit, and passed through a sieve, without bruising 
the kernels of the berries ; then add twenty poun£ 
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of Idaf 8Ugar« three quarters of a ounce of sliced 
ginger, and half an ounce of cloves. Let the whole 
boil together half an hour, taking off the scum as it 
' rises, pour it jnto a tub, or pan, to cool, and ferment 
it with ale yeast, on a toast, for three days. After- 
wards, put it into a cask, which will just hold the 
quantity, with a pound of^plit and stoned raisins of 
thd^ sun ; and, when the fermentation ceases, add 
five pints of genuine French brandy. It must gene- 
rally remain in th^ cask till about the middle of 
January,* to be fine enough to draw off ; when it will 
so much resemble the rich wine, brought from 
Cyprus, both in davour and colour, as to deceiv&the 
best judges. 

521. Syracuse IFine, 

Put forty pounis^of honey to twelve gallons of 
water; boil this liquor two hours, taking off the 
scum as it rise^. Tun it, before it is cold, with the 
peel of twenty-four Seville oranges, not thinly 
pared. Let* it stand three or four days, then bung 
It. This quantity will fill a twelve gkllon cask. It 
must not be tapped till it has stood a year. 

522. To make Auetrxan JVine^ in all Countries, 

Pick red or purple grapes from their stalks, into 
a pml ; then put theminto a vat, strewed over with 
white mustard seed, in the proportion of about h^f 
a pint to ten gallons. After bruising the grapes 
with a wooden masher, the vat must be closely 
covered, and the mash thoroughly stirred^ every 
day. In eight or ten days it is ^to be p]:essed, and 
have the expressed mash, or must, passed with the 
liquor into the banrel, the height of a hand being 
left unfilled. It must now be very often stirred, 
both day and night, with a proper stick, to prevent 
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its farther fermentation. When it becomes *quiet 
and s«;ttled, the barrel is to be filled up with more 
must, but not with old wine, as the mustard* meal 
is necessary. When a large quantit 3 Ppf this wine is 
to be made, there should be several vats, in none 
of which the mash ought ever to be more th^ two* 
feet deep. • , ^ 

This receipt is translated from a, celebrated Ger- 
man economical writer, who gives no farther di- 
rections, but the barrel is in oourse to he closed, 
and the liquor drawn off and bott]pfl in due time, 

after the usual method. * 

• • 

523. English Claret. 

Take any quantity^of Malaga raisins, chop them 
very small, \iut to every pound of them a quart of 
water, and let them stand in an open vessel, having 
a cloth thrown over it, for a weelj or nine days, 
stirring them well daily. Then, drawing off as 
much of the liquid as will run, and^stvaining out 
tlie rest fron^the raisins by pressure, tun the whole 
in a seasoned barrel ; and to every gallon of this 
liquid add a pint of the cold juicd of ripe elder- 
berries, which has been previously boiled and 
skimmed. Let this wine stand, closely stopped, 
about s*K weeks ; then dgaw it off, as far as is tolera- 
bly fine, into another vessqj ; add half a pound of 
moist sugar to every gallon of liquor ; and when it 
gets perfectly ,fine, draw it into bottles. 

524<. Excellent English Frontinlac. 

• # 

Take six pounds of raisins of the sun ; and cut- 
ting them small, pour over them six gallons of 
watei, in which twelve pounds of white sugar have 
been dissolved, and let the whole boil for an hour 
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before it is suffered to cool. Have ready half a 
peck of elder flowers, gathered at the time of fall- 
,ing, when they will readily shake off the branches; 
put them inipt the liquor, as soon as it grows almost 
cold ; and the next day, add six spoonsful of syrup 
* of lemons, and four of ale yeast. After this wine 
has fdtmented two days, put it into a fit cask, and 
when it has stood two months, bottle it. This, when 
properly made, and of a good age, highly resembles 
in flavour the genuine Frontiniac, and as a salutary 
cordial wine, 4t can hardly be doubted, from the 
well known virtues of elder flowers, even surpasses 
its original. 

525. Excellent Clary TFine. 

'f * 

Boil nine pounds of loaf sugar in three gallons of 
water, carefully skimming the syrup all the time ; 
tlien pour it hot on a gallon of the tops of clary, 
when in blossom, commonly called clary flowers ; 
cover the vessel so closely, that no steam fan 
escape, and let the infusion stand to cool. When 
it becomes only the warmth of new * milk, stir it 
w^ll together; and, spreading some good ale yeast 
over a toast, throw it into the liquid, and leave it to 
ferment. After it has worked two days, put it into 
a barrel, with all the flowers of the clary ; and as 
soon as the wine ceases to hiss, stop it up, and let it 
remain for three months. At the end of that time, 
rack it off fine, into another cask, adding a pint and 
a half of branefy ; and when it has remained thus, 
closely stopped, six weeks longer, itmay.be bottled, 
or drank. The best imitations of most foreign 'yines 
may be improved, by having a portion -of clary 
flowers in their composition ; indeed, this is one of 
the chief secrets in makir^g British wines truly re-i 
semble those of foreign countries. 
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526. Red Cherry Wine, 

Strip, when full ripe, any quantity of the finest 
red, or Kentish cherries, from theif stalks, and* 
stamp them, in the same manner as apples for cyder, 
till the stones are broken. Put the whole into a • 
tub, and cover it up closely for three days andHidits; 
then press it in a cyder pressf put thg liquor again 
into a tub, and let it stand, covered as before, two 
days longer. Carefully take ojP the scum, without 
in the smallest degree disturbing th# liquor, which 
is to be poured oB* the lees, into^ differenUtub. 
After it has thus stood to clear an(fther two days, it 
must again be cautiously skimmed, and the clear 
liquid poured off as before. If flic cherries aftj, as 
they ought to be, quite ripe ancksweet, a pound and 
a half of gdod sugar will be sufficient for each 
gallon of juice, which is to well stirred in, and 
the liquor again closely covered .urn without being 
any more disturbed till the next day ; then pour 
it cVefully from the lees, as before, put jt to stand 
in the same manner, another day ; an^^then, with 
the like care, pour it oil' into the cask, or casks, in 
which it is intended to be kept* The above process 
must be often repeated, should the lees appear gross 
and likely to make the liquor fret. When entirely 
settled, stop it up, for at l^ast seven or eight months; 
then, if perfectly fine, put^ it in bottles ; i^ not, 
drain it off into another vessel, and stop it up for six 
months longerj^^ before you venture to bottle it, when 
it will want only age to equal, if not exceed, all 
foreign wings. It will, however, be best not to 
dsink^t till at least ten or twelve months old, 

527. Genuine French Method 'of making Cheny 

ffine. . 

To make enough wine to fill six quart bottles, 
take fourteen pounds of cherries* and two pounds 
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of rtpe gooseberries, which must be well bruised 
together; pound two-thirds of the kernels, and add 
thein. also. Put the whole into a barrel, with a 
'quarter of a^pound of sugar for each quart of the 
juice. It is necessary that the barrel should be 
• full ; and it must only be covered with a vine leaf 
surroClnded by clay, till tl«D wine ceases to ierment, 
whfch will probably tc in about three weeks. Great 
care must be taken to keep the barrel always full, 
by adding to it occyisionally fresh juice of cherries. 
When it* ceases working, bung it, and in two months 
draw off the clear liquor, and put it in bottles for 
use, in a cool cellar. A very few raspbenies might 
add to the flavour of this excellent wine, but care 
muSL be taken not to let ^hem predominate, or be 
even suspected. 

528. Easy Method,* of making excellent Red or 
• Black Cherry JVinc. 

Bruise, twenty-four pounds of the finest ripe 
cherries, either red or black, first taking away the 
stalks, and any rotten or unripe fruit; press out 
^le juice, break the stones, and crush the kernels, 
and let the whole ferment together for twelve hours. 
Then run the liquid through a large flannel jelly bag, 
into a vessel placed bene^^th, containing a pound of 
finely powdered loaf ^ugar; forcing, also, with a 
ladle, or the hands, as much as possible of the 
juice from the entire mass of mashed fruit and 
kernels. When the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, 
put the liquor in bottles, filling each above half up 
the neck, or within nearly an inch of tho cork. 
This quantity of good cherries will generally make 
fill: quart bottles of wine, without dregs, of a fine, 
deep, red colour, more or less bright, according to 
the sort of cherries used, and will keep well con- 
siderably longer than a year, if deposited in a cool 
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cellar. Those who are fond of experiments* may 
flavour with ripe gooseberry-juice, or a few rasp- 
berries, or sharpen with the juice of cuiraiite, &c., • 
But the cherries alone, particularly*if the stones* 
arc broken, so as to obtain flavour from the kernels, 
will produce a wine highly agreeable. It will be * 
fit to drink in two or ^hrec^ months. Th^ ^all 
proportion of sugar requisite renders this one of 
the cheapest, as well as one of the best of all the 
]3ritish wines. It may, indeed, with little or no 
injury to the colour, be made with gpbd moist sugar, 
and if even barrelled instead of bottled, willMraw 
clear and well to the last. When the juice is first 
pressed out, the mass should he wrung as dry as 
possible in a napkin, before the stones are broken, 
which, however, being afterwards done, and the 
kernels bruised, either in a press between boards, 
or with a mallet, &c. the wlmle is to be returned 
into the juice, that it may fermeat.. This rule is to 
be observed in making all other wines* from stoned 
fruits, where the flavour of the kernels, cither in 
the whole, oa part, is any way desirable* 

.529. I?hh Morelia Cierry fVlne* 

Ilavii.g picked off from their stalks the ripest 
and soundest morclla oherries, bruise them well, 
without breaking the stones^ and let the whole* stand 
twenty-four hours in an open vessel. Then press 
out all the juice, and for every gallon, add two 
pounds of fine loaf sugar. Put tfiis wine into a 
cask, and when the fermentation ceases, stop it 
clos^ Let it stand three or four months, then 
bottle it,* and in two months more it will be fit to 
drink. Some crack the stones, and hang them; t^ith 
the bruised kernels, in a*bag, from the bung, while 
the wine remains in the cask. 
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530. Incomparable Apricot IFine. 

^ • 

Take eigl^b pounds of ripe apricots, slice them 
into two gallons of spring water, and add five pounds 
*of powdered loaf sugar. Doilthcin together for some 
time, without taking off tHb scum ; then skim it oil* 
as it continues to rise, and put it in a clean sieve, 
over a pan, to save the liquor which comes from it. 
When tfie boiJing diquor is as clear as it can be 
made from th^ dross of the sugar, pour it, ith the 
drainings of the sieve, hot on the kernels of the 
apricots, which must be put with the stones into 
the pan, where it is intended the wine should be 
left to cool. Stir all well together, cover it up 
closely till it grows quite ccol, and then work it 
with a toast and yeast. In two or three days, when 
it is found to be settled, fine it off into a cask, leav- 
ing it to ferment long as it will. After it has 
done working, pour in a bottle of old hock, moun- 
tain, or sherry, and stop it up for six months ; then, 
if very fine, bottle it, and keep it twelve months. 
This is indeed a most delicious wine; and when 
wHl managed, Bttle inferior to the best productions 
of the grape. 

531. . Apricot IFine. 

Boil six pounds of loaf sugar, with six quarts of 
water, taking off the scum as it rises ; then put in 
twelve pounds' weight of stoned and pared ripe 
apricots, and let them boil till tender: The fruit 
being now taken out, which may either be imme- 
diately eaten, or made into marmalade, piit in two 
or thVee sprigs of flowered clary, and let the liquor 
boil up once or twuce more. When the liquor gets 
quite cold, bottle it; and in six months it will be fit 
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to drink. This delicious wine, however, like 'most 
othcrsymproves by keeping; and though a boiled 
wine, will continue good two or three years. • If at 
the end of a week any settlement should appear in 
the bottles, the liquor must be poured off into fresh 
bottles ; all that is not clear being put by itsejf into 
other bottles, from whence it ipay also be separ|tcd 
afterwards, as it grows fine. • 

532. TVhite Currant IKine* 

• 

Boil the v/ater, and when cold? add to qyery 
gallon seven pounds of white currants, more rather 
than less, picked, and bruised. Let all stand four 
days to ferment, then strain it* off, and to ewery 
gallon of liquor add tlffce poimds and a half of 
good Lisbon sugar. *Let it all rt^main four days 
more to ferment; then skim it clean, and fill the 
cask quite full, so that the fermentation may run 
over. As soon as the wine becon!es*perfectly quiet, 
addfto every four gallons of liquor a quart of white 
brandy. In twelve months the wine mdy Be bottled. 
When the brahdy is added, draw out an dqual quan- 
tity of the wine ; put this little quantity into a stone 
bottle, add brandy to it, in tne same proportion Si 
already directed, and it will be fit for use in a short 
time. 

533. Another Method. 

Squeeze twe sieves of white currants, with the 
stalks on, straining the liquor througli a hair sieve. 
Put the juiee into an eighteen gallon cask. Dis- 
solve lialf a hundred weight of coarse loaf sugar. 
When th& is also put into the cask, fill it up with 
spring water. Let it stand open till it has enth^ly 
ceased working; then sto^ it quite close, and it will 
be ready to drink in six months. 

N. B. Po^r water on the currants as you squeeze 
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them. The cask must be filled up mor liiig and 
evening, for ten days, M^ith sugar and and 

half a pint of French brandy must be added. One 
sieve of cur**ants will yield twenty-four quarts of 
. juice. 

• * 

5S4^ . Ref Currant TVine. 

To eight gallons of jvater add twenty-four pounds 
of loaf s-ugar; boil* the syrup and skim it, till the 
scum disappears. Have ready, picked from the 
stalks, two gallons of red currants, taking earc^not 
to bruise them. Pour the syrup, boiling hot, on 
the furrants. Letrit all stand till nearly cold : then 
add a teacupful of yeast. < Let it ferment for two 
days ; tlien strain if through a sieve, into the cask, 
and when the fermentation entirely ceases, bung it 
tight. It will be redtly to bottle at the end of two 
months. Into^c&ch bottle put a small lump of 
sugar. I. 

« f 

.535. Red and IFlilte Currant and Raspberry JVinc. 

^ Strip the stalks frdm three gallons of red and 
two gallons of white currants; put the stalks into 
one vessel, and the fruit into another. Add to the 
currants three quarts of red and two of white rasp- 
berries ; after well bruising the whole of the fruit, 
to express the juice, let it ferment twenty-four 
hours. Having, in the mean time, poured a quan- 
tity of boiling water over the stalks of the currants, 
leave them, while the juice is fermenting, to impart 
a grateful flavour and astringency to the liquid, 
and afterwards strain off at the rate of four gallons 
for every five gallons of the strained juice. Having 
ascertained the just proportions, and amount of the 
whole (but without mixing the two liquors together), 
for every galloa of wine to be made put three pounds 
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and a of the best moist sugar^ to the stalk water ; 

boil it i(p to a syrup, keep it well skimmed, and when 
cold, mix it with the juice that has fermented*, and • 
put them into a cask, seasoned with brandy, leaving 
a small space to allow for any farther fermentation, 
and adding two pounds of loaf sugar, with an ^unce 
of isinglass. The loaf su|ar and isinglass are ten be 
melted over the fire, in a quart of thfi wine drawn 
from the cask, and after getting cold, are to be 
poured into the cask, mixed with a pint of brandy. 
Let it be slackly bunged, till it ceases to hiss ; and 
then, adding a pint of brandy for ev^ry three gmlons 
of the wine, drive the bung tight, and paste a piece 
of brown paper over it. After standing twelve months, 
bottle it. It may, however,sbe tapped in six or eight 
months^ and ];>ottled at discretioif. If the white rasp- 
berries sliould be difficult to get, the red will do very 
well alone, though the mixtute, slight as the dii^ 
fercnce may appear, is somewhat •preferable. If 
properly made, this is a most excellent British 
wine. • • 

• • 

.336. fVhite Currant JVine^ called f^nglUh Cham- 
% pagne. 

Boil in six gallons of water eighteen pounds of 
either Lisb'^n or loaf sugnr, for half an hour, care- 
fully takii > off the scum a» it rises, and pour the 
hyrup, boiling hot,^ over two gallons of fine, large, 
white currants^ picked from the s^talks, but not 
bruised. On the liquor becoming near the tem- 
perature of new milk, ferment it w'ith some good 
al€ yeftst; and after suffering it to work two days, 
strain it tBrough a flannel bag, into a barrel which 
it completely fills, with half an qjunce of well brmsed 
isinglass. Oa its ceasing* to ferment, immediately 
bottle it, and put in each bottle a lump of double 
refined sugiy;. 
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587. , Raspberry JVine. 

Bruise thc^ finest ripe raspberries with the back 
, of a spoon, and strain them through a flannel bag into 
a stopc jar^ on a pound of double refined powdered 
loaf sugar, for each quart of juice, btir it all well 
together, and cover it closely for three days ; then, 
pouring off the clear liquor, put two quarts of good 
mountain, sherry, Or the best raisin wine, to every 
quart of the ra''pberry juice; bottle it, and it will 
be fft to drink Iq a fortnight. 

53H>* "‘Barberry Wine. 

Bruise the ripest barberries, picked from their 
stalks, and to every two quarts of barberries when 
picked, put a gallon of boiling water. Let it all 
remain, at least, three days, and be well stirred 
every morning and evening ; then, drawing off and 
pressing through a sieve all the juice, put it into 
a seasoned cask, on three pounds of sugar, to every 
gallon of liquid. When the wine has remained in 
the cask a few months, bottle it, puling into every 
bottle a small lump of loaf sugar. Some persons 
prefer boiling the barberries, and fermenting the 
strained liquor in an open vessel, for a few days 
previously to tunning^ This is one of the best 
imitations of port, claret, &c. 

« 

539. Rich Gooseberry T^xne. 

Bruise five gallons of ripe gooseberries, and, after 
boilipg three gallons of clear water half an hour, 
pour the water, hot, .on the mashed fruit. Stir the 
whole well together, cover it closely, and let it stand 
forty-eight hours, only stirring it two or three times 
during that period ; after the expiration of which. 
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press ovt all the juice through a large sieVh^ or 
horse-hafr cloth ; then, to every gallon of juice put 
two pdhnds of Lisbon, or loaf sugar, and, keep 
stirring it till the sugar is all dissolved. Tun i( 
immediately, in a bairel of the proper *8ize for con- 
taining it; and, letting it ferment of itself at the* 
bunghole, (for fruit winea seldom require any*yeasi) 
keep filling it up, as it flows over, with some of the 
liquor reserved for that purpose, in the usual way, 
and stop it close, with a cloth placed under the 
bung, as soon as it ceases to hiss. A pint oP brandy, 
however, for every galloq, maybe ^ded on bunging 
it, Should it be judged not likely to firove sufficiently 
strong ; this, however, is by no m^ans necessary. At 
the end of four or five ngonths, if fine, bottic it,*put- 
ting a small lump of, loaf sugai in each bottle: if 
not quite finfi, draw it off into another cask, and let 
it stand a month longer befor% it be bottled The 
longer it is kept well corked, andin^t cool situation, 
the better it is likely to prove ; but it will, at any 
time, be ready to drink. 

• • 

54'0. Green Gooseberry fPine^ to imitfite Champagne, 

To every pound of gooseberries, when picked 
and bruised, add one quart of cold spring water. 
Let the whole stand thnee days, stirring it three 
times each day, and keeping.the tub closely covered 
with a coarse cloth. At the end of three days, strain 
it, and to every gallon of liquor, when strained, add 
three pounds of loaf sugar. Barref the wine, and 
to every fiv& gallons of liquor add a quart of White 
ijPnendh brandy. Hang a piece of isinglass in the 
vessel. Plug it in about hdf a year, and when the 
sweetness is sufficiently subdued, bottle it. * * 

N. B. The goosdberrieS must be full grown, but 
gathered before they begin to ripen. It has been 
recommend]^, in a recent publication, to use only 

• H 
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the p\ilp of the gooseberry, Because the sU'n of thU 
fruit is thought to give the wine a disagreeable fla- 
vour, * 

I 

54?1. Raisin TFine. 

To ^very gallon of wat^ weigh seven pounds of 
raishts; pick .them ffom the stalks, and put them 
into a tub ; pour the water on the fruit, and let it 
stand a fortnight oj three weeks, stirring it several 
times a Jay. Strain it, and press the fruit very dr}'^ 
tlirough hair bdgs, then ppt it into a barrel, but io 
not stop it closh. In about four months, rack it, 
and then put a little frebh fruit, and some brandy, 
into*the barrel. A quart of brandy, and eight or 
ten pounds of ^uit^ are sufBci^ent for twenty-five or 
thirty gallons of wine. When the wifte is racked, 
draw it off into a tqb, and pass the sediment that 
remains through , a flannel bag; the head of the 
barrel must then be taken out, and the barrel rinsed 
with a little of the wine. After the head is a^ain 
put in, adj the brandy and fruit. Pqt the bung in 
for a little time, but not very tight. It will be 
in^cessary to refine the wine with isinglass, about 
three w'ceks before it is bottled, which should not 
be in less than a year. One ounce of isinglass, dis- 
solved in half a pint of ^ine, and stirred into the 
barrdl, will be bufficieqit. 

Before the water is poured on the fruit, it should 
be boiled with the stalks, and with hops ; the latter 
in the proportion of a quarter of a pound to every 
thirty gallons of w^ater, Straiq the .liquor, let it 
grow cold, and then add it to the fruit. • 


54*2.* Elder^ IVincx 

To a bushel of ripe and picked elderberries put 
ten gallons of soft water ; and when thej^have soaked 
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a few' dilys, simmer them in the same, with %ome 
grossly tmunded ginger^ and a little allspice, or any 
more favourite spices, tied in a bag, for at least half 
an hour ; after which^ let them boil about a quarter 
of an hour longer: then, straining otf the liquor, 
and squeezing out as much as possible from what * 
remains of the berries, measure the entire qilhntity 
of juice, and to every quart, when a little coot, or 
only milk warm, put a pound of moist sugar. In 
the mean time, throw the pressed berries^ on their 
getting quite cold, into some freshp water, to be 
again pressed for the puapose hereafter mentioned. 

The juice being stirred till the sugar is quite dis- 
solved, is to be boiled, with the fiy|)ice-bag, for about 
liulf an hour, well stirre^j and skimmed all the fime. 
After standing in a t\:d> to cool till only the warmth 
of new milk* work it with some good ale yeiist, 
spr^d on a hot toast ; and lei it stand till the fer- 
mentation has thrown up a good b^ad, which will 
not be more than two or three days. ^Take away 
the^toast, skim off the head of yeast, jmd pour the 
liquor into a i^ell seasoned cask. As tha cask must 
be from time to time filled up, to prevent the wdne 
from fretting or working ovei*, about* two gallons «f 
the liquor should be either reserved, or made from 
the last pressings of the berries, for this purpose. 
When the hissing is quitagone off, but by no means 
sooner, a pint of brandy maj be added for every six 
gallons ; and two three days after bung it close, 
when it will be fotind fit, either for use or for bot- 
Hing, in three months. * , 

• • 

54l3. ® ^ Elder Flower IVhite IFine» 

Boil six gallons of the purest spring water; •and, 
when the water haiK stood till bnly little more than 
milk warm, put in twenty pounds of Malaga raisins, 
chopped small, with the juice and rimls of six lemons, 

* N 2 
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and three ounces of dried elder flowers, ii Let the 
whole stand for a fortnight^ in a large tub; stirring 
it at Jeast once every day ; and then straining it 
Ithrough a h^ir sieve, to five pounds of powdered 
loaf sugar, stir it well to assist the fermentation. 
Stop it up close for five or six weeks ; and if then 
fine, bottle it. Should it not be fine, put to a quart 
of tSie wine two ounces of isinglass ; and, when it 
has stood to dissolve two or three days, put it into 
the cask^ and stir cthc whole well together : aflcr 
which, let it stand a fortnight, and it will not only 
be fit to bottle, &ut keep g^od any length of time. 

544*. . Blackberry IFine. 

Put a quantity o^ cleanly picked, full ripe black- 
berries into a vebel, and pour in as many quarts of 
cold water, which b^ve first been boiled, as t)iere 
are of fruit, ^rqise the berries well, and let the 
whole stand twenty-four hours, stirring it occa- 
sionally duripg that time. Then press all the juice, 
and run it through a sieve or jelly-ba^, on a pound 
and a half of sugar, to each gallon of liquid ; stir 
it till thoroughly dissolved ; put it in a well seasoned 
barrel, and adding a little dissolved isinglass, or 
other fining liquid, let it remain open till the next 
day, and then bung it. T^is is a very pleasant wine, 
and itiay be bottled in (wo months. 

54*5. Birch Wine. 

Boil^the fresh sap, as long as any scum rises | and 
to every gallon of liquor put three pounds of Lisbon 
sugar. Boil it half an hour, skimming it very clear, 
and when almost cold, ferment it with a little yeast 
spread on toast ; and lef it reifinin five or six days 
in an open vessel, frequently stirring it, however, 
during &at time* Then, taking such §^CB8k as the 
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liquor w|jl fill, light a large match, dipped in brim- 
stone, afid having put the match into the cask, stop 
up the smoke till the match be extinguished: im-* * 
mediately on which, with the utmost (Possible haste, 
pour in a pint of mountain, old hock, or any other / 
wine, the flavour 6f whijh may be most desirable, 
as it will be imparted to that about to be put ii^the 
cask, llinse it well with the wine;*tlien it 
out, pour in the birch wine, and stop the barrel 
close. Let it remain thus for*six fponths, when, 
it* perfectly f ne, it may be bottlecfc Some p^t the 
pee] of a lemon, or StA^ille oraiige, in the caek; 
others add a few cloves, and substitute honey for 
sugar. Many persons, too, bottle birch wii^ as 
soon as the yeast has settled, without putting it in 
a barrel ; biU, it is nbt uncommon in this case, to 
see it burst the stone bottles in which it is usually 
kept. ^ ^ • 

'fhe season for obtaining the *bi1*ch-frce sap is 
abofit the end of February, when the bods first 
swell ; if delayed till the leaves opefl, Ihe juice, 
which should* be thin and clear, will bd thick and 
discoloured. ^ , 

The method of extracting it, is by boring hol& 
in the body of the tree, and putting in tubes, or 
fohsets, usually made with elder, divested of the 
pith. If a tree is large, ^t may be tapped in* four 
or H\e places at once. Th& sap may be kept run- 
ning two or three days, without injury to the trees, 
and these holc^ being then stopped with pegs, as 
much more may be drawn from the same places 
thp n^\t yea!*. If^ou have not obtained suWicient 
iinmcaiat^ly to commence making the wine, the 
bottles in which tlie sap is recci\ied from the (I'f es 
must be corked clo>e, ancltevei^resined, and waxed, 
to prevent its fermentation; but, if possible, the wine 
;>bouid be made without loss of time. 
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5i6. ^ Spruce JVine, 

To every 'gallon of water take a pound and a 
• half of honey, and half a pound of fine starch. 
Before the starch is mixed witfi the honey syrup, 
it nust be reduced t6 a transparent jelly, by boiling 
it with part of the water purposely reserved; — a 
quarter of a pound of essence of spruce must be 
used to five gallons of water, and when sufficiently 
stirred and inc^porated, pour the wine into the 
cask. Then add a quarter of a pint of good ale 
yeast, shake the cask well, and let it work for three 
or fc ur days, after which, bung it. It may be bottled 
in a few days, and m ten days afterwards will be fit 
to drink. Whefl this wine is'' bunged,* a quarter of 
an ounce of isinglass, first dissolved in a little of the 
warmed liquor, may be stirred in by way of fining 
it. In cold weWier, the quantity of yeast should 
be increased : in warm weather, very little ferment 
is requisite^. ‘ 


SI*?. Cownlip fVine. 

Boil twelve pounds of loaf sugar, with the juice 
of six Seville oranges, and the whites of three or 
four eggs well beaten, in six gallons of water, for 
half an hour, carefully skimming it all the time. In 
the mean while put a peck of thcr finest and freshest 
picked cowslip flowers into a tub, with the rinds 
of two of the oranges ; and pouring on them the 
boiling syrup, stir the whole, and leave it to^^infuse 
well covered. When nearly cool, spread a thin 
slice of toasted Ifiead with good yeast, and put it 
into the tub to excite a ibrmentation. After it has 
worked two or three days, strain it, having first pro- 
cured from the cowslips all their juice, by pressing 
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them through a coarse cloth. Pour the wine into a 
cask, after keeping the bung loose for a few 
days, if you find the wine has ceased to work| driv^ • 
the bung tight. Let the liquor remain undisturbed 
for three months, then bottle it, either for present or • 
future use. When the inc is put into the jask, a* 
quarter of a pint of branfly should be added to qyery 
gallon, with a quarter of a gill of syAip of citrons, 
lemons, or clove gillifiowers. 

548. Parsnjp IFine* • , 

The parsnips must be washed, scraped, and cut in 
tliin slices, and to every gallon oi' water add three 
pounds of ])arsnips, bofl them half an hour, then 
press them, .and strum the liqifl)r .through a sieve. 
To each gallon of liquor add three pounds of moist 
sugar ; boil it twenty minute#, and let it stand till 
lukewarm, then put in a toasted erost, with a spoon- 
fu]*of yeast spread upon it, and let it stand ten days, 
stirring it well every day ; then put tit m a cask, 
where it shoifld remain, closely bunged,* for twelve- 
months. 

5M). Tarnip IFine. 

Pare and slice a qujmtity of turnips, put^ them 
into u cider press, and press out all the* juice. 
Have ready a f es^scl just large enough, and put into 
it, for every gallon of turnip-juice,^three pounds of 
powdered loaf sugar, with half a pint of brandy ; 
after the sdgar if dissolved, pour in the juice, and 
cover t|je bungliole for a week with a piece of 
paper, to see whether it still ferments, in which case 
It must not be bunged ^own.^ When it has ddhsed 
working, stop it ^ose for three months, then draw 
it off into another cask, and when fine bottle it. 
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550. ^ Artificial Red Port. 

(Lord Pembroke’s Receipt.) 

IV^jx well together forty-eight gallons of turnip 
juice, or strong rough cider, eight gallons of malt 
spirit, or brandy, and eight gallons of real Port 
wine, adding a suificient quantity of elderberry 
juice to colour the wine, and some of the young 
branches of the elder trjfe, to give it a proper 
roughness. Keep it in cask, and bottle about two 

J ear^ before you drink it. This receipt may per- 
aps be improved, with regard to roughness, by tlie 
juice or wine of sloes, and in* colour, made to any 
required tint, by cochineal, logwood, or Braail 
wood. French brandy will certainly be better than 
malt spirit, and perhaps either a good bodied raisin 
wine, or even a raisin cider, may sometimes, ac- 
cording as pxv^ellcnce or cheapness is the object, be 
advantageously adopted, instead of rough cider, or 
the juice of turnips. 


55 1 . English Tokay. 

t 

Pick perfectly ripe, but unbruis^ed* grapes, clean 
from the stalks, break them with the hands, press 
them, and pass tnein through a hair sieve into a pan 
or tub. Put to every gallon four pounds of Belvi; 
dere raisins well picked, and chopped snis^L ^Lct 
the whole stand twelve days, stirring it twice every 
day; after which, strain th^ liquor from the raisins, 
put it into the cask, stop it close in three da>s, let it 
stand about eight months, and then bottle it. It 
must not, howevjr, be bottled unless perfectly fine. 
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552. ^ Bed Barley fVine. 

To a barrel of new table beer, or sftiall ale, add 
three pounds of molasses, with half a pound, or •* 
more, of ground log woodland two ounces of ^mond 
cake. Stir them well with a *long stick put Hh at 
the bung-hole, and agitate the cask ; after repeating 
this process two or three days, ipt the wine stand to 
settle, and then draw it off or bottle»it for use. It 
is commonly drank hot, and if not al first sufficiently 
s'weet, sugar, as well as ^ices, ma/ be added. 


55J. JVhite Barley IVine, 

• • • 

To the wort, produced by a bushel of the palest 
malt, aj3 soon as the fermentation a little declines, 
add an ounce of yellow sanderfi, In powder, and 
half* an ounce of almond cake. Only a quarter of 
the usual quantity of hops must be tiscfd; as the 
aromatic and^agreeably pungent taste of this wood, 
as well as its pleasant scent^ will b^ communicated 
to the liquor by that quantity, and sufficiently assist 
in preserving it. This wine must be worked as 
usual, ard prepared for bottling.^ 

• 

% • 

551*. JFalnut-tree fFlne^ 

To every gallon of liquor drawn from the walnut 
tree add two poutids of sugar, or a quart of honey. 
Uoil this half an -hour, skim it well, set it to cool, 
and when it becomes lukewarm, add a small quan- 
tity of yeast. After it has a little fermented^ tun 
it; hanging from* the bung a small bag of spice, 
such as bruised cinnamon and mace, if agreeable to 
tlie palate, i^hougli none is absolutely necessary. As 
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soon as the fermentation ceases, drive tae bang 
close, and in a month's time it wiTl be ieady to 
bottler This wine is not calculated for long keep- 
ing. * 


555^ • Mead. 

Boil as much water as you design to use ; let it 
cool, and to ever^ six gallons add twenty pounds of 
honey. Let it boil slowly for some time, and 
after adding one ounce anU a half of hops, let 'the 
whole boil till one quarter of the liquor is con- 
sumed. Put it into a tub Jfo cool, and when it is 
milk warm, add to. it a slice 9 f bread toasted, and 
spread with ale barm. When the wine has done 
working, tun it. If ijot fine in six months, it should 
be racked. A^fl ,a quart of brandy to a gallon of 
mead. 


556. Rich Mead. 

Mix well the whites of six eggs in twelve gallons 
of water ; and to this mixture, when it has boiled 
half an hour and been well skimmed^ add thirty-six 
pounds of the finest honey, with the rinds of two 
dozen lemons. Let them boil together some little 
time, and on the liquor’s becoming sufficiently cool, 
work it with a little ale yca^t. PuA it with the lemon 
peel into a seasoned barrel, whiclr must be fill'ed up 
as it flows over with some of the reserved liquor ; 
and When the hissing ceases, drive the bung close. 
After the wine has stood five or six months, bottle 
it for use. If intended to be kept several yeai's, put 
in a pound moi:^ honey for every gallon^ of water. 
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557* lU^d and Jfhxte Mead, with Raspberries and 
Currants. 

* 

For every gallon of wine to be mtitle, talsf one 
pound nnd a half of honey, half an ounce of tartar, • 
or Bologna argol, and thjee quarters of a pc^ind of* 
fruit. If for white wine, white wgol should be jjsed 
with white currants ; if for red wine, red argol with 
red currants or raspberries. Prepare the honey by 
mixing it with as much water asVill, when*added to 
til® juice of the fruit (g^lowing far diminution by 
boiling, drc.), make the proposed quantity of wine. 
This being well boiled and clarified, infuse in it a 
moderate quantity of rosemary Icravcs, lavcndcr^and 
sweet briar, and when diey have remained for two 
days, strain the liquof, and add.Tt to the expressed 
juice of the fruit, put in the dissolved argol, stir the 
whole well together, and lea^^e it to ferment. In 
two or three clays, put it in a seasbnfed barrel ; keep 
filliag it up, as the liquor flows over ; and on its 
ceasing to work, sink in it a muslin bftg bf Seville 
orange and lelnon peel, with cinnamon, bloves, and 
nutmegs, and closely bung tjie cosl^ If kept for 
six months or more in the wood, and at least nin^ 
in bottles, this wine will be excellent, whether red 
or white In a similar way may be made all borts of 
fruit wines, thus substituting honey for sugar. • 

558. ^Family fVine. 

Equal parts of red, white, and Slack currants, 
ripe chernes«and robpbcrries, must be well bruised, 
and nfixed with soft water in the proportion of four 
pounds oT fruit to one gallon of water. When 
strained and pressed, three pounds of moist Sbgar 
must be added to edch gallon of liquid. After stand- 
ing open three days, during which time it must be 
frequently stirred, aqd skimmed as it may require. 
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it must be put in a barrel, and left for a fort-* 
night to work, when a ninth part of brandy should 
be added, and the whole bunged down. In tuvo or 
three^ears it*will be rich and valuable. 


* LIQUEURS. 

559. ' Capiliaire. 

t 

To one gallorf of water ^add twenty-eight pounds 
of loaf sugar ; put both ever the hre to simmer ; 
when milk warm add the whites of four or five eggs, 
welhbeaten ; as these simmer with the syrup, skim 
it all till no scum. .remains. Then pour it off, and 
flavour it with orAngc-flower water, or bitter almonds, 
whichever you prefejc. 

560. Italian Capiliaire Syrup. 

Pick, ^liKe they arc young, and without seed^, 
two ouncea of the fresh leavca of the maiden haii 
from tlieii stalks, and pour over them 4 pint of boil- 
ing Mater. Let all stand, closely covered, eighteen 
hours; and, then Altering it through pafier, add to 
it two pounds of the purest honey ; boil them to- 
gether a few minutes, and strain the S}rup through 
flannel. Orange-flower water may be used; but 
when the honey is pure, there needs no addition. 
By pure honey is meant that which runs freelj 
from the comb, without heat, or pressure, and in 
this state, it will agree with those who* cannot e\en 
bear clarified honey ; but to those who have a dis- 
Jike^to it in any state, the addition of a small quan- 
tity of cinnamon will retpove any disagreeable fla- 
vour. Scarcely any honey is belter than our own 
pure, spring honey ; but that of Italy is thinner, and 
lias a very Vagrant smell* e 
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S61. ^ Persicot. 

To two quarts of the best French-^hite ‘brandy 
add one pound and a half of bitter almonds, blanched • 
and pounded. Let them remain one day jn the* 
brandy, shaking the mixture* three or four tynes. 
Boil one quart of milk, and when it*is lukewarm, 
put into it two pounds of white sugar-candy, 
pounded. Mix the brandy, almonds, sugar-candy, 
and milk together, shaking all thisae*or four times 
in the day. Let it resj for one Jay ; then pass it 
througli a flannel bag, and bottle it. 


562. EngUiJi Orgeat 

Beat very smooth and finc^in a marble mortar, 
a quarter of a pound of sweet, and half an ounce of 
bitter blanched almonds ; mix wilh^the )>aste a pint 
of fratcr ; strain all through a cotton bag, and add 
two table-spoonsful of orange-flowei^ w^ter ; then 
boil a quart of clarified syrup, mix with it the 
strained liquor, and boil Ijiem Ui a fine syrup. 
Bottle it while warm, but do not close the bottles 
w'ith cork and bladder till the syrup is thoroughly 
cold, nor indeed till the next day. The orange- 
flower water is rather an improvement on theKrcnch 
original, and rendera it perlftips an equally excellent 
liquor. 


* Gf^uine Orgeat S^rap. 

Take half a pound of sweet almonds, two ounces 
of the four cold seeds, and half an ounce ofbkter 
almonds. Put thd almonds info boiling water; and 
when the skins will come easily off, take them out 
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again ; throw them, as fast as they are peeled, into 
cold water, drain them dry, and pound them with 
the c^ld seeds, till the whole becomes quite hne. 
To prevent tl^ir turning to oil, ^our into the mortar, 
from time to time, half a spoonful of water. When 
*thejr are thoroughly beaten, dilute them with about 
a pint of lukewarm water, and set the whole in hot 
ashes, to infuse for three hours ; strain it through 
a coarse sieve, htirring it well with a wooden spoon, 
to press, out all the goodness of the almonds, &c. 
and then make a syrup with a pound of sugar, ex- 
actly as is directed for piPeparing capillaire syrup, 
and finish by uniting them together, in like manner, 
over hot ashes. 

A*little of this syrup, in pure barley water, forms 
a delicious liquid. * 


564. Orgeat Paste. 

This paste, which will keep twelve months, is 
nearly as.sopn made into orgeat as the orgeat 
syrup. The mode of preparing it in Paris, is by 
well pounding blanclicd almonds, with a little water 
tc prevent theii turning to oil ; then adding half tho 
M^eight of the almonds in pounded sugar, and mixing 
both together into a paste. 

Of this paste, when wanted, mix'a small portion, 
about* the size of an egg, in a pint of spring water, 
and strain it through a napkin. The usual English 
mode of making orgeat paste is, by pounding in the 
some manner, naif an ounce of bitter, to a pound 
of sv^cet almonds ; and boiling a quart of common 
syrup, till it becomes what is called blow ; mixing 
the almonds with it over the fire, well stirred all 
the time, to prevent burning, till it becomes a stiff 
paste; then, on its getting quite cold, putting it in 
pots, to be used in the same manner as the other. 
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565. ^ Nectar, 

Take half a pound of raisins of the gun, chopped* 
one pound of powdered loaf sugar^ *two lemons, , 
sliced, and the peel of one. Put them into an* 
earthen vessel with two gallons of water, thef water • 
having been boiled half an hour ; and put thefh in 
while the water is boiling. Let the wliole stand 
three or four days, stirring it jtwice a day; then 
strain it, and in a fortnight it will be 4'cady for use. 

• • 

566? Syrup of Cowslips,^ 

Pour over a gallon of cowslip-flowers, having the 
white part cut off, a quart of Ijpiling water which 
has been reduced fi:t)m three pints, and set the 
vessel which contains them oj hot embers, to be 
kept simmering for six hours. Having taken it oW, 
and left it covered to cool and in^sc till the fol- 
lowhig day, put it again over the fire, and let it 
nearly boil ; then, pressing the flowers ps hard as 
possible, add the same quantity of fresh flowers as 
at first, set the whole again on hot en»bcrs as before, 
and let it stand till the next morning. Being now 
again heated, but not boiled, press the flowers while 
hot ; and to every pint of the expressed liquor put 
two pounds of powdered loaf sugar. Lastly, set the 
whole on the fire, and keep Stirring it, till the* scum 
rises ; then take it«ofF, skim it clear, again set it on^ 
and stir and skim it, as before ; thus^procceding till 
no more scum will arise. It must on no account be 
permuted to boil,, as in that case it will afterwards 
candy. Let it stand till quite cold, and then bottle 
it for use. 

• • • 

567. Syrup of Nutmegs. 

Put into a«6mall stewpan three ounces of pounded 
nutmegs, pour on them a pint and a half of boiling 
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wateri and let them boil in it three quarters of an 
hour. On straining off the liquid, put to it two 
5 ^oun 8 s and a half of lifted loaf su^ar, beat up an 
egg in a little rose, or orange-flower water ; set the 
whole over a clear fire, and carefully take off the 
scum <as it rises, till a good syrup be formed. On 
its vhecotning quite cold, mix with it at least half a 
pint of brandy, put it in a bottle, and keep it closely 
stopped, in a cool situation for use. It will be found 
a very convenient article in a family, for many pur- 
poses. 

f 

568. Syrup of Cloves^ Cinnamon^ or Mace. 

All these syrups arc made exactly on the same 
plan. — Take two c jnccs of either doves, cinnamon, 
or mace, well pounded, and put it into a pint of 
boiling water in a e nail stewpan. I-«et it boil half 
an hour, pass the liquor through a hair sieve, dis- 
solve in It a pound and a half of poAvdered loaf 
sugar, clean it over the fire, with the white of an 
egg beaten to a froth, and a little rose or orange- 
floAver water, and let it simmer gently till the s} rup 
u formed and clear.' ^^hen quite cold, put it in 
bottles, which must be closely corked. 

569. Syrup of Ginger, 

Steep an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in a 
quart of boiling Avater, closely covered up for twenty- 
four hours ; then, straining off the infusion, make it 
into a syrup, by adding at least two pounds of fine 
loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled up m a hot water 
bath. 

570. Delicate F'^cnch Liqueur^ called Rossoli* 

Amhrty or Amber Sun^dew, 

Dissolve fi^ur pounds of sugar ix a gallon of 
water, boiling up the syrup six times ; when having 
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whisked to a froth the white of an egg, with its 
shell wel^ beaten, put both into the syrup, and boil 
it once more. Then strain it through a flannel, or, 
cotton bag, and add half a pint of oi;angG-1flower 
water, and the same quantity of good brandy- If 
wanted to be of the utmost clearness, as the jiame 
imports, it should be ag&in fikered, when it j’ill 
become a pure and delicate liqueur. * 

571. French liossolis, perfumed with Flolcers. 

Boil two quarts of sprmg water, jlo take oflT the 
hardness ; then take it oft* the lire, and when it is 
only lukewarm, throw in a pincli of the most odori- 
ferous. flowers, and let tlfem infuse till the liquid is 
cold, and the,fragranc« all extrA:ted. Then take 
away the flowers with a skimmer, strain the li- 
quid, and add to it a pint of Clarified syrup, and 
lialf a pint of spirits of wine, and a rbrsohs, or sun- 
dew,*will be produced fully equal to the former. 

• • 

572- Oil of Venus, a French Liqueur . 

Infuse for a month, in nine quarts of the finest? 
brandy, three ounces of skirret seeds, the same 
quantity of caraway seeds, four ounces of daucus 
creticus seeds, four dram# of mace, and an o^nce 
of cinnamon, all finely pulverked. Distil the whole 
in a water bath ; apd having drawn oil* six quarts, 
return the remamder into the ulembic^nd cohobate. 
On obtaining, by this second distillation, about five 
quarts ^of spirit, buffer the fire to go out, and then 
compose syrup Tn the Ibllowing manner.— Pour 
a strong decoction of saftron in water, boiled to the 
thickness of oil, and as hpt as^ possible, on seven 
or eight pounds of sugar. When quite melted 
and become cold, pour the spirit on the syrup. 
This mixtures being toq thick for filtration with 
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blotting paper, must be run through a cotton bag. 
When properly made, this is an excellcnb cordial. 

573. Oil of Cream of Cytherea^ a Ftench Cordial 
Liqueur. 

« 

Jake five quarts^of spirituous cinnamon water; 
two large gias&es of rose water, uell mixed with a 
pint of usquebaugh ; and six drops of the essence 
of lemon, the same quantity of essence of clove, 
of essence of g’llftlowers, of essence of citron, with 
two drops of essence of bergamot. These ingre- 
dients being well mixed, produce an excellent oil 
or ,(:ream, which is to be clarified with the white of 
an egg, then placed for six hours in a warm water 
bath, and filtered ^n the usual way. 

a 

57i. Genuine JFrench Noyeauy as made at Paris. 

In nine quarts of brandy, with a quart of orange- 
flower wtitet, adding six ounces of loaf sugar for 
each quart of the brandy, infuse 'for six weeks 
whatever quantity of fresh apricot kernels may be 
judged to impart the most approved flavour. The 
sugar must be carefully broken into small pieces, 
and dipp'ed into an equal quantity of common water, 
the moment before it is put in the infusion. That 
precaution taken, and these directions exactly fol- 
lowed, the whole is to be filtered through a flannel 
or cotton bag, when this excellent French liqueur 
will be completed. Malt spirit will not do ns a 
substitute for French brandy, nor even bitter al- 
monds for apricot kernels, 

$75. Red Raffia^ as made at Paris. 

Mash togetlier, in a deep pan, three pounds of 
red cherries/ two pounds of very ripe red goose- 
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berries, and one pound of red raspberries ; then put 
the who4 into a stone bottle, adding two drains of 
cloves, half an ounce of cinnamon, two ounces of 
coriander seeds, two pinches of Fl(ft»ence fennel 
seeds, two grains of long pepper, a dozen apricot • 
kernels, the’ same nuinjjer oi’ cherry kernels, all ^ 
well pounded in a mortar, and a pint of Conxion 
syrup. After having well closed the bottle, expose 
it for at least a fortnight to the heat of the sun ; 
then strain the whole through linen, jressmg it, so 
as to extract all the juioe, and pat one pint (jf the 
besfr brandy into every two pints^ of that liquor. 
After which, again put the bottle which contains 
it in the sun, where it is to reifiain fourteen ^Jays 
longer; when, having thrown in a few pounded 
almonds, strain the liquor through a flannel bag, 
to render it (luite clear. On observing these par- 
ticulai^s ill all respects, a most perfect red ratafia 

will be produced. * * 

• 

576. Paris Ji^ethod of Making JFhite ^g,tafia. 

In a pint of common syryp put ^ quart of the 
juice of the finest muscadine grapes, boil the!h 
three or four times ; adding, with a reasonable quan- 
lity of uncoloured brandy, two drams of cinnamon, 
one of cloves, a pinclv of coriander seed^ two 
pinches of Florence fennel seeds, two grains of long 
pepper, and a dozen apricot kernels, all well pounded 
in a mortar. P5ur the whole into a large stone bottle 
well stopped^ and let it be exposed to the sun, and 
finall}i strained till*clear, in the same manner as the 
red ratafii. ’ * 

• • 

577. Fine Italian^Liquedr, cdlhd Perfetto Amore. 

Infuse, for twelve hours, the finely shred yellow 
rinds of foflr large and fresh Seville oranges, or 
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half a dozen lemons, in a gallon of the best French 
brandy ; with a quarter of a pound of curiiants, two 
dozeis coriander seeds, as many cloves, ^omc cin- 
namon*, and, *1 very little salt* Then, draw off by 
distillation two quarts of spirit. Having, in the 
mean time, made a clarified syrup, with two quarts 
of water, two pounds of **sugar, and the whites of 
two or tlirec eggs, and combined a small quantity 
of roche alum with a very little cream of tartar, 
and some cochineal, in a marble mortar, moistened 
with boiling 'wttfer, and strained; mix tne whole 
well together, pass the liqueur through a filtcjring 
paper, and keep it in bottles carefully stopped. 


5*1^. Bergamot IFater. 

Make a pint of syrup ; and when cold, press into 
it hjilf a dozen fiiie Itmons, with, or without a Seville 
orange, or tw o s.’hina oranges, adding as much water 
as may be necessary ; then putting in a tea-spotpiful 
of genuine es*. ence of bergamot, run the wlvole through 
a lawn sieve, and.it is immediately ready for driiik- 
ing. 

579. Peach and Apricot TFaters. 

Both tlicsc waters, as well as those of other fruits, 
arc readily made by mixing two or three table- 
spoonsful of the respective jams with a few blanched 
and pounded bitter almonds, lemon juice, and cold 
spring water, with powdered loaf sugar to your 
taste. On being run through a law^i, sievCj^ these 
w'dters are iuiinediately fit to drink. 


580. Fme Cordial Liqueur d'Oraigcs. 

Steep twelve lemons, thirty oranges, one citron, 
two sticks of vianilla, and several of ciiAiiamon, with 
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twelve quarts of brandy. Let them infuse, closely 
stopped, for six weeks. Then take out all the in- 
gredient^ and add nine pounds of loaf sugar. ’^J/^hen 
the sugar is dissolved, to promote wljch ihe con-* 
taining vessel must be well shaken every tv/o or 
three days, filter the liquor carefully through paper 
and cotton, and put it in bottle^ To make a second 
sort, press the thirty oranges, and pieroe the twflve 
lemons, and the citron, with one fresh stick of va- 
nilla ; then put the whole to Infuse with threp bottles 
of brandy, and let it remain as before. Strain the 
liquor; add to it three p6unds of spgar, and ithen 
the s*ugar is dissolved, filter and bottle iti 

581. Persian and Turhish Sherbet. 

The methofl pursueci by the Persians, Turks, drc. 
is to extract the fr^rant, rigli, and acidulated 
juices of the fine&t nowers and /ruits, and make 
thcni, with the addition of sugar, into what we call 
fruit jellies or lozenges, which are. dis%[)lxed in the 
purest spring ^^ater, and thus form the .agreeable 
beverage denominated sherbet. For example, they 
evaporate the purified juice *of citr<9ns in a watei 
bath v/ith a slow fire, till it becomes of nearly the 
consistence of honey, melting, in the mean time, 
some finely* powdered loaf sugar in a silver dish^ 
and continually stirring it with a flat wooden spoon ; 
when the sugar is very dry, they sprinkle over it, a 
little at a tiine,^thd prepared juice of citron ; con- 
tinuing to stir it till the whole has sufficient moisture 
to form a paste, which they make into lozenges, and 
keep ih a dry and ratheawarm situation; in this 
way they f^repare all the acid juices, such as bar- 
berries, lemons, gooseberries, drc.: with the 4e86 
acid and more delicately flavouVed fruits they pro- 
ceed differently, only well heating the sugar m a 
silver dish, a4mng to it by degrees tl)e fresh juice^ 
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and*6tirring it constantly till a paste is formed. 
This must not be made into lozenges till ^perfectly 
dry, ^nd they must be put into a box 1, ned with 
paper, -and kfpt in a dry place. They arc variously 
prepared wifh orangc-flow'ers, roses, ^c. The Per- 
sians and Turks are said to prepare a favourite 
sherhCt with violet vjncgaa, pomegranate-juice, and 
su^r formed into lozenges. 

582. ’ • Shrub* 

To every dozen of oranges put four lemons the 
juice of which you must run through a hiir sieve , 
to Q‘ich quart of the juice add a pound and a quarter 
of sugar; pare the rinds' of six oranges and six 
lemons very thin f put thenz to steep in some of 
the rum, and to this quantity of juice, put one 
gallon of rum: shdke the vessel in wliich you put 
It every day fof ten da}**; shake it well, and in 
three weeks it will be fit to bottle; put a coek in 
the vessel vflieif you firht make this liquor. It js 
somctiines recommended not to put! in the rum in 

S hich the ripds are infused till jou have done 
aking the shrub. ^ 

583., Currant Shrub* 

In a quart of rum or brandy piit three quartets 
of a pint of the strained juice of currants, and the 
r>nd of half a* Seville orange, with a little nutmeg. 
When it has stood a day or two,close|y corked, add 
a pint of white wine, witb three quarters of {.pound 
of loaf sugar ; and str{iining it as soon a. the sugar 
isdf^solved thiough a flannel bag, bottle it for use. 
lied currants will 1)e bbst foi» brandy, and white 
currants for rum: good raisin wine may be used 
instead of mountain or sherry. ^ 
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584*. Choicest Green and Yellow Usquebaugh 
^ •• 

Take a gallon of the best brandy, «an ouhcc of 
cinnamon, half an ounce of mace, tlie same of « 
cloves, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, the^same * 
of ginger, and the rind of a l^eville orange ; beat * 
the spices in a mortar, and Infuse them for eight 
days in the brandy. Then boil two ounces of 
sliced and bruised stick liquorioe, and a pound of 
stoned sun or jar raisins, in thre^ pihts of water, 
till reduced to half the quantity; strain the liefuid, 
and flissolve in it two ounces of powaered loaf sugar. 
Mix this in another vessel, with ^he clear infusion 
of brandy and spices, 'fio make ‘half this quantity 
green, pound sufficiertf spinach 4o jiroduce half a 
gill of juice; Inix it with as much water; simmer it 
slowly over the fire for ten minutes, and when cool, 
add it to one portion of the usquebaugh ; for the 
other half to be made yellow, steep in brandy or white 
wine* half an ounce of saffron, press i^ through a 
soft linen bag# and add it to the remainder of the 
liquor. Put into each quantity a few drops of warm 
alum finings, weU shake the •bottles* two or threff 
times a day, for three or four days, carefully giving 
it vent each time, and in less than a month these 
cordials will be sufficiently fine, and fit for us^.^ 

• 

585. Hypoerfis^ as made at Paris. 

Put into a quart of the best and strongest red 
wine half a pound«of powdeied loaf sugar, half a 
dr^m 8f cinnamon; a pinch of coriander seeds, tw/o 
white pep!f)er-corns, a little Seville orange-peel^ a 
blade of mace, a small qusmtity^of lemon-juice ,*and 
four cloves; the slices, &c. being all previously 
beaten in a mortar. When the whole has infused 
three or fou% hours, add a table-spoonful of inilk; 
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and filtering the liquid through a flannel bag« it 
will prove excellent for present or future ?ise. 

586. ’ .I^e/tpetro, as made at Paris. 

To two quarts of the best brandy add the fol- 
lowing seeds; first, grosiJy pounded in a mortar, 
tw6 drams of angelica seeds, one ounce of coriander 
seeds, and a large pinch of fennel seeds and of ani- 
seeds. Press in the juice of two fresh lemons, put- 
ting in also their yellow rinds; add a pound of loaf 
sugar^ and well shaking the bottle from time to time, 
let the whole ii&usc five days. To render the liquor 
clearer, pass it tlirough a cotton bag or filtering 
pajlSCer, then bottle it caref illy, and cork it closely. 

587. Black Cnragoa* 

In a gallon of .proof or superproof white brandy 
infuse six ounces of the best well dried Seville 
orange Qhips, one ounce of dried orange-flowers, 
slightly bruised, and one ounce of cinnamon, for 
sixty hours. Strain the liquor through a fine cloth, 
and add five pounds of boiled sugar, coloured with 
a quarter or half a pound of sugar, boiled black. 
Mix it well, and bottle it.^ 

588. ffhite Ctiragoa. 

In five pints of white brandy infuse three ounces 
of Seville orar^e-chips, well dried, and half an ounce 
of cinnamon, sixty hours. Strain it off and add 
four pounds of boiled sugar. Mix it wq}!, ^nd 
bottle it. 

5891 Liquor Cherries, 

One quart of brandy, two quarts of morella cher- 
ries, and a quarter of a pound of loaf« sugar, ^ess 
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the cherries^ and let the stones be well pounded. 
Let all Ije together in ajar for three days^ s^iniug 
them often; then run the liquor through a-flunnd 
bag till clear. '* 

590. French Cherry Brstndy, qalled Cherry Aat^a. * 

Stone a quantify of the finest, full ripe morell'i 
cherries, mix with them a very few raspberries, 
bruise them well together, put them .into a proper 
vessel, and let them remain four of five days, being 
careful to stir and press them well against the sides 
of the vessel two or three times every day, to make 
them yield all the rich ^ste of ^e fruit, as wcil as 
impart a fine colour. Then finahy pressing out the 
juice as mudi as possible, measure* it into a stone 
bottle, and to every three quarts of juice add two 
quarts of brandy. For each five quarts of this cherry- 
brandy there must be added three*pinches of the 
bruised kernels of tlie cherries, and a quarter of a 
pound of fine loaf sugar. The wiiolc*must be in- 
fused in the same bottle, with a pinch ot^ coriander 
seed, and a little cinnamon,, and be well shaken 
every day for a week or more ; after which strain 
it till very fine, through a flannel bag ; put it into 
well corked bottles, and at length deposit it in the 
cellar, to be kept cool for use. • 

• 

591. fFiiod^Strawberry Brandy, 

Fill a large bottle, four parts in five, with freshly 
gathered wood straA^berries adding as much Lisbon 
orloafsug^ as will make* it pleasant: then fill up 
the bottle with the best brandy^ or if good rur^} pe 
more easily obtained, that will do equally well. 
When it has stood six weeks it will be ready for 
use. At this time, you may pour off the first in- 
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fusion, and the same strawberries will make a 
second quantity; the bottle being fillec^ up with 
‘brandy or rqm, and more sugar, then suffered to 
stand two inonths, and at the end of that time 
strained off by pressure of the fruit. 

- * . • 

.592. * Gooseberry Brandy. 

Half fill a bottlp with the choicest gooseberries, 
quite r^pc; put in a small lump or two of sugar, 
and ••fill the bottle almost, but not quite, full Muth 
brandy ; cork it close, shake it a little once or twice 
a day, for a few days, and it will be ready for use. 

' * \i 

593. French Black Ctir't‘ant Brandy, 

To each bottle pf brandy add a pound of black 
currants, picket, ^w'ith a little allspice, and broken 
cinnamon in a small muslin bag. Put the whole 
into a largf bottle or jar, and cork it closely for 
8i\ montl\s. Then pour off the liquor, and for each 
bottle of this 1' ]uor add three quarters of a poun.l 
4 d’ loaf sugar/ Put all into the bottle or jar • ^,ain, 
cork it closely, and shake it frequently, til) f lie sugar 
is dissolved; then filtering it through paper, bottle 
it for use. 


591. Baspherry Brandy, 

•* 

Bruise the •finest ripe raspberries with a spoon, 
strain them through a flannel bag into a stone 
vessel, on a pound and a quarter of Uouble^refipcd 
sugar for each quart of* juice; stir it wrell, cover it 
clpicly for three days, and then pouring off the clear 
liquor, add to every quart of thiy raspberry-juice two 
quarts of good brandy. Bottle it, and in a fortnight 
It will be ready for use. 
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595. I Fine English Hollands. 

Take a lump or two of sugar, two 4^a-spbonsful 
of oil of juniper, the same quantity of oil of tur- • 
pentine*, and the same of oil of almonds, with t^wenty 
drops of oil of vitriol ; ruh thciy in a marble mortar, * 
with about half a gill of the strongest spirits of wine, 
such as will burn dry in a silver spoon, introduced 
by a little at a time, till the spirit kills, or over- 
powers all the oily appearances.^ Then dissolve 
half a pound of loaf sughr in two, quarts of clear 
watdl*, the water having been boiled, or distilled ; 
and having procured two gallons of rectified ipalt 
spirit, or rather of w'hiskey, mix it first with the 
combined oils and spirits of wiiK, .and afterwards 
add the dissolved sugar and water. After stirring 
the whole well together, put a tea-spoonful of 
warm alum finings, shake the whole* well together, 
let it stand steadily to settle and clear, and draw 
it ofJJ or bottle it for use. Cordial gins»of*dilFercnt 
flavours may made in a similar way^ more or 
less lowered with boiled or distilled water; but 
except for the imitation of lldllands, whiskey is nof 
to be used. By judicious combinations of dill and 
coriander seed, with a very small proportion of 
liquorice, angelica-root, varraway seeds, giqger, 
orange or lemon-peel, and a quantity of juniper 
berries equal to the whole, all pounded in a mortar, 
boiled in a closp vGssel for two hours, with water 
enough to extract their virtues, stranied off when 
cold, and swej?tene(J with clarifled or burnt sugar, 
a richness of flavour may be acquired, far beyond 
that of any known Hollands, without the use of 
pernicious ingredients. ^ * * 

596. Genuine British Punch, 

Procure half a dozen ripe, sound, and*fresh lemons, 
or a proportionate number of limes, and two Seville 
• o 2 
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oranges. Rub off the yellow rinds of three or four 
of the lemons^ with lumps of fine loaf suga^ ; putting 
'oach'lump into the bowl^ as soon as it is sufficiently 
saturated with the grated rind. Then thinly ppre 
the otlier lemons and Seville orange, and put these 
rinds also in the bowl; tp which, adding plenty of 
sugar, pour a very imall quantity of boiling water, 
and immediately press the juice of nearly all the 
fruit, followed by^a little more hot water. Blend 
the whole thoroughly with the punch ladle. The 
sherbet being thVis prepared, to make it into genuine 
British punch, bpirit should be added, in the«pro- 
portion of a bottle of Jamaica rum to ever} pint 
of ^he finest cogn.ac braii^dy. The above quantity 
of fruit, with a pound and a half of sugar, will make 
enough for a bowl that may contain two gallons ; 
the strength, or weakness, must be suited to the 
general incliniition of the company. Pine-apple 
rum, and capillaire sjnrup, may be used if conve- 
nient. 

597. To make twelve Gallone of Milk Punch, 

Take four gallons of rum or brandy, pare eight 
Seville oranges, and as many lemons, very thin. 
Steep the peels of both in the spirit for twenty- 
four hours. Put ten pounds of the best loaf sugar 
to six gallons of water, with the whites of twelve 
eggs, beaten to a froth; then boil this syrup and 
skim it well ;« when quite cold, put it into the vessel 
with the spirit, and six quarts and one pint of the 
clear juice of Seville oranges, 6ne quhrt of the clear 
juice of lemons, and two quarts of new piilk ; shake 
the vessel enough to mix the liquor, then stop it 
very close ; let it stand two months, and it will be 
fine and fit to bottle. The vessel must be very 
sweet and dry. The cock, which must be a wooden 
one, should be put in the vessel a few days before 
the liquor is bottled, to prevent shaking it. Either 
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in the cask or in bottles, it should be kept in a* very 
cool pla^e, and March is the hest month for making 
it. Do %iot press the oranges too closely, qr you . 
will give the liquor an unpleasant flavour. 

• 

598. Lemonade {Italian.) • 

Two dozen lemons must be pared^and pre^Led- 
the juice ^l 1 ou]d be poured on the peels, and remain 
on them all night ; in the morning add twv> pounds 
of loaf sugar, a quart of good while Wine, and tliree 
quarts of boiling water.'^ When Ithese ingredients 
are* blended, add a quart of boiliiig milk, Strain 
the whole through a jelly-bag t^ll it becomes quite 
clear. # • ^ 

, • • • 

599. Lemonade. 

» 

One of the best methods of m^iUng lemonade is, 
to prepare a syrup of sugar and water, over a clear 
fire, skimming it quite clean; to this ^d(j the juice 
of any nunibq^ of lemons, according to quantity 
you wish to make ; also some of the rinds. 

• • 

600. Rich Orangeade. 

Steep the yellow rinds^ of six China and two Se- 
ville oranges in a quart of boiling water, closely 
covered up for five or siV hours; then make a 
syrup with a pound of sugar, and three pints of 
water, mix the infusion and syrup *toget]icr, press 
in the juice of a dozen China oranges, and the two 
SevilVe oranges fifom which the rind was taken, 
stir the ^hole well togetlier and run it througli a 
jelly-bug ; afterwards, if agreeable, a little oraogc- 
flow’cr water, withi some ^apiHaire syrup, may be 
added, should sweetness be wanted. Two lemons 
may be used, as well as the two Seville oranges ; 
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but care should be taken that the flavour of the 
lemons does not predominate. 

. 

601. , French Whey, 

* To three pints of boiling milk add a dram of 
cream'^of tartar, or a spoopful of vinegar, or a little 
lein^i-juice, enough of either to turn the milk. When 
the curd is formed, pass tlie liquor through a lawn 
or silk sieve, in order to separate it from the cuid; 
set it on the fire till it is milkwarm. Then add the 
whiles of two ej^gb, welF beaten, and a glass of 
cold water. Bdil the whole together, and wlien 
half cold, strain it by means of a large glass funnel, 
throligh double blotting |)«per, of a grey, not red 
colour. If it is wished for milkwarm, plunge the 
glass or cup in boiling whaler. 

4 

602. White TVtne JVhey, 

I'o one wine-glass of white w ine add two w*Ine- 
glasbcs of milk. Let them stand for a minute, and 
then pour upon them half a pint of boiling water, 
holding the jug that contains tlie winter rather high 
above the basin in which the whey is made. This 
should form a strong curd, which will very soon fall 
to the bottom of the basin, when the whey may be 
poured from it, but should the curd break, the whey 
may be strained througfi a piece of muslin. 
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\ I'EW PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR TIIC USF AND .^^A- 

NACDMENT of domestic R^.x^PEDIE&. 


0 • » 

The diseases wbic^i a&sail marikind in the dif- 
lorcnt stages*of life, are few in number compared 
with those which are induced bj^ luxury and excess, 
late Imurs, violent exercise, and incautious exposure 
to sudden chanj^es from a high to a low temperature, 
without proper attention to clothing, 4c. 

From these, causes diseases arise, frequently in- 
tractable, and too often destructive of the health 
*md life of the &ulfcrer. Bue the trc?atment of dis« 
eases is not our jrresent object, for no one who has 
not gone through a regular course of medical studies, 
can mark the distinguishing symptoms, select the 
appropriate remedies, or apply them aptly, pronJptly, 
and effectively. 

This remark vs suggested by frequent observation 
of the thoughtless and unguarded diode of admi- 
nistering Doj/iestic ^ledicinefiy (which include many 
ofthetnost active .remedies), by persons totally ig- 
norant of«their powers, and wholly incompetent to 
determine whetlier good or evil will be the effeetPof 
their prescriptions. • • • 

The intention, therefore, of the following hints 
is not to supersede the necessity of calling in me- 
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ilical advice, where such advice is requisite and can 
be procured ; but, by giving a few simple forms ap- 
plicable to sudden seizures, and common crisualties, 
to limit the .domestic practice within its proper 
bounds. 

Families may be ao circumstanced, as to be almost 
'•out orthe reach of n^edical men, or the distance may 
be stS great, that many hours must unavoidably elapse 
before assistance can be obtained. Again, there are 
many complaints familiar to common observation, 
for which there are simple and effective remedies, 
and these may safely be intrusted to the heads of 
families, without any risk of injury to the patient. 

If, therefore, (Jomcstic practitioners will con- 
des^k?nd to observt} a few^plain directions, and ad- 
hr*re to the simple forms hereafter given, they will 
iiave an opportunity of doing much ^ood, without 
imy danger of doin^^ harm; for, in recommending 

irady remediee^l those diseases will be very cau- 
tiouhly noticed, which are difficult to manage from 
(he frequent, change of symptoms in their different 
stages; lest, from the inisapplicalion of medicine, 
or the delay in resorting to professional advice, the 
iVsoase should be increased and rendered fatal. 

'fhere are few families who are not provided with 
a medicine chest, in which arc many of the strongest 
remedies in the wdiole Materia Medica. These re- 
medies are too often administered bv guess, that is, 
without being accurately weighed or measured, 
whereas, even in the mildest medicines, too much 
care cannot be taken to render the doses accurate 
and unvarying. For this purppse, a, set of scales 
and wx'ights, such as are used by apothecaries, and 
a graduated glass scale, should be provided. 

Lfiqmd medlvincft are directed to be taken by 
spoonsful or drops. In the firsu case the quantity 
w ill vary according to the size of the spoon ; and 
in the second, the drops wdll vary in size according 
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to the tenuity of the liquor, or thinness of the lip 
of the phial. This uncertainty is obviated by a gra- 
duated raeasure, divided into ounces, half oi^nces, 
drachms, and scruples. It is calculated, that a 
table-syoonful is eoual to half an ounce, a tea- 
spoonful to a drachm, or the eighth part pi' an 
ounce. The drops may4>e ascertained with great 
precision, by diluting one drachm of the meditine 
(which contains sixty drops) with water. For ex- 
ample, suppose ten drops to be* the dose ordered. 
To one drachm of the medicine ydd* five drachms 
of water ; one drachm of this mixture, measured by 
the ^graduated scale, must necessarily contain ex- 
actly tt n drops. Doses of Poted^'S and ElectuarieSy 
should alwa 3 's be accifrately hnd scrupuloifsly 
weighed; and in malqng Plllsy which are ordered 
b}*^ number, great care should be taken to divide 
the mass out of which they are formed into por- 
tions. of equal weight, that each pill oiay contain the 
same dose. The prescribed dose of each medicine 
here* recommended (excepting in tl)c remedies 
expressly dire<;ted for the diseases of clnldren,) is 
calculated for an adult of twenty-one years. This 
dose should be reduced for cliildren,* according tc>* 
the following scale : 





• 

To be reduced at 
Tp b(^ reduced at 
To be reduced at 
To be reduced at 
To be reduced at 
To be reduced at 

21 

14 
‘ 7 

5’ 

1 

,6 months 
2 months 

• 

to two-thirds 
to one-half 
to one-third 
to one-sixth 
• to one-twelfth 
to one-fifteentli. 


o 5 
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EXAMPLE. 



60 grains. 

* At th^ age of fourteen^ the dose should be reduced 

• to 40 grains. , a 

At Ihc age of seven, the dose should be reduced to 
30 grains. 

At the age of fivey the dose should be reduced to 
20 grainsu 

At the age of one year, the dose should be reduced 
to 10 grains. 

At the age of six months, the dose should be I'educcd 
to 5 grains. ^ 

Under three months, the dose should be reduced to 
4 grains. 

It can scarcely he necessary to observe, that an 
ounce contains eight drachms, or 480 graii\s; a 
drachm contains three scruples, or 60 grains ; and 
a scruple, 20 grains. 

§03. , :fhc Ague. 

This disorder occurs frequently, and is well known 
to the domestic practitioner ; it may be rendered 
milder by the timely usf» of an emetic, given one 
hour before the fit is expected to return. For this 
purpose, one scruple of ipecacuanha may be given 
in an ounce of water. After ea'ch return of vomit- 
ing, give half a pint of tepid chamomile tea, which 
may be repeated three or four times, but not oftener. 
When the disease has continued for some days, 
and the force of the fever is weakened by emetics, 
gi^e, to an adult, the following preparation of bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in fine powder, one ounce ; 
port wine, one quart ; mix them and let them stand 
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together for twelve hours. Shake the bottle^ and 
give four large spoonsful immediately after the hot 
stage of\Uic disorder, repeating it every second 
hour till the whole be taken ; unless tlie con'iing on 
of the 4 cxt ague fit should require its suspension. 

604*. Apoplexy.^ * 

This disease frequently proves fatal, and therefore 
the treatment of it cannot with propriety be brought 
within the range of Domestic IVfediciue; neverthe- 
less, it may not be improper to remark, that the 
patient should be placed in a horizontal position, 
with the head gently raised ; the shirt collar should 
be opened, and every part of tike dress removed 
from the neck. He should be bled freely from the 
aim. Let no attempt l/b made to pass any medicine ; 
or even warm water into the stomach ; the power of 
deglutition being suspended, the f^mptoins will be 
greatly aggravated by whatever fliiitl may be forced 
into 4he mouth. Medical and surgical aid should be 
instantly procured, as it may be necesskry*to open 
tlie temporal aftery, and to apply blisters and other 
stimulants. The bowels shoujd be relieved by thq^ 
following injection. 

Take of infusion of chamomile-flowers, or warm 
water, twelve ounces; Epsom salts, six drachms; 
lenitive electuary, six drabhms; oil of olives, *000 
ounce ; mix them together. • This injection must 
be repeated every l\pur, till there be a free evacua- 
tion. * • 

* 

605. •• • Asthma. 

• • . • 

This disease varies in almost every variety of con- 
stitution ; in some persons it is spasmodic, in otlters 
humoral. The former is odbasidbed by a spasmodic 
stricture of the wind-pipe and air vessels of the lungs, 
which preveDt|i a free dilatation or contraction of the 
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parts concerned in respiration ; when it happens front 
this cause, there is little or no secretion of mucus. 
On the contrary, the Humoral Asthma is relaxa- 
tion of the mucous glands of the lungs, in conse- 
({uence of which, the secretion becomes so copious 
as to obstruct the freedom of inspiration and expira- 
tion, • 

'file spasmodic is most violent, but of shorter 
duration ; the humoral is more severe in the winter 
season than during the summer months, so far as re- 
gards the cough and difficulty of breathing. Some 
asthmatic patients can breathe only in a dry serene 
atmosphere, on elevated points of land ; while others 
are most at their (jase in moist air, or low situations^ 
Ihis disease, in all it^ varieties, is tedious and 
difficult to manage, and scarcely within the limits 
of the present sketch. When a sudden attack of 
spasmodic asthma cemes on from an exposure to cold 
air, bleeding from the arm becomes necessary, un- 
less weakness or old age .should forbid the opera- 
tion. The , spasm has been suddenly removed by 
plunging ♦he feet and legs into hot ater, of a tem- 
perature of from 96 to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
•Jicrmoineter. 

The bowels should be unloaded by the following 
aperient pills ; 

Take gamboge and the best scammony, in fine 
powder, of each four grains ; w’hite sugar, six grains. 
Hub them well togetner, and form them into three; 
pills, with the syrup of squills. 

Ortho following aperient draught: 

Take of Senna leaves, three drachms, 

Ginger, in poyrdcr, fifteen grains/ c 
Boiling water, four ounces. 

Lei them stand together one hour, then strain ofi’ 
the liquor, and add to it, of 

Epsom salts, half an ounce. 

Tincture of senna, three drachms. 
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As soon os the bowels are relieved, squills and gum 
ammoniacuni may be given in the following forms : 
Take ^um ammoniacum, . 

The pulp of fresh squills, of qjach 30 grains, 
^ Flowers of benjamin, 20 grains. 

Balsamic tincture, 


a sufficient quantity to f<vrm admass ; divide *it into# 
twenty-four pills. Dose, three night and morning. 
Or the following mixture : 


Take of Milk of gum ammonyicum, four ounces. 
Syrup of squills, three ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, two large spoonsful 
twite a-day. 


606. ^ Appetfte, Loss of. 

This is generally symptomatic, ahd varies accord- 
ing to the occasional cause, '^le continued use of 
warm tea, of wine, or other spirituo^vi liquors, diluted 
with warm water, or the use of warm water alone, if 
loif^ continued, will occasion a relaxed state of the 
muscular coa^ of the stomach. This orgai^ also suffers 
from anxiety of mind, a sedentary life, or a costive 
habit ; from theoc and other causes itbecomes weak- 
ened, irritable, and incapable of digesting the most 
simple food. 'Jo restore the tone of the stomach, 
first give this emetic : ^ 

Take of Ipecacuanha,*in fine powder, one scruple, 
Horse-radish tea!( two ounces. 

Mix them together. Between the times of the 
operation, halt' a pint of horse-radisJi tea should be 
drank, but not repeated oftener than twice or 
thrive. Allerwafds keep the bowels regular by 
the follQwing aperient pills. 

Takef Rhubarb, in fine powder, 

* Carbonated kalif of each SO grains, 

Ginger, in fine powder, one scruple. 
Balsam of Peru, 

a 6ufficient*'quantity to form a mass ; divide it into 
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twenty-four pills. Dose, three or four every other 
night, at bed-time. 

At^thc same time, to restore the tonepf the di- 
gbstive -organ^;, the following decoction should be 
^ taken : 

• Take of Peruvian bark, six drachms, 
u Cascarilla bark,, two drachms. 

BruLe them .in a mortar, and boil them in a pint 
and a half of water for a few minutes ; strain off 
the liquor while lint, then add tincture of bark 
two ounces; diluted nitric acid, a drachm and a 
half. Dose, four large spoonsful three times a-day. 

Medicines will afford little or no relief, when* the 
stomach has been weakened by an intemperate use of 
spirhuous liquors. Exerci..e on horseback, sailing, 
or any other kind pf exercise in the open air, that 
does not induce fatigue, will be fouifd beneficial. 
Beef and mutton, game, shell-fish, white fish, such 
as haddock, flounders, cels, &c. are to be pre- 

ferred for common diet. Salmon and other rich fish 
should be avqidcd. * 

607. Jioils 

n 

Arc too well known to require any description : they 
commonly suppurate in the course of eight or ten 
days ; but do not heal tijl the slough or core be 
tlirown off, which must be patiently lool^ed for, as 
ail interference with this effort of the constitution 
will do harm. A common poultice of bread and 
milk is the best application to soften the skin and 
promote the discharge. By some, the following 
linseed meal poultice is preferred : • 

Take of Decoction of white poppies, ono pint, 
Linseed meal, * 

a sufficient quantity to give a proper consistence. 

In recent inflammation, where it is desirable to 
prevent suppuration, preparations of lead may be 
used, but they ought never to be employed where 
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the abscess is already formed. The following are 
the proportions for the poultice : 

Take oC Acetous liquor of lead, two drachms, 

Distilled water, one pint, * * 

* Crums of brea^ , 

a sufficient quantity to give a proper consisJ;ence. * 
Mix them together. • , 

608 . Bnrns and Scalds, 

9 

These casualties of daily occurrcntc, if they are 
not to a wide extent, fall under the care tff the 
Domestic Practitioner. Numberless and various 
have been the applications recommended, but for 
tlie most part mild and ^lubricating. Of late, •sti- 
mulants Imvo been apj)lied, such^as spirit of turpen- 
tine, &c. &c.* The great secret in flic treatment of 
Uiesc accidents, is to exclude ^he atmospheric air 
as soon us possible; for this purpose, the following 
lotion affords immediate relief. 

Tfake of I'rcpared ammonia, half an puqce, 
Distilled vinegar, one pint. . 

When the effervescence has ceased, add of 

Distilled or rain vmter, one pint, » 
Acetous liquor of lead, (Goulard's ex- 
tract,) 

Rectified spirit of wine, of each, five 
ounces. * 

Mix them together. Take* lint, or if that cannot 
be procured, spft •linen cloth ; fold it into three or 
more folds, let it be thoroughly moifttened with the 
lotion, then lay it as smooth as possible on the part 
burnt* or scalded, taking , care not to remove or dis- 
turb the^kin. When the lint becomes dry, it must 
not be removed, but another piece of lint, Made 
wet, (as before directed?) applied over it. This 
second piece of lint may be removed and moistened 
with the lotjpn as often as it becomes dry, and re- 
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placed upon the first covering of lint, which first 
covering must not be disturbed. By a strict ob- 
servance of these directions, the patient‘‘will ex- 
perience imnjcdiatc relief, tlie part will gradually 
heal, and a perfectly smooth cicatrix will be formed. 
‘ These advantages will be lost, if the first covering 
* of lint be removed. , t 

•I 

609. Bites of BugSy or Stings of fVasps, 

To correct uthe virus of these insects a variety of 
means has boon employed, such as olive oil, spirit 
of hartshorn, tincture of opium, alone, or combined 
with rectified spirit of turpentine, or ajther. A 
ihicl' mixture of c.ialk ani water generally affords 
immediate relief when applied to the »pait injured 
by the sting of the bee, wasj), or gnaU Lay it on 
the part, and renew it as often as it becomes dry. 
Should the suffi^Tcr be stung in the mouth, this ap- 
plication may be used with the greatest freedom, 
and without the least risk. 

For the sting of the bee, a mixture of honey and 
vinegar has the preference. 

Bugs are effectually destroyed by the following 
lotion : 

Take, Muriate of mercury, 

Verdegris, of each three drachms, 
Infusion of the leaves of fox-glove, or of 
the leaves of tobacco, two quarts. 

Mix them together, and do not forget to write on 
the label the v^ord Poison, This lotion must be 
applied with a painter’s brush, and well washed in 
upon the frame and posts of the bedstead, also upon 
the boards and skirting-boards. ^ 

1% 

610. Bleeding frdfn the Nose* 

i/ This hemorrhage may arise from a plethoric state 
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of body, violent exercise, the heated air of crowded 
rooms, sudden agitation of mind, &c. &c. 

First, every part of the dress from the 

neck, open the shirt collar, avoid e\ery exertiofl, 
more particularly those motions of the body which 
might occasion the head to stoop forward. Gentle 
pressure on the carotid# arteyes, (which may be 
traced by the pulsation on each side of^he neck,^ or 
cold applications to fhe back^ between the shoulders, 
are likely means to check the bleeding. Tq prevent 
a recurrence, and to guard off what might become 
a periodical habit, the patient should confine*him- 
self to a spare diet, avoiding wine and all other fer- 
mented liquors. Cupping on the back, or bleeding 
from the arm, if the luiWt is full or plethoric, iftust 
be resortlfu to, and to^ prevent a <:ostive state of the 
bowels, mild ilperient medicines should be employed, 
such as the following: » 

Take of Kpsom salts, one ouvice, 

\\ ater, one quart. 

Dissolve the salts in the water. Dos^ hglf a pint 


every morning. • 

When the bowels arc regular, or after they have 
been acted on by tlic above Aiediciiie, this mixture 
m^ be pre>cril)ed : 

Take of Nitre, one drachm, 

Distilled water, four ounces, 

Camphor mixture, three ounces, * 
Syrup of white pdppies, six drachms. 
Mix them tog^thtT. Dose, three large spoonsful 


everj 


fourth hour. 

e constjjtutioi^ either from disease or intem- 


perance, may be .so lowered, the blood itself ren- 
dered 60#thin, or the veh^els so much weakened, as 


frequently to give way and burst, even whe»«the 
patient has not bern expt>scd*to violent exertion, 
agitation of mind, nor to the heated air of crowded 
rooms. Urujpr such circumstances, all those means 
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should be employed which have a tendency to re- 
store the strength of the patient. As a medicine 
for tlys purpose, much benefit may be derived from 
the following decoction : — 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, one ounce, 
M^’ater, one pint and a half. 

%BoiI them together for a few minutes, strain off the 
liqiTur while hot, then add, of 

Tincture of bark, two ounces, 

Diluted nitric acid, one drachm and a half 
Dose, four large spoonsful, three times a day. 

The following simple remedy has often prevented 
a return of the^emorrhage, when all other means 
have failed:— 

Take of Rectifiett spirit bf turpentine, ten drops, 
Mucilag'^ of gum arabic, two Oiachms. 
Mix them together, and add, of common mint water, 
one ounce and a half, 

This draught *lv>Ald be taken every sixth hour. 


dll. Bowflsj Injiammation of 

* In this case ’'the first effort should be to reduce 
the violence of the inflammation, by bleeding freely 
from the arm. Leeches should likewise he applied, 
(as soon as they can be procured), as near to the 
seat of the pain as possible, and in number according 
to the age and strength 'of the patient. For an adult, 
twelve at least. If they afford relief, apply an equal 
number again, and although the pain should cease, 
it will be proper to apply them, even ^ third time, 
to prevent a recurrence of the inflammation. ^ ' 

The internal remedies to be used, at llie com- 
meiscement of the attack, are mild aperients and 
emollient injections,*' such as weVe recommended in 
apoplexy. A free passage through the bowels must 
be obtained and continued for some dgvs, even after 
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the pain and inflammation have ceased; therefore 
it may be necessary to repeat the injection, and 
give the foUowing opening mixture : — .• 

Take of Castor oil, one ounce, ^ * 

• Mint water, two ounces. 

Mix them together. ^ 

The presence of tlie physician cannot be dis- 
pensed with ; he sliould be consulted 'as early ^as 
possible. 


612. • Bruises, • 

However violent, provideil the sllin is not broken, 
are specdikfrejicved, by rubbing the part night and 
morning for fifteen or iVcuty ininutcH, with the fol- 
lowing liniment : — 

Take of Soap liniment, two ounces^ 

Camphor liniment, one ounce. 

]Mix llicm together 


613. ^ Coslivencss 

May be relieved by a change of diet, exercise on 
horseback, or any otlier exercise in the open air, or 
by taking one of the following pills an hour bcibro 
dinner; — 

Take of Socotrinc* aloes, thirty grains^ 

Gum mastic, ten grains. 

Oil of w^oianwood, one drop, 

* * Tincture of aloes, 

A sufficieiA quantity to form the ingredients into a 
mass, which must be divided ioto twelve pills. 

This is an cjpceiiejft df/vpeptic pili, and will afford 
great relief in all cases of weak digestion* 
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614. Cramp and Spasm. 

• 

** It frequently happens that persons are extremely 
annoyed by cramp during the night, which^may be 
relieved by the following tincture: — 

Take or Tincture of opium, two drachms, 

** -dither, half an ounce. 

Mix them together, and take thirty- or forty drops 
every night at bed-time. 

r 

Cl 5. Cancers, 

There arc three diseases, which, when in lull 
action, mock the cllbrtS4^)f the physician and sur- 
geon, viz. Cancer^ Tetanus, and Canine "iJadness. 

Glandular obstructions are followedby the swell- 
ing or enlargement of the glands ; at this stage, by 
judicious treatment, the obstructions may be re- 
moved, and sclrrhus, strictly so called, prevented ; 
but, if once formed, it will be dilRcult, if not im- 
possible, to check its progress, till it takes on the 
character of cancer. Nothing remains, but to dc- 
jstroy the disease by caustic, or to remove it by 
excision. Few persons suffering under this malady 
readily assent to submit to either of these means, 
until the opportunity of effecting a cure, by the re- 
moval of the part diseased, has passed away. When 
the scirrhus becomes an open cancer, and absorption 
has taken place, no medicine, nc operation can resist 
or remove the evil. At this advanced stage of the 
disease, we should endeavour to relieve 4;he bodily 
pains and mental sufferings of a mrserablc fellow- 
creature, writhing under a tedious, excruciating, 
an(} offensive malady, with no prospect oi relief, but 
that of a final dissolution. To j)rolong existence, it 
becomes necessary to support the strength of the 
patient, to alleviate his sufferings by anodyne me- 
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dicines, and to render the discharge from the ulcer 
less offensive, by soothing and corrective appli- 
cations. \ • 

When ulceration has commenced, nothing ag- 
gravate^ the symptoms more than the exposure of 
the wound to atmospheric air; the pains become 
more acute, and the disoimrge»morc offensive. To * 
correct the latter, the following vegetable poultice 
may be applied, every morning. 

Take of carrots, a sufficient <|uantity, boil and 
reduce them to a pulp, and add |o ft some finely 
powdered charcoal. , * 

TIic charcoal may also be mixed with the pulp 
of boiled turnips, or with linseed^eal. 

Linscc^oil, prepared Sn the ibllowing manRer, 
may be ured at bed-tipae : — » ^ 

Take any Quantity of linseed oil, and boil it for a 
considerable time, till it be rendered of a consist- 
ence that will spread upon lint ; this is a mild and 
sootjiing application, and excludes the action of the 
atmospheric air. • • 

The puff-bail ointment has also been '•used with 
good effect. 

Take of Hog’s lard, one oifnce, * 

Itesin, five drachms, 

Wax, two drachms. 

Verdigris, one^lrachm. 

Melt them together; when cold, take a piece of lint 
sufficient to cover the ulcer* and spread the oint- 
ment upon it; thed take the dust of the lycoperdon, 
or pufi-ball fungus, and sprinkle it over the surface, 
rub it gently into tj^e ointment, till a coating of the 
thlcknnss of a shilling be formed. Lay it smoothly 
on the ulter, and suiler it to remain undisturbed for 
some da 3 ''s. When removed, wash the ulcer^ith 
alum water, and ap{>ly the inspKsated oil of linseed. 
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616^ Canine Madness. 

This disedpc, like cancer, is not to be controlled, 
after the virus has been absorbed, or getfe* by any 
other means into the habit. Excision and extir- 
pation by caustic, Mnd t'hat immediately after the 
bite of the dog, arc the only means to be relied on. 
In performing this operation, great care must be 
taken to carry thc'*incision beyond the extreme point 
of the wound, inflicted by the tooth of the dog. 
Tliere is no application, no internal remed}', as yet 
discovered, that in the least degree weakens or 
retjirds the progress of tli/? symptoms occasioned by 
this specific virus or poison. As a prci^^ntive, all 
useless dogs ahould be destroyed, and all those 
Mhich are kept for sporting, or as house guards, 
should be muzzled, whenever they arc permitted to 
range from their ‘kennel. 

(ilT. Chaps on the Skin 

Ai c occasioned bj a '‘old atmosphere ; they may be 
jn-cvented by warm clothing, or cured by washing 
the parts with warm water, and making them per- 
fectly dry w'ith a soft linen towel, then rubbing on 
a smull quantity of the follow ing ointment : — 

Tsikc beef marrow,? macerate it for some days in 
water, changing the water dail}'*; after the w^ater is 
drained ofl', place the marrow on a napkin; when 
perfectly dry melt it over a slow fire. 

Of the Marrow, thus prepared, take two oanccs, 
Acetated ceruse, thirty grains. - 
Di&5olvc the ceruse in a small quantity of rose w'atcr, 
and add it, by degiiees,*to the marrow while warm ; 
rub them together in a marble mortar, till the whole 
be intimately incorporated. 
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A few minutes after the ointment has been ap- 
plied, it amst be wiped off with a soft napkin. ^ 

618. Colic 

• 

Is an acute pain, generally occasioned by* some 
obstruction in the alimdhtary *canal. If attei^ed^ 
with vomiting, and bile be ejected, it is said to 
be bilious. If from wind, without heat or thirst, 
it is deemed flatulent — when with fe^er, tension of 
tlie abdomen, soreness and pain, wuth a quick [xulse, 
it is «considcred to be inflammatory. Vide Inflam- 
mntian of the Bowels^ page 30(5. 

In some cases the ino^on of the intestines i^ in- 
verted, an^^ their contents are ejected through the 
mouth; tliis Action has been distinguished by the 
name of iliac passion. The remote cause of colic 
varies, and the symjitoips differ aibcordingly, but the 
proximate cause is nearly the samcT, Viz. a spasmodic 
coiuitriction of some part of the intestines. In all 
cases of colic, from exposure to cold ftir,« passions 
of the mind, dr whatever operates on tlie nervous 
system, opium proves a safe, and ceftain remedy^ 
bul cannot be used until tw^o or more purgative 
motions ha\e been procured. When, trom the 
violence of the spasms, vomiting prevents the im- 
mediate use of medicine, bpiuiii may be applied as 
an antispasmodic. in the fyrm of the following 
injection : — , 

Take of Tincture of opium, one or two drachms, 
Infusion of linseed, eight Ounces. 

Mix thgm together. • Tvro or three grains of opium, 
in fine powder, may be used instead of the tincture. 

As sooif as the stomach is freed from the exciting 
cause of the vomiting, mild pui^gatives, in the form 
of pills or injections, should be employed to keep 
the bowels regularly open for several days, which 
may be done t)y either ^f the following purgative 
remedies : — 
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Take of Cathartic extract, one drachm. 

Divide it into twelve pills, three of which are to be 
taken, .and the dose to be repeated after an interval 
of three or fdur hours, if necessary. 

Take, for the injection, of Castor oil, two ounces. 

The yolk of an egg. 

Rub them together/ and add a pint of cow’s milk. ^ 
Take, for an aperient electuary, of the pulp of 
tamarinds, two ounces. 

Cream of tartar, hall’ an ounce, 

Syrup <if roses, • 

A sufficient quantity to form an electuary. 

Dose, a quantity equal to the size of a walnut, to 
be<>aken every hoar till it operates. 

On many occasions, nothing can be mo«? effectual 
than a full dose of calomel.'^ Sometimes, relief is 
obtained by antimonial emetics in the following 
forms ; — 

Take of Antitnonial wine, two drachms, 
Ipecacuanha w ine, one ounce. 

Mix them together. 

Or, Take of Ipecacuanha, in fine powder, fifteen 
grains, , 

Antimonial wine, sixty drops, 

Mint water, one ounce. 

Mix them together. 

If,* notwithstanding the use of the remedies here 
recommended, the p^in should continue, inflam- 
mation must follow. Bleeding .from the arm, and 
by leeclies, as directed in page 30G, should be re- 
sorted to withoTit delay, and medical aid should be 
procured. ,, 

The patient may drink of rennet whey, thin gruel, 
to^ and water, or very weak broths. 

- ♦ * 

619. Cough 

Is frequently preceded by an increhsed secretion 
from the mucous membrane lining the nose, an in- 
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voluntary flow of tears, sneezing, and oflentimes a 
difficulty of breathing, the inflammation rapidly ex- 
tending ft'j)m the nose to the throat and lung^ ex- 
citing a snort dry cough, which after ^two or thr^e 
days, if^he aUack be mild, is accompanied by a free 
and copious discharge of mucus. It may aris^ from 
a peculiar state of the atmospliere, or from sudden 
changes of temperature. • • 

To relieve the symptoms, and hasten recovery, 
the patient should not he exposed to a temperature 
beneath 64* degrees of Fal^renheit. ^ Hfc should take 
the emetic last prescribed, and between the fimes 
of its* operating drink half a pint of warm water. If 
the emetic should not act pn the ly)wels, the follow- 
ing aperient medicine will*be necessary : — • 

Take (]^Tartarizcd patron, onc^oi^nce, 

Mdhna, six drachms. 

Distilled water, six ounces. 

Dissolve the salts and n&nna in thes^ ’ffater, strain off 
the l^uor, and add 

of Tincture of senna, or aloetic wine, 
cne ounce. • 

Dose, two or three large spoonsful every third hour, 
till it operates*. * * • 

620. Corns . 

• 

Are occasioned by the pressure of tight shoel ; in 
order to remove them, avoid iSie pressure, by wear- 
ing an easy shoe^ arAl guarding the part with a mild 
adhesive plaster, like the following 


* In vialcnt colds, or sore throats, the patient 
may find great relief by inhaling the steam of 4fot 
water, or vinegar an J water, after ne is in bed, taking 
care not to check the perspiration which will be 
excited. • 


p 
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Take Compound litharge plaster, 

Litharge plaster with mercury, of each, equal 
• parts. 

Melt them tcygether, and spread a part of it on linen 
cloth, or leather. 

Or bathe the feet in warm water, rub or grate off 
•the surfaci' of tlie induration or corn, and repeat it 
every third rtight, covering the part with the plaster 
before directed. 

621. ‘ Deafness 

May arise from' a paralysis of the auditory nerves, 
from a relaxation of the drum or tympanum, or 
from an accuniuhilion of v/ax. The first is seldom 
relieved. The second, by the use of th^ *30^ bath 
and by tonic hiedicines, is not only- relieved, but 
frequently cured. The third admits of cure by 
syringing the eais with a solution of soap in water, 
and, after the removal of the wax, b) introducing 
wool into the ears, moistened with this liniment:-— 
Take Oil of sweet almonds, 

Spirit of lavender, 

Tinchire of castor, of each, two drachms. 
Mix them together. It often happens that persons 
are greatly annoyed by a constant fetid discharge 
from the cars, indicating a diseased secretion. Sy- 
ringe with soap and water, and afterwards apply this 
balsam : — * 

Take of Ox gall, three drachms, 

Peruvian balsam, one drachm. 

Mix them together. 


622. Diarrhoea 

• * 

Is a frequent discharge from the bowels, so diversified 
in its causes and in its violence, that it is extremely 
difficult to describe the characteristic symptoms. 
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It differs from dysentery and cliolcra; from the 
former, as being without fever; and from the latter, 
by the alfi|pnce of frequent vomiting of bile from the 
stomach. ^ * 

In simple diarrhoea the peristaltic motion of the 
intestines is very much increased, which may oc- 
casioned by an exposure t© coldair or rainy weather,* 
by which perspiration is checked, aAd a ddlcr- 
mination takes place to the bou els ; also, by violent 
agitation of the mind, by motbu* allections^ as the 
gout, and by an increased ^st'crclioy of*bile suddenly 
passing from the gall bladder. , * 

An acrid state of the bile sometimes occasions 
cholera. i 

It may bo prudent to remark that improper fJbd, 
especiall^if taken ininjodeialely,^s s^fieqiient cause 
of diarrhoea, "fhe digestive or;',ansbemg weakened, 
the liquor secreted by the stomarli may be deficient 
or in excess, by which \he process digestion be- 
comes imperfect ; and tlie food passing on in a crude 
stale, irritates tlie coats of the intcstinesi^ a^d brings 
on an increase of the peristaltic motion* Worms, 
likew'ise, in children, arc a fi equent cause of diarrheea. 
Hence, it is obvious that the ])articiilaf cause shoulcf 
be accurately ascci tamed bciiore the remedy is ap- 
plied Iffrom cold air, orrabi, tlie patient may be 
relieved by a gentle enieti« and w arm clothing ; if 
from agitation of mind, by the foTluwing mild ano- 
dyne, at bed-time, carefully Withdrawing the cause 
of agitation , 

Take of Camphorated mixture, one ounce and a 
half, • 

* Tincture of opium, twenty drops, 

• Compound tincture of cardamoms, two 
drachms, ^ . •• 

Syrup of*cloves, one drachm. 

Mix thetn together. Iffrom gout, the remedies for 
that disease ai« the most applicable ; if from an iii- 
• p 2 
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creased secretion of bile, by keeping the bowels re- 
gularly open by the aperient medicine recommended 
page ^505, and diluting freely with common tea or 
any other liquor; if from improper food, by 
abstaining from it, and taking a dos^^ of calomel, 
such as the following 
• Take of Calomel, 4five grains. 

Conserve of roses, 

A sufficient quantity to form a pill. 

Afterwards, by endeavouring to strengthen the 
stomach by observing a proper regimen, and by the 
use of a restorative draught, composed after the 
following manner : — 

Take of Peruvian bark, six drachms, 

Cascarilla bark, ’two drachms. 

Bruise them into ^ coarse powder, and jV^ur upon 
them a pint of boiling water : let them stand toge- 
ther twelve hours, then strain off the liquor. To 
two ounces of tj iz liquor, adVl, of 

Diluted nitrous acid, ten drops, 
Compound tincture of caidamoms, 

' Syrup of cloves, of each, me drachm. 
Mix them together, as one dose, to be taken twice 
or thrice a day. When from M^ornis, see the Diseases 
of Children, page 369. 

It sometimes happens that diarrhoea is" occasioned 
by a prevailing acidity in the contents of the stomach 
and intestines, which may be relieved by tliis ano- 
dyne mixture : — 

Take of Chalk mixture, seven' ounces. 

Tincture of opium, twenty drops, 

Spirit of cinnamon, s'x drachms. 

Mix them together, and take thice large spoonbful 
after each purgative motion. If given in this man- 
neiP, there will be no ris^c of checking the disease too 
suddenly. Mild diluting liquCfrs should be freely 
used. 
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When it arises from obstructed perspiration, and 
there ar^ circumstances which forbid the use of an 
emetic, tlfc following sudorific draught ma^ be.*giv.en 
at bed-time i 

Tak5of CAnpound powder of ipecacuanha, twelve 
grains, • 

Camphor mixtbre, ohc ounce and a lhalf. * 
Mix them together. 

623. Dysentery and Cftolertu 

Are. too formidable to be entered on the list of 
cases for the domestic practitioner ; nevertheless, he 
should be aware of their distinguishing or character- 
istic symptoms, in order that they may be, from 
their commepcementj? placed under, the care of the 
physician. 

Dysentery is market^by freqU(?nt sharp and acrid 
motions, small in quantity, follow^ by tenesmus ; 
the«matter voided mixed with mucus and tinged 
with blood.— A natural motion seldom • occurs — 
fever, nauscd,*and vomiting, with a totalloss of ap- 
petite, are constant symptomg. 

Cholera may be known by a sucfden attack of 
vomiting and purging alternately of pure bile, ac- 
companied with cramp or spasms, and a sudden 
prostration of strength. • 

In these diseases medical ^id should be instantly 
sought for, as delay would Dc extremely hazardous 
to tjie patient. 

63k • * • Ear-Ach 

* 

May be ^occasioned by exposure to a current of 
cola air, by the forming oQgn abscess, or by inflSftcts, 
or any other foreign body getting into the ear. If 
the abscess forms and gives way, the ear should be 
syringed with tepid water. If the pain be caused 
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by any extraneous matter getting into (lie car, 
it should be removed by a proper iiistrijincnt; il* 
fiiini’cpld, attended by iiillanunatory »yinptoms, 
cooling yet ffi'octivc purgatives shoi Id be given, 
such as that re com mended page 3I>5; clipping, 
leech as, or blisters, may, if early applied, prevent 
\he formation of aif absefss. The patient hhould 
not expose hmi'self to cold air ; his diet should con- 
sist of milk and vegetables, carefully abstaining fioni 
wine and all fynneiUed liquors, 

. • 

G2r). F!ye.^, lujlammotion of, • 

Properly so calledi is scaled in the membranes of 
the eye, and should be distinguished from influmma 
tion of the glands df the eyelids: althopgh they may 
require a dili’ercnt mode of treatment, they frequently 
excite each otlier. Pli the forqier, the blood vessels of 
the mcmbrunes3iheconie turgid and filled with blood, 
attended by ])aiu and an eliVision of tears ; thd ad- 
mission of light aggravates the symptoms. This in- 
HammatioiT maybe occasioned by exttTnal violence, 
by w-ounds infjicted, |^y contusions, by extraneous 
l)odics getting under the eyelids, by strong light 
long continued, and by frequent intoxication, &c. 
First, ascertain from which of these causes it arises. 
It may be proper to obsAwe, that as the inflamma- 
tion is local, much is nyt to be expected from general 
bleeding, or from violent purgatives. To subdue the 
violence of the inflammation, bleed freely with leeches 
round the eye ; or, where leeches cannot be procured, 
cupping-glasses may be applied.* Blisters, lij^ewife, 
are often used with cttect*. When the inflammation 
does not yield to these means, and the lo^s of sight 
is be apprehen(|^df ^etons in the temples are 
to be preferred. Mild purgatives, as in page 305, 
should be used daily, to keep the bowels open, and 
a cooling light^regimen, sucl] as milk af id vegetables. 
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* . • • 

All irritation must be avoided, particularly a strong 

light ; and for this purpose the patient should be 
kept in a* ^ai’l^^ned chamber. All applicatioivB that 
increase thclheat arc injurious.' Tjj^e admissibn 
of cooli air t|) the eye, or a proper application of • 
cold water to the eyeballs, ahd other coolii^g and ' 
sedative remedies, whichtend to lessen the irritationf 
and alleviate the symptoms, should 15e ernpldjred: 
such as the following lotions: 

Take of The soft extract of opium, ten grains, 
Camphor, six grains, ^ 

, lioiling distilled water, twelve ounces. 
Rub the camphor and opium in a mortar, with three 
or four drops of spirit of \vine,^ill they are incor- 
porated : then add the boiling water. Or this lotion 
may be Bscd*with great advanlagr at; the coiiimeiice- 
ment of the mflainmation : 

Take of Water of acetated aAimonia, two ounces, 
Distilled boiling wutep, ounces, 
g Soft extract of opium, ten grains. 

Dissolve the extract in the boiling water, tstrain the 
solution throagh linen, and add the acljtated am- 
monia : , 

Take of Sulphate of zinc, six grains, * 

Spirit of camphor, thirty drops. 

Ceruse, four scruples, 

Rose or elder-^ower water, six ouqccs. 
Mix them together. After the inflammation has 
been removed, this collyriuift may be used to brace 
the vessels and membranes of the eye. 

When obstructions in the glands of the eyelids 
are t^e cause of the inflammation, the same means 
are to be employed to moderate it as have been just 
nuntionSd, and this ointment should be apphed to 
tlie edges of the eyelid«,gevefy night at be(?-tiuie, 
with a camel's hair pencil : 

Take of Prepared tutty, one ounce, 

P#epared aloes, twelve grains, 

Prepared bedf marrow, six drachms. 
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Soft extract of opium, ten grains^ 

Oil of sn^eet almonds, 

a sufimient quantity to form a soft ointment. Great 
pains must lie taken to reduce the tiitty an^ aloes 
to an impalpable powder, then mix thdi.n inthnately, 
first with the opium, afterwards with the marrow and 
the oil : < 

Or, take of Red nitric oxyde of mercury, one 
drachm, 

Fresh butter, (not salted), 

Be<*f marrow, blanched, of each, six 
« drachms. 

The nitric oxyde must be well levigated and reduced 
to a fine powder. 


G26. Freckles and Sunburn 

Are for the mewt part occasioned by exposing the 
skin to the action of the sun. They appear oiuthe 
face, neck, and hands of the finest and fairest com- 
plexions. They may be removed b}' this lotion : 
Take of Carbonated kali, two scruples. 

Oil of sassafras, six drops, 

* Distilled water, six ounces. 

Rub the kali and the. oil together, then gradually 
add the water : ' 

Or, take of Lemon-juice, two ounces, 

Sugar, SIX drachms, 

Borax, three drachms^ 

Rose water, four ounces. 

Mix them togetlier. To be applied night and 
morning : 

Or, take of horse-radish scraped or cut into thin 
slices^ half an ounce ; boiling milk, one pint. Suffer 
them to stand till cold ; then 

Add of Carbonate of kali, one drachm, 

Can^phorated spirit, half an K^unce. 

Mix them together, and strain off the liquor. 
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627. Gout. 

• 

The su&dei attacks of this disease, the vari'cty«of 
its symotomst and rapid transitions frcAn one part of 
the\)oay to finother^ as from the feet to the head, 
or to the stomach, render it^ difficult to gtve an 
outline of its character. In some instances it«cer- 
tainly has been hereditary, but chiefly induced by 
intemperance : hence it is familiar to the rich, but 
known only by name to the labouring cottager. 

This disease may be edunteraefed by temperance 
and^egular exercise. The sufferiifgs of the patient, 
during the fit or paroxysm, may be alleviated by 
proper nursing. The part attached should be kept 
moderately warm, or rather not ^xposed to a lower 
temperature than the heat of the body of the patient : 
this may be done by a covering o^* soft flannel, loosely 
tlirown over the seat«of the disea.se« If there be 
sickness, which generally precedfeS* the paroxysm, 
repeated draughts of tepid chamomile, or horse*^ 
radish tea, sliould be given, to exefte/vomiting. 
The bowels should be kept open by this mild ape- 
rient medicine : • > « 

Take of Calcined magnesia, one drachm. 

Rhubarb, in flne powder, twelve grains. 
Mint water, t^o ounces. 

Mix them together. This draught should be re- 
peated every fourth hour till it operates: to this 
may be added, a few grains of ginger, in fine 
powder. 

Or by the following injection } 

• Take of Cftamoi^ile te^, one pint, 

^ Sulphat of magnesia, half an ounce. 

Mix them, and form an injection. 

The diet should consisf of milk, light pud^gs, 
broths or gruel, tea or coffee, the patient abstaining 
from wine ai^d all fermented liquors. This despot 
» * p 5 
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tyrannizes over the whole body ; he is most to be 
dreaded when he seizes upon the head, and by a 
sudden transition falls on the stomach or other vital 

S art:'so instantaneous arc these transitions, that the 
omcstic prsH'titioner ought not to ^elay sending 
• for professional aid. ^ " / 

Aft^^r the stomach and bowels have been relieved 
\)y the means already recommended, these pills may 
be given to keep up a moderate action of the bowels, 
increasing or diminishing the dose according as they 
operate, so as«to procure a regular motion daily : 
Take, The compound galbanum pill. 

The aldetic pill, with myrrh, of each twenty 
grains, 

i Ot inuriatcd iron, fourteen grains, 

Arom«itic powder, twenty-six gra’ns, 

Syrup of ginger, 

a sufficient quantity to form the whole into a mass, 
to be divided into twenty pHIs. Dose two, three, 
or four, to be U*ken at bed-time, as they operate. 

When it attacks the stomach, this stimulaMpg 
draught ma 5 ^'*be given : 

Take, Peppermint water, one ounce and a half, 
Compound tmeture of cardamoms^ three 
drachms. 

Aromatic powders, one scruple, 

Volatile salt of hartshorn, six grains, 

" Syrup of ginger, one drachm. 

Mix them together, "^^his draught to be taken three 
times a day. 

When the violence of the paroxysm is over, 
opiates may be taken with advantage, especially 
when the patient suffers from ^ain 3t restlessness 
during the night. 

When the patient becomes convale8cent,’the parts 
which have suffered shbuld be rubbed night and 
morning with a soft brush, or with a flannel glove 
made for the purpose. Exercise on horseback, 
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'moderate walkmg wheif the strength will admit of 
it, and lastly the use of the hot bath, at a tem- 
perature pf ninety-six degrees. Some animal food 
and two or th^ce glasses of wine will contribi2te to 
the restoraticA of strength and spirks. l3itters, 
or Vie Peruvian bark, according to the following 
presCTiption, may be given, but not continued for 
more than ten days' : * * , * 

Take of Peruvian bark, one ounce. 

Orange-peel, two drachms. 

Lime water, one pint.* 

Let them stand together twelve hours in a moderate 
heat,«then strain oil' the liquor. To two ounces of the 
liquor, add 

Of Compound tincture , of bark; two drachms,^ 
Aromatic powders, one scruple. 

This dravfght fo be repeated ever^ swth hour. 

After an interval of a few days this preparation 
of bark may be taken again. * 


628. Gravel. • * 

■ • 

This name has been given, to calculous concre- 
tions passing from the kidneys through the ureters 
into the bladder, and afterwards from the bladder 
through the urethra ; they occasion acute pain in 
the back and groins, witli* a sense of numbness on 
the inside of the thigh, with nausea and vomiting. 
The first discharge, of graved is the most painful; 
the diameter of* the ureters being extremely small, 
they are dilated through their extent from the kid- 
neys tq the bbdde9 a rough and frequently an 
angular particle of gravel.* When it drops into the 
bladder the pain instantly ceases, until the gravel 
comes ill contact with the.*oriQce of the urefflra, 
where, by irritating the neck of the bladder, it oc- 
casions a frequent inclination to make water, and 
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by these efforts the particle of gravel is forced into 
the urethra, tormenting the patient until it be dis* 
charged. If it should remain in the bl^idder, by 
attracting similar particles, it becotjes larger, and 
forms a stone. ^ 

The pain occasioned by the passagi of the g' avel 
may be relieved by bleeding, the warm bath, and 
opi(\te8. The heat of the Hath should not be less than 
96 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Opium, 
under these circumstances, may be given with greater 
freedonfl than in common cases, where the pain is less 
acutp. 

When the gravel becomes the nucleus of a stone, 
and that stone too large to pass off through the 
urethra, the only chance 9 f relief is from an opera- 
tion. Medicines may correct the dispositjpn in the 
habit to form caiculous concretions, but where a 
stone is formed, the solvents so highly extolled 
produce no change in it, but too often injure the 
urinary canalSdK • 

A stone in the bladder seldom occasions pain in 
a quiescent state, but the exercise of riding on horse- 
back, or ttie jolting of a carriage, brings on irritation, 
a frequent eflbrt to xslieve die bladder with a dis- 
charge of turbid urine, sometimes tinged with blood. 
These symptoms, as the stone enlarges, become more 
urgent and intolerable \ the patient at length submits 
to the operation, which, if performed by a skilful 
surgeon, is not so formidable as it is generally sup- 
posed. 

The bowels should be kept open by some mild ' 
aperient, such as the following : 

Take Manna, and ' ' ^ . 

Tartarised soda, of each, six drachms, 
Boiling water, three ounces. ' 

Dissolve the salts rnd «manna, , then strain off the 
liquor, to which add tincture of cardamoms, one 
drachm. 
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The irritation at the*neck of the bladder may be • 
relieved by the following emulsion : 

Take gf milk of almonds, with a double quantity of 
gum arable, ime pint and a half; sweet spilrit^of 
nitre, two dJachms; syrup of white 9po|)pies, one 
ou^c.* Mil them together. Dose, four large • 
spoOTsful every sixth hour — Or t 

Take of Fresh rennet ^hey,*one pint, ^ • 

Sweet spirit of nitre, one drachm, 

Tincture of opium, twenty-four drops. 

Mix them together. Dose, a qilarter of a pint three 
or four times a day. • • ’ , 

Geneva, very much diluted withiwater and sweet- 
ened with honey, frequently affords relief. 

• • 

629. • . Heart^Bum,^ 

This complaint has no connexion with the heart: 
it is seated in the uppgr orifice bf the stomach, and 
occupies at times the whole of tbp canal leading 
froin the mouth to the stomach. It arises from 
various causes, from wind, bile, acidity^ acrid or 

f ungent food/free use of fermented liquors, &c. &c. 
tis accompanied with a seng^^tion o^heat, anxiet}^, 
and oppression. In order to obtain relief, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain to which of these causes it is to 
be attributed. If from heidity, it may be removed 
by this absorbent mixturtf: — 

Take of Chalk mixture, one ounce and a half, 
Tincturp of cardamoms, two drachms. 

Mix them together ; the draught to be taken oc- 
casionally. 

^ Th| bowek muot be kept open by the aperient 
mixture, page 321. Wlfen it arises from acidity, 
high sefftoned food, or whatever may weaken fhe 
digestive organs, the followii^ tonic drauglftT will 
affordrelief:— ’ 
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T£.ke of Compound infusion of gentian, one ounce 
and a half. 

Compound tincture of cinnamon, two 
•. ^ drachms, «• 

Ca‘ bonated kali, ten grains 
Mix them together. n .v 

< 

% 

630. «3 ‘ Hiccough, 

If a primary affection, requires little or no atten- 
tion; if it be t symptomatic of any other disease, 
it oftpii denotes great danger. It is an involuntary 
convulsive motion of the muscular coat of the'^sto- 
inach and diaphragm. When symptomatic, it may 
be rpmoved by the folloiiiT'g fetid draught : — 

Take Fetid sphit of ammonia, 

Ammoiciated tincture of valenian, of each, 
thirty drops, 

Musk jvilep, three lange table-spoonsful. 
Mix them together. 

Or, by this antispasmodic tincture : — . • • 

Take Tincture of guaiacuni. 

Volatile tincture of valerian, of each, one 
ounue. J 

Mix them together. Dose, two tea-spoonsful* in 
musk julep, or camphorated mixture. 

631. Hysteric Affections, 

So numerous and various are the symptoms said 
to belong to this disease, that it becomes difficult 
to mark its peculiar character. It is frequently de- 
scribed by the patient, as a round body moving 
in the bowels, ascending to the stomach, and from 
thence affecting the throat with a sense of stricture, 
tlireatening suffocation.** The patient also com- 
plains of palpitation^ a costive habit, cold feet and 
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legs, &c. To counteract the force of these attacks, 
the bowels should be kept open^ either by this ape- 
rient mixture :y- 

Take of^ln^ion of senna, one ounce and aWf, 
^ Tiifcture of senna, * 

Tincture of cardamoms, of each, lialf an 
’ ounce. • 

Throe large spoonsful to fce tak*en occasionally^ 

Or, by these pills : — 

Take of Calomel, eight grains^ 

Antiinonial powder, four grains. 

Conserve of ro^es, a sufficient quantity to 
• form amass. • 

Divide it into three pills. This dose to be repeated 
twice in eight days. • • • 

The fo^t and legs should be kej^t warm, the head 
cool, the diefc should consist chiefly of animal food 
of easy digestion, as beef or mutton, avoiding ve- 
getables and malt liquor, indeed every thing that has 
a tendency to generate flatulency/ As a beverage, 
weak brandy and water, toast and water, lea or 
coffee, whichever suits the p date of Ihp* patient, 
may be freely used. Much depends on the cause ; 
as that varies, so must the treatment. A dash of 
cold water upon the face will frequently put an end 
to the paroxysm. 

6S2. Jaundice 

Is an unnatural distribution of the bile, which, 
instead of flowirtg into the intestines, and perfecting 
the process of digestion, is absorbed and distributed 
bw thft bloo(f vesgWs to ^cvery part *of the body, 
giving to the skin and the* white coat of the eyes a 
yellow tint, more or less intense. This may be oc- 
casioned by whateniBr obstructs>the free flow of bile 
from the gall bladder, through the biliary duct — such 
as a spasm of^the duct itself, inspissated bile or gall 
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itoiHeSy or by a pressure on the duct by a diseased 
enlargement of any of the surrounding organs, as 
the pancreas^ &c. Anxiety of mird will occasion 
a spasm of the duct, which is genera 'y removed by 
an emetic, sKiid the use of tl^warm >ath. If ^'om 
inspissated bile, the aperient mediciiie, page 327, 
should be used, and repeated every third morning, 
tilh^hree do^^es have been taken. 

During the passage of the gall-stone through the 
duct, the pain is extremely acute. The warm bath, 
free bleedingdrom the arm, and full doses of opium, 
are the remedies: most to be relied on: indeed, the 
recovery of the^ patient may rest on the prompt ap- 
plication of these means. When this disease is oc- 
casioned by the pressure e^f a morbid enlargement of 
the pancreas on the gall duct, the case will termi- 
nate fatally. ' 

From whichever of these causes the jaundice may 
arise, it will be.necessary to^keep up a free action of 
the Bowels, at least one or two motions daily : for 
this purpose the following pills may be taken 

Take of Ithubarb, in fine powder, four scruples, 
Socotrine aloes, three scruples. 

Myrrh, in line powder, two scruples, 
Vitriolated tartar, in fine powder, thirty 
grains. 

Soap, one drachm, 

Tincture of aloes, a sufficient quantity to 
form a mass. 

Divide it into sixty pills. Three or four to be taken 
night and morning, increasing or "diminishing the 
dose according to their effect on the bowels. 

, c 

o 

63S. Lethargy a 

Has^ a great affinity to apople^xy, and requires a 
similar mode of treatment. To prevent or remove 
the attack, blisters, bleeding from the arm, or by 
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leeches, or cupping glasses applied to the temples, 
must be rpsort^ to. After these means have been 
employed^ fi m/d emetic may be given without.*risk, 
^nck with goop effect. Occasionalhr ^latile fetPd 
me^inSs afferd relief, such as the following : — 
TaRe Ammonia, « 

Salt of amber, of^ach, bne scruple. 

Spirit of cinnamon, * ^ 

Water, of each, one ounce. 

Mix them together. The draught to be taken every 
sixth hour. • • • 

Or,* take Tincture of guaiacun^ ■ 

Volatile tincture of valerian^ of each, 
four drach|ns, i 
Qamphor mixture, six ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, thrc(5 large spoonsful, 
every sixth hour. 

m 

634. Locked Jaw. i 

• • 

As in canine madness, so it is in this malady'; 
when once formed, nothing, as yet discovered, can 
arrest its progress. A great variety pf means have 
been employed by the most skilful in the profession,* 
but without success. 


635. Lumbago 

Is a fixed pain in the small of the back, connected 
more or less wkh gouty or rheumatic affections of 
the muscles. Its seizure is sudden, so much so, 
th^t a nerson^toopipg to fasten his shoe has been 
rendered by it incapable of regaining an erect 
position. • Sciatica is the same kind of affection, 
differing only in being seatpd in the upper part of 
the thigh near the joint, instead of the back. The 
lumbago requires an early application of leeches tp 
the seat of the pain : to an adult, tweive, at least. 
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should be applied, and if relief follows, twelve more 
should be repeated, as near to the se^t of the pain as 
possible. The warm bath and bris^i aperient me- 
dicines mus( not be omitted. Whqp the bo;frels 
have been emptied, give the followirjg draught at 
bed-ijme, which will induce a general perspiration 
before the morning. — 

Take of Cfompound powder of ipecacuanha, fifteen 
gi ains, 

Camphorated mixture, one ounce anil a 
half. 

Mix them togefhe®. To be taken at bed-time. 

The patient should remain in bed througli the 
following day, ajd dilu^p freely with warm tea, 
barley water, or any other weak liquor. 

Sciatica, in the first instance, requires similar 
treatment ; but, as it is frequently obstinate, and of 
a chronic c)iaract6r, stinuil^iting liniments, such as 
the following, Jin: frequently serviceable : — 

Take of C’ouipound soap liniment, four ounc^', 
Tincture of opium, 
iEther, of each, two ounces, 

Caniphor liniment, one ounce. 

‘Mix them together. 


636. Measles 

Frequently assume anialarming fliaracter, too much 
so to entitle them to a place in the. list of cominoii 
casualties. They are at all times too serious to be 
left, with safety, irt the hands of the ilomesti'*. prac- 
titioner. Medical aid, therefore, should be instantly 
sought for, as much depends on proper* manage- 
ment during the fir^t stage of the fever. The ap- 
proach of this disease may be known, by attending 
to the symptoms which precede the eruption, in the 
following order, — First, tl^e patient^ complains of 
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shivering, with a sense of coldness, a thin watery 
discharge from the nose, hoarseness, cough, and a 
contimied*^ow/r tears from the eyes, which a[)^)ear 
red and inflawicd. These symptoms ^continue to 
“■inc^scrtii \ iojence, until the eruption is completed, 
whei\thcy gradually subside. As this disorder has 
I’reqiiently a putrid tciuWncy, .which can only be, 
counteracted by the scientific skill of tlte physii#an, 
and which, if neglected, or improperly treated, proves 
fatal, there can be no excuse for.not calling for his 
aid at tlic connnenceinent, of the attatk. But that 
no liyic may be los»t, should there ^e no phystcian 
present, an emetic, similar to tiiat prescribed in 
|)agc r)01, may be given and repeat^'d every half hour, 
till vomiting be evcited. If il should not act on’^he 
bowels, Jake* four large spoonsfijl of the aperient 
medicine, page every fourth hour; but this is 
not to be repealed after a nio^on has been pro- 
cured. The pal lent shoiTld he kept.iiran equal tem- 
per^i^urc, nearbl degrees of Fahrenh^t; if exposed 
to a higlicr degree of heat, the fever rpig\it be in- 
creased ; if to'ii lower temperature, the sough and 
hoarseness would be aggravated. Wine, or wine 
and v^atcr, and all olher ferniented li«fuors, must be* 
avoided. 'J\iast and water, barley-water, pqipin- 
posset, rennet he} , tamarind tea, eoffee, tea, or 
any other \=»eak diluting beverage, may be freely 
used, provided they are of an eciual warmth to'milk 
when drawni iroin the cow; also saline draughts thus 
prepared : — • 

Take of Lemon juice, half an ounce, 

CaifJjonat^d kali, one scruple, 

^ Distilled water,, one ounce, 

• Sugar, half a drachm. 

Mix the lemon-juice and l^pli, and as soon a«*the 
effervescence ceased, add tlie water and sugar. — 
Or, the following lemonade 

Take of Lemon-juice, one ounce. 
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Boiling water, half a pint, 

Sugar, a sufficient quantity to render it 
palatable. ^ ^ * 

The quantiljy of water may be incrinsed, if a weak 
lemonade is required. f 

After the eruption and fever begin'to subsi;^, the 
cough continuing to prewsnt the patient from sleep- 
in^y opiates may be given with advantage, in this 
form : — 

To the above saline draught 

add of Tincture of opium, fifteen drops, 

^ Antimonial wine, ten drops. , 

To be taken at bed- time. 


t Caution. ' 

r 

The disease hav^ing passed through its different 
stages, the pab*cijt feels relfeved from all unpleasant 
sensations, ai/d, fancying himself far advanced in 
convalescence, becomes impatient to enjoy the'tl'esh 
air, and incautiously and suddenly exposes himself 
to a colder temperature than that of his chamber, 
•which frequejitly brfngs on frcsli inflammation of 
the lungs, with a train of symptoms more alarming 
than the disease itself, and which, after a few days, 
terminate in the death of the patient. 


General Caution. 

A considerable degree of pain and inflammation 
often follows the application of* blisters, whiph ryay 
be obviated, by covering the blister plaster with 
very thin muslin, which will prevent any* part of it 
rein&ining on the ,skinr« after ^the removal of the 
blister. The muslin should be pressed down, and 
rubbed with the finger upon the surface of the 
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• f * 

plaster. Blisters ought never to be applied to in- 
fants, unless guarded after this manner. 

• f 

637% ^ Mumps ' * 

Arc s\netimes epidemic and manifestly contagious : 
tlicy come on with shivering and« sense of coldness, 
followed by an increased heat, and a donsiderdblc 
enlargement of the glands on each side the neck, 
below the ear, near to the angle* of the jaw-bone. 
This swelling continues to. increase urftiJ the fourth 
or fi ft b day, i^hen it gradually subsides; but bdfore 
it entirely disappears, it often happens that other 
tumours take place in the breasts o^* women, to which 
tlie male sex are also subject in different parted of 
the body.* * v 

They are more or less painful, but commonly run 
tlieir course without any alarming symptoms, and 
therefore scarcely require any remedies. This en- 
tireijs depends on good nursing : care should be taken 
to avoid exposure to cold air, and no. application 
should be used* except a slight additional*covering. 
Fomentations, liniments, blisters, and whatever 
may have a tendency to check the rdgular jirocess'' 
of this disease, may occasion a sudden determination 
to the brain, and prove fatal to the patient. 

A spare diet, gentle laxative medicines, and a 
free use of weak diluting liquors, are the best means 
to be employed : thjese, with well regulated tem- 
perature, will generally guard o£P the secondary 
tumours. But when the disease has been impro- 
pei;ly ^anaged, and a determination to any vital 
part brought on, bleeding and blisters may become 
necessary* The disease, which, if not interrupted 
in, its course, would have bpenmild, now assumes 
an alarming character, and becomes too critical to 
admit of delay. The physician should be consulted. 
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638. ITrmor'^hotdb or PiUi^ 

Are small tujipours seated in the loweM portion of the 
intestines, occasioned by an undue deternivnat^n of 
blood to that part. Tliisdeterniination or inej^ased 
,flow6f blood may be exqited by intemperance, by 
a c«."tive habit, by a sedentary life, or by drastic pur- 
gatives, especially by the use of aloes. Tlie piles 
may b? external , or internal; in cither case, they 
are the frequent cause of gieat pain and inconve- 
nience to the patient, from which he is freed by a 
spontaneous bleeding, occasioned by the rupture of 
the piles. When the pain is severe, we ought not 
to t»ait for a spontaneous bleeding, but a])ply leeches 
as near as possib\e to the seat oi the pain After- 
wards foment fiie part with tlic Ibllowilig infusion 
Take of Elder flpwers, ontlmndfnl, 

Of the Petals.of red ros(fs, six drachms, 

Bolting watei, two quaits. 

Letthem^ in(usc for half an hour; then strain ofr‘the 
liquor, ai>d add « 

Of Tincture ofopiiun, half an ounce. 

^ It is necessary, hi this complaint, to guard 
against a costive habit, w Inch may be effected by the 
following mild apciient: — 

Take of Lenitive eleclvary, two ounces, 

Flow'crs of sulphur, three drachms, 

Nitre, purified, two drachms, 

Magnesia, one drachffi aqd a half, 

Oil of caraw ay, four drops. 

Syrup of roses, a sq/ficie^jt quantity to 
form the whole into* an electua/y. ’’ 
Dose, two drachms twice a day, increasing or di- 
minishing the quantit\ ,, iiccording as it may operate ; 
the object being to^kt ']) the bAweJs open, but not 
to purge the patient, winch might irritate the parts 
diseased, and aggravate the symptoms as much as a 
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costive habit. As an external application, the fol- 
lowing ointment will afford relief: — 

Take otEldj^ flower ointment, one ounce, 
of White cerate, half an ounce, 
of Acetate of ceruse, two scruples, 

^ Opium and camphor, of each, one scruple. 
Th\ ceruse, opium, and camphor, must be rubbed 
down with olive oil, until tfiey are intimgjcly’ 
blended and perfectly smooth. 

To prevent a return of the piles, the part should 
be sponged with cold water night and iporning. The 
diet should be of the lightest Lind, and in moderate 
quantity. If this complaint he neglected, it often 
becomes habitual, and returns peiiodically ; the in- 
testine becomes weakenc'i, with’ a tendency t'^ a 
prolapsus : to counteract th s weaki\ess, the following 
astringent injection aflordb relief, especially if there 
be an increased secretion of mucus : 

Take of G alls, reducetUo a fine jjowfjlcr, one ounce, 
Distilled water, a pint aiid a half. 

Boi^ <hem together, until the w ate r be reduced to a 
pint. Strain off the liquor, and add three, grains of 
opium, in fine powder. 

633 . Pahy 

Is the loss of sensation and motion in some part of 
the body. It may be gcneial, when all the parts 
below the head arc affected: or partial, when it as 
confined to one haT of the hod}, from the head to 
the feet, or to the lower extremities, or to a single 
limb. 

Whii/i the muscles of ihe face are convulsed or 
distorted,^ it marks the caus^ of the disease to be 
seated iif the brain : wh' n the attack is psyfial, 
the cause may originate in the spinal marrow, or 
the nerves branching ofl from it ; in that case, the 
muscles of the face are not disturbed. It arises 
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frofn a variety of causes \ but when it follows an 
apoplectic attack, the patient seldom or perhaps 
never recovers. 

,It* is only in the slightest attacloj of palsy that 
we can hopfi for a^ perfect recovery. Tin^lina or 
itching in the parts affected, the coming cm of 
fever; and sensation remaining, are symptoms/^hich 
'affo^hope... 

Tlie food should be light yet nutritious, the bowels 
kept regular either by injections or mild aperient 
medicines ; blisters should be applied and often re- 
peated, or the pak'ts stimtilated by mustard seed, in 
fine powder, mixed with water. Any other stimu- 
lating application may be beneficial, provided it 
be^Tubbed in night and morning. This stimulating 
mixture, or the following draught, paay be taken 
internally : • ** i 

Take of Horse-radish, in thin slices, two ounces, 
Mu^tarSl seed, bsuised, three drachms, 
Valerian root, half an ounce, 
llhubarb, in slices, three drachms. ^ 
Beat thclp iVcll together in a mortar^ then put them 
into a close vessel, and pour upon them a quart of 
. good white wine. Shake them frequently, and after 
a few days strain off the liquor. Dose, four large 
spoonsful twice or thrice a day. 

Take of Camphor mixture, one ounce and a half. 
Castor, in fine powder. 

Volatile s^lt of hartshorn, of each, one 
scruple, c 

Syrup of ginger, one drachm. 

Mix them together. To be taken every sixth hour. 

This embrocation should be rdbbed*upon tks spine 
and the parts affected, night and morning. 

'f'^ke of Camphor liniment, two ounces,** 

Rectified spivit of turpentine, one ounce, 
Soap liniment, six drachms. 

Mix them together. ^ 
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640. Palpitation of the Heart, 

Manifdd ari the causes of this disorder •.* they 
chiedy arise from the organization of tl^ heart itsdf, 
or Ae v^scls proceeding from it, taking on a diseased 
action, producing an enlargement or ossificati^, &c. 
&c, ^hen it proceeds f«om these changes, it is by 
no means proper to leave the mode of \reatme4tt to 
the domestic practitioner. 

It sometimes arises from weakened state of*the 
stomach ; indigestion follows, wit]i *rdstlcssness and 
flatulency: whatever can invigorate and restore a 
proper tone to the coats of the stomach ought to 
be employed. First, taking .a gentle emetic, 
namely, fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, which fiiay 
be repealed «vcr^ third or fourth inorning, during 
fifteen days. *On the intermediate days, the follow- 
ing medicine ma^ be used: • 

Take of Peruvian bafk, in powder; two ounces. 
Gentian root, • 

Orange-peel, of each, six drachms. 
Infuse them ia twenty ounces of brandy', in a mo- 
derate heat for six days, then^strain off the liquor: 

Take of Peruviap bark, in powder, *one ounce, * 
Lime water, one pint. 

Rub them together in a mortar. After standing 
together six hours, btrain»ofF the liquor, and ajld to 
it two ounces of the above tincture. Dose, two 
ounces three times a-day. * 

Or,TakeGf C^scaVillabark, bruised, half an ounce, 
'Columba root, one drachm, 
Bqjling water, one pint. 

Let thdm stand together till cold, then straiif off the 
liquor, aiyl 

Add of Compound spirit of ammonia, two draflhms, 
Spirit of dnnamon, one ounce, 

Syrup of oran^-peel, half an ounce. 

Mix tliem together. Dose, the same as the former. 

Q 
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The diet should consist of animal food, easy of 
digestion, and taken sparingly ; vegetables and malt 
liquor should be avoided; weak Randy and water 
may hie useii as a common beverage. The bowels 
should be Icept regular and the feet wapn. ^Ex- 
ercisp on horseback in the open air, and any other 
t exercise, short of f?tigue^ will be beneficial. ^ 

When it arises from gout, volatile medicines, 
blisters, the foot bath, or even bleeding ought to 
be employed if the habit be plethoric. But when- 
ever this happens, the domestic practitioner should 
give up all re8j)onsibility to the physician. When 
it proceeds from nervous or hysterical affections, 
the palpitation wjU cease on the removal of their 
catise. * ^ 

( 

64L Pleurisy 

4 

Comes on wit2i ^ shivering and sense of coldness, 
an acute pain in the side increased by inspiration, 
soon foUoM^ed by difficult respiration, a hot sk'm, a 
quick strong pulse, thirst, nausea, a, dry cough, and 
a flushed countenance. Tlie pain, which is seated 
^in the membrane liding the chest (the pleura) be- 
comes more and more acute, Setending round the 
chest towards the dpine. At first, the cough is dry 
without expectoration, hut, in the progress of the 
disease a free discharge of mucus tinged with blood 
comes on, which is deemed a favourable symptom. 
This attack is at all times alarming^ and requires the 
most prompt and effective remedies. Till profes- 
sional aid can be obtained the following means may 
be safely used. * . ‘ « 

Bleed freely from the arm, taking awpy at least 
sixt<?en ounces from an adult, and repeating the 
operation according to" circumstances twice, thrice, 
or even four times in twei^-four hours. Whatever 
may be the violence of^e fever^ a large blister 
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should be applied to the side as near to the seat of 
pain as possible. When, as it sometimes happens, 
a sufficient quaftity of blood cannot be procured 
by the lancbt, twelve leeches should b^ apphed to 
the %ide^ and repeated. Whether it be from the 
arm or by local means, the success will depend on 
a largb quantity of bloo^l beipg taken froiA the^ 
patient in the course of a few hours. • So urgent 
are the symptoms in this complaint, that the bleed- 
ing should be repeated till the p^n in the side qpd 
difficulty of breathing be relieved. , • 

It will be necessary to unload thb bowels ; and for 
this ptirpose give the calomel pills,^ page 327, im- 
mediately on the commencement of the attack. 

If this medicine should* operatl|^ a free actioiaof 
the bowel^ should be kept up by t]ie following ape- 
rient mixture : • • 

Take of Tartarised natron, six ^rachms, 

Manna, one emnee. ^ • 

Dissolve them in six ounces of the infusion of senna. 
Dos^? three large spoonsful occasionally. 

The following febrifuge draught should •be given 
every fourth or sixth hour : 

Take of Purified nitre, ten ^ains, « * 

Camphor mixture, 

Distilled water, of each, six drachms, 
Syrup of tolu, ope drachm. 

Mix them together, * 

To promote expectoration .this emulsion is ge- 
nerally efficacious : « 

Take of The milk of almonds, ten ounces. 

Milk of gum ammoniacum, six ounces, 

• k 0\.fcaehof squiljs, half an ounce. 

Mix them together. Dose^ four large spoonsful, 
three tim& a-dav« , • 

The diet should be low, sitch as gruel, milk, alone 
or mixed with tea or coffee ; rennet whey, pippin 
posset, or tamurind tea, strictly avoiding animal food 
* * #0 2 
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and all fermented liquors. But before we arrive at 
this stage of the disease, the medical friend of the 
family willl)e in attendance. ^ • 

• 

* , (j 

642. Pimples and Tetters 

Arise from an obstruction of the pores of the skin, 
freq^rently occasioned by an inspissation of the fluid 
secreted by the sub-cutaneous glands. They fre- 
quently appear op the face, disfiguring the nose. 
A strong solution of soap in rain water, should be 
applied to the part with a coarse napkin, or when it 
can be done, with a moderately firm face brush 
night and morning. Instead of the soap, this de- 
tergent lotion may be used, after the same manner ; 
Take of Milk of almonds, prepaied with rose 
water, twelve ounced, 

Water of pure kali, two drachms, 
Camphorated ^irit, two ounces. 

Mix them together, and wash the parts with a soft 
sponge made wet with this lotion, night and morning. 

fi43. . Quinsy 

Is the common inflammatory sore throat, attended 
by a sense of heat and fulness in the throat, by dif- 
ficult deglutition, generr41y preceded by shivering, 
with a sense of coldness. On inspection, the ton- 
sils appear red and* enlarged. These symptoms 
continuing to increase, the patient is threatened 
with suffocation, the tonsils suppurate, when by a 
spontaneous bursting of the abscess^ relief instantly 
follows. It often happens that the abscess hoes not 
give way so soon as expected, when the» puncture 
of lancet puts an end to the alarming sufferings 
of the patient. In some cases the quantity of matter 
contained in tfie tumour is very considerable, and 
instances have occurred, when, frem the sudden 
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bursting of the tumour, the patient being in a hori- 
zontal position I suffocation has followed from the 
matter faHing into the lungs. • 

To guarcl against these ^Is, an emetic of ipeca- 
cuEmha«should be administered, and* a blister ap- 
plied to the neck. As soon as the effect of the 
emetit has ceased, and the stomach will receive it« 
give the following aperient mixture : ' ^ 

Take of Tartariscd kali, three drachms. 

Infusion of senna, two ounces, 

Tincture of seiyia, two drachms. 

Mix them together. * ^ • 

If blisters are objected to, a piece of fine flannel, 
moistened with the compound spirit of ammonia, 
may be placed round the*neck. «Gargles are t6 be 
used in ^wery stage of this disease ; at 6rst they 
should be miMly detergent, as the following : 

Take of Barley water, six outvies and a half. 
Honey of rdfies, one ounce, 

^ Tincture of myrrh, • 

Vinegar, of each, two dracl^ms, 

Mix them together, and cleanse the mouth and 
throat with some of the gargle from time to time. 

When the violence of the symptoms begins to 
subside, a sharper gargle becomes necessary; for 
this puipose the following is recommended: 

Take of Infusion of red roses, seven ounces, 
Honey of roses, one ounce. 

Diluted sulphurio acid, twenty drops. 
Mix them together. 

Throughout the course of this disease, keep the 
bowels open ji^ith jnild purgatives or laxative in- 
jectiorfis. When the swelling of the tonsils comes 
on rapidly, send instantly for a surgeon. 

644. * Ring JV irms 

First appibar in irregular circular lines on the skin, 
spreading in every cOi^ction, destroying the skin 
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and running into each other, leaving a bran-like 
scurf without any appearance of i^^lammation, ex- 
ceptrin the part which^orms the outline or circum- 
ference of the imperfect circles. They are generally 
removed by this lotion : 

Take of Sulphat of zinc, one scruple, 

% White ceruse, <two drachms, 

Hain water, eight ounces. 

Mix them together, ana apply the lotion with a 
sofo sponge, night and morning. 

Or, Take of Muriate** of mercury, one scruple, 
dissolve it in an ounce of 
Rectified spirit of wine, then add of 
S^ilk of almonds, six ounces. 

Spirit of rosemary, one ounce. 

Mix them together, and apply the lotion^ as above 
directed. 

A regular, mild, and spare diet, gentle purga- 
tives, exercise *in«tlie open air, short of fatigue, and 
carefully abstaining from fermented liquors, will 
contribute very much to the removal of this com- 

E laint. When the disease is obstinate, the warm 
ath and sudorifics may be used with good effect. 
**rhe following sudorific draught is to be preferred : 
Take of The compound powder of Ipecacuanha, 
twelve grains, 

Chalk mixture, one ounce and a half. 
Nitrous spirit of eether, twenty-five drops. 
Mix them together. 


f)45. Rheumatism^ 

Is an acute or chronic affection of the muscles : the 
former is distinguished /rom the latter by fever and 
by local inflammation in the part affected. The 
chronic has been considered as the effect of the 
acute : this may have been true in some instances, 
but in general they are unconnected. The acute 
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* • * 
rheumatism is perpetually moving from one joiift to 
another, it occ^ions great pain and soreness, is at- 
tended by an irregular action of the perspiratory 
vessels, witli more or less of fever. ^ . * . 

rrop^r means should be used to le^en the force 
of the fever and loc^ inflammation of the joints by 
generll bleeding, purgatives, ai;d sudorifics. *After 
the bleeding and a free discharge from the bq^els* 
the sudorific draught, mentioned page 3S0, may be 
given, or four large spoonsful of^he following inix- 
ture may be taken every fourth hoiv > 

Take of Camphor mixture, made with vinegar, an 
ounce and a4ialf, ' 

Distilled water, six ounces. 

Compound ponder of contrayerva, four 
• scruples, ^ 

Nhre, two scruples, • 

Syrup of orange-peel^ six drachms# 

Mix them together. • ^ . 

this medicine should induce perspiration, the 
patient should keep in bed and drinx freely of some 
warm dilutingiiliquor, as tea, barley wateic, Ac. 

The sudden transition of this disease from one 
part of the body to another, to the brain, the hears, 
or stomach, may prove fatal ; therefore it ought not 
to be left to the care of the domestic practitioner ; 
but, in its earliest stage, delivered over to the phy- 
sician, by whose skill the symptoms may be rendered 
milder, and the patient conducted with safety to a 
state of convalpscAice. 

The chronic rheumatism is for the most part an 
affection of the muscles, it attacks the head or back, 
arms, br lower extremities ; is extremely painful, but 
without •swelling or ^flammation. The pain of 
chronic rheumatism is aggravated by the vi^^mth 
of the bed. Pere^ns, who are exposed to sudden 
changes of the atmosphere, to damp lodgings, and 
scanty diet, auffer most &om this disease. As the 
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gout generally seizes on the rich, the poor man is 
the victim of chronic rheumatism.^ Flannel must 
be w<]rn next the skin, with strong stimulating ap- 
plications to^^the parts affected, such as the jfol- 
lowing : , 

Take of Compound camphor^liniment, 

^ llcctihed^oil o^ turpentine, of each, two 
ounces. 

Tincture of opium, half an ounce. 

Mix them together^ This liniment must be rubbed 
on the part night and morning, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, unless it Should infiamc the skin. 

The bowels itiust be ^ jpt regular by this elec- 
tuary : ^ ' 

Trke of Electuary of cilssia, one ounce and a 
half, ^ 

Precipitate of sulphur, half an ounce. 
Gum gyaiacum, in fine powder, one 
drachm, • 

Balaam of Peru, 

a sufficient ejuantity to form an electuary. Dose, 
two drachVis twice a day, with half pint of the 
decoction of sarsaparilla. 

«.A moderate 'regimen must be observed, and a 
damp atmosphere carefully avoided ; and by these 
means, with attention to the above directions, relief 
may be procured : the hot bath, blisters, and emetics, 
also tend to remove this complaint. 

'fhe following remedies will also be found effi- 
cacious : 

Mixture for Rheumatism. 

One ounce of salad mustard must be simmeVed in 
a pint of soft water, till the liquid is reduced to half 
a pint \ strain it through piuslin, and add a pint of 
milk, fresh from the' cow. Let^ it boil only two 
minutes, and take a small tea-cupful, milkwarm, 
night and morning. 
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Illusion for Rheumatism. 

9 

One ouftce of gum guaiacum must be bfuised 
and pu^ into a pint of French brandf , in iv’hich' it 
must remain for at least thirty hours. When the 
gum dissolved, shake the bottle, and pour a little 
of this'infusion into ratheV more than^ wine-slas^ 
ful of tepid water ; take this at bed-time, for^hrec 
nights. 

Powder for Rheumatism. , 

• \ 

A quarter of an ouncS^f Turkey rhubarb, half 

^ ounce of gum guaiacum, one ounce of nitre, one 
ounce of sulphur, and qpe ounJe of flour of flnis- 
tard, all finely pulverized, and wall mixed together* 
One tea-spoonful to be taken in a wine-glass of 
cold water on going to bed. • 

Scalds, see Burns. * ^ 

Sciatica, see Lumbago. * j 

Sore Throat, se^e Quinsy. 

9 

646. Scarlet Fever. 

The symptoms which mark the approach of this 
fever are lassitude, nausea, shiverings with a* sense 
of coldness, uneasiness in t}ie throat, difficult de- 
glutition, and on inspection the tonsils appear to 
be enlarged andinflamed, symptoms which continue 
to increase till there is a general redness of the skin, 
which iiecomdk mofe and more intense till the fourth 
day, wh^n, in mild cases, the fever subsides, the skin 
is thrown off in a bran-like scurf, perspiration follows, 
and the patient beM[:ome8 dihvalescent. When the 
fever, instead of being inflammatory, has a putrid 
tendency, thq^e is no disease to which human na- 

Q 5 
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ture is liable, more formidable in the rapidity of its 
progress, or more fatal in its termination. 

After an emetic of ipecacuantki, givjen at the 
commencement of the fever, the following aperient 
powder sbo^ild be administered^ as soon as it^ can 
be procured : 

Taike of Calomel^, six grains, t 

' .tames^s powder, three grains. 

Mix them together. 

The bowels must be kept constantly open by 
soihe mild aperieni;. 

Ssline draughts, with ^weet spirit of nitre, should 
be taken every* fourth or jifth hour. * 

A gargle of cayenn^ pepper, as here directed, 
shqpld be used sjs soon .as the tonsils become - 
flamed : 

Take three moSerate sized table-spponslul of cay- 
enne pepper, add to them two tea-spoonsful of salt. 
Pour upon them h%lf a pint^of boiling water. When 
cold, strain oft' the liquor, and mix it with half a 
pint of white wine vinegar. * 

At thhs p&rticular stage of the disease the cayenne 
pepper gargle should be used, that*'it may weaken 
,the action e^^jcited by the virus. This gargle has 
been considered not only as a corrective remedy, 
but also as a preventive, if used by those who are 
exposed to the contagion of this horrible iqalady; 
and with this view, a t6a-spoonful should be fre- 
quently taken into the mouth and applied to the 
fauces. When it is used to wfaken the virulence 
of the attack, small quantities should be suffered 
to pass into the stomach. 

At a more advanced period^ gargles will be ne- 
cessary to soothe and allay irritation, such as those 
recommended in page 341. * 

WVien the eruption is accoiqpanied with an in- 
tense heat of the skin, relief will be obtained by 
sponging the surface of the body, from time to 
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time, with equal parts *of vinegar and water, espe* 
cially the head and throat; this application affords 
so much ^ase aAd comfort to the patient, that he is 
desirous o^ a frequent renewal of it. The tohgue 
and^ inside of the lips become uIcersL^ed, and cte- 
prived of the mucous secretion. • When this happens, 
the foy owing linctus should be taken into the mouth 
and moved about with thd tongtie : ^ • 

Take of Mucilage of quince seed, two ouneft, 
Borax, in fine powder, two drachms. 
Honey of roses, one ofUnce. • 

Mix them together. • • ' 

The diet should be con^ned to gmel, milk, rennet 
whey, tea, coffee, pippin p> 9 S 8 ct, infusion of tama- 
^ds, or weak lemonade^ There is no diseas^ in 
which the iin\med\ate presence of the physician is 
more re(j[liisit 9 , than in scarlet fe\^r., 

64*7. Spitting of Blood. . 

lihis hemorrhage, when it comes fhom the lungs, 
must be from a corroded or ruptured blo^d vessel, 
occasioned by*a strong excitement of the mind, by 
violent exercise, or sudden oxertiom by intempe- 
rance, by a suppression ofsome natural and periodica) 
evacuation, or by ulceration. From whichever of 
these causes it arises, a cough comes on, and the 
blood coughed im, being mixed with mueps, is 
frothy and of a norid colour. In this complaint 
rest and silence are absolut'ely necessary: before 
the strength of. the patient is reduced, bleeding 
from the arm will afford temporary relief, so wiu 
nyld ^cricnt^'i, to keep the bowels regular. The 
diet should consisl of nailk’, buttermilk, rennet whey, 
vegetables, and fruit, calves’ feet jelly, with milk, 
but no other animd food, oortmylund of fermented 
liqmor. 

The turpentine draught, recommended to check 
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the bleeding from the nose» might have the same 
good effect in this case. Or take of 

Thp infusion of fox-glove, four ounces^ and two 
oupceS ^f the syrup of white poppies. “’Mix them 
together. Dose, one spoonful every fifth nr sikth 
hour. < 

Wh&n accompanied by fever, or an inc eased 
action of the pulse, 

Take of Carbonated kali, one scruple. 
Lemon-juice, half an oupce, 

Distilled water, one ounce and a half, 

• Purified nitre, twelve grains, 

Syrut) of whit^poppies, one drachm. 

Mix them together. The draught to be taken fo^jr 
timee a day. . • 

For a common beverage, take candied eringo 
root, two ounces* gum arabic, one ounce; harts- 
horn shavings, extract of liquorice, of each six 
drachms ; balsam 6i' tolu, hsdf an ounce. Boil these 
ingredients in lime water, and barley water, of each 
one pint, for fifteen minutes, strain oft‘ the liqfuor, 
and add f\vo ounces of syrup of balsapi. 

64-8. '"Suppremm of Urine. 

This complaint is induced by a variety of causes : 
from inflammation of the neck of the bladder, from 
an enlargement of the prostate gland, from gravel 
or stone, from spasmodic affections of the urethra, 
and from a paralysis of the muscular coat of the 
bladder. If from inflammation, general bleeding, 
opening injections, emetics, warm bath, and leeches, 
arc the proper remedies. If fi^om g'Mvel on stone, 
the bowels should be relieved by some mild aperient ; 
the patient should keep at rest, carefully' avoiding 
whatever may irritate tlfb urinaay passages. If the 
pain be severe, opiates and warm bathing should 
be employed. If from spasm, bleeding, opiates, and 
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the warm bath. If from paralysis, tincture oPcan- • 
tharides may given internally, and the abdomen 
being denuded, hhould be dashed morning and^even- 
ine with c81d water, and a catheter used todi‘aw,off * 
the urjpe. When the symptoms occasioned by 
gravel subside, proper remedi& may be employed 
to co«*cct the di*^po6itioi^ in thp constitution ro form 
it. These effects from the above causes rgquiffe 
the attention of the physician, or surgeon, more 
especially the enlargement of the prostate gland. 

• 

649. • Strains \ 

^|pfay be relieved and ejured by friction with the 
hand, night and morning, withW without thS fol- 
lowing Itniracnt : • , 

Take, Soap liniment, 

Camphor liniipent, of each, two ounces. 

Mix them together. 

«« 

650. t Tooth Ach, 

In a decayed tooth, the n'brve, when exposed lo 
the air, becomes painful on every sudden change 
of temperature : it may be a rheumatic affection, 
or sympathetic, as in pre^ancy. If the ulceration 
be early noticed, it may be removed, and the tooth 
preserved for many years ; ,if neglected, the ulcer 
rapidly destroys tilie crown of the tooth, when the 
only remedy is ‘extraction.* If the tooth be hollow, 
caustic may be introduced to destroy the nerve: 
it mast be ^ashdd out;^ and care taken not to 
swallow any part of it. Leeches applied to the 
gum aitord relief ; the mouth should be frejiuently 
washed with tepkl watei^'<and all stimulating ap- 
plications avoided. When the pain is violent, the 
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following tincture, poured upon lint, and placed in 
the tooth, generally aflbrds relief: 

Take, iEther, 

** , Tincture of opium, of each, two^ drachms, 

[ RecJfied spirit of turpentine, one drachm. 
Mix them together. 

6 51. ^ ^ Viper. 

The bite of the viper, or rather the effect of its 
poisbn, may be relieved by salad oil made warm, 
and rubbed into the part injured. If, before the 
oil can be prooired, the swelling should become 
considerable, foment tli/^*limb with lime water, or 
with warm milk and water, and cover it with 
bread and milk pohltice, v/ith a large proportion of 
oil. . ; , ^ 

The following is the negro Caesar’s cure for the 
bite of a rattle snake : ^ 

Take of the roots of plantain or horehound, in 
summer time, Voots and branches together, a «’uf- 
ficient quantity; bruise them in a mortar, and 
squeeze oUt the juice; of which gWe, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, one large spoonful. Jf the pa- 
tient be swelled, it must instantly be poured down 
the throat. If the patient finds no relief, another 
spoonful must be given at the expiration of an hour. 

A leaf of good tobacco, dipped in rum, may be 
applied to the wound. 

' I 

652. fFhitlow 

Commences with inflammation of the tendons of tl^e 
fingers, and tendinous sheaths, through whicli they 
pass in opening and shutting the hand. At first it 
16 confined to two jqjnta. of the fingers, but if neg- 
lected, the pain and 'swelling extends along the 
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tendons and muscles, to the upper part of thelarm, * 
terminating in suppuration or gangrene. When a 
violent pain comes on in the fingers, with throbbing 
and tensiem, leeches should be ^plled, and 'after- * 
wa!'ds 2 blister round the* part inflamed. If seen at 
a later stage, the only chance (If rescuing the patient*. 
from|i tram of painful and dangerous sympt!bms, is 
to make an incision through the tendinous sheafh 
down to the bone, from one end of the finger^o the 
other. The pain occasioned by the knife is mo- 
mentary, attended with no risic, ai^d follow^ by 
complete relief. This simple clperation may pre- 
vent*the loss of the tendon, ulceration of the bones, 
suppuration, or gangrene. » The symptomatic fever 
i^ould be counteracted by aperient medicines, 
opiates combined with antimony, or ipecacuanha, 
and by & vegetable and milk diet. • 

653. fFounds * . 

May be inflicted by cutting, serrated, blunt, or 
pointed instruments. If by the fornfer^* bring the 
edges of the* wound togetner, apply dry lint, and 
confine it on the part with %dhesiv«e plaster, it will 
heal by the first intention. If from a serrated in- 
strument, the part lacerated will require a bread 
and milk poultice for a few days, until the edges of 
the wound become free and smooth ; they may then 
be brought together, and treated after the same 
manner as wounds indicted l}y a cutting instrument. 

Wounds occasioned by blunt or pointed weapons, 
vary so much, from the violence with which they 
are igflicted^and*are more or less alarming when 
the head suffers, that no generM rules can be laid 
down fBr their treatment. In all cases of this kind 
a surgeon should consifhed. * * 
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HINTS 


F0& THE 

* 

MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR AFTER THEIR B»RTH. 

^ 

Iirimediately on 1;he birth of the chilli, it should 
be received irxto soft fine flannel, sufficient com- 
pletely to envelop irwrap round the body, in which, 
with the mouth and nose scarcely exposed, it should 
repose at least an^hour. The child may then 
washed with tepid , water, .^enderly and cautiously; 
yet speedily m^e dry with soft linen cloth. After- 
wards let it be expeditiously dressed, and put into 
a warm bed, and d^iring the first week or fortnight 
exposed as little {is possible to cold air ; how long 
this caution may be necessary will depend on the 
season of the j^ear, or the temperature of the atfcio- 
sphere. 6y strictly adhering to this .mode of ma- 
naging a new-bofn infant, it will not suffer from 
ctitarrh, cough, difficulty of breathing, diarrhcca, 
sore eyes, or stoppage in the head. 

Children are frequently placed under the care 
of a nurse, who, from her experience, is supposed 
qualified for the important trust ; but it often happens, 
either from her obstinacy or self-importance, that 
the most judicious plan of treatment recommended 
by the attending physician is defeated. 

At this period the mother is called on, by religious 
and moral obligation, as w^ll as by the*Hes of natunTl 
affection, to suckle^ her infant : no doubt cpuld be 
entertained of her immediate assent to so powerful 
an impulse, if uninffuenced by her friends or re- 
latives. It cannot be denied, that she may be dis- 
qualified for the office by various ma,iadics, by an 
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incipient phthisis, by a scorbutic or scrofulous tilint, 
by hysterical or^nervous affections, &c. However, 
the htnese or unfitness of the mother for this en- 
dearing offlte should be determined by the attending 
physici^. There are many instances ’recorded *of 
women who had been extremely delicate and sickly 
previoiis to their first coi^neni^nt, becoming*after- 
wards healthy and robust. On the co«trary,^her6 
are several histories of other women, who previously 
had enjoyed good health, suffering from counter- 
acting the regular process of nature^i The flow of 
the milk being checked, undue d6terminations*have 
taken* place tio the chest or head, add in some cases 
d|||ved fatal. • 

•^n the bowels of children at*the time of Iheir 
birth, th^e is an accumulation of what is called the 
meconium. For whatever purpose >t wa-^ intended 
before the birth of the child, it would become in- 
jurious were it afterwards sufierea to remain. Nature 
has provide^ the means of its removal by giving to 
tlie new milk an aperient quality. Therefore it is 
advisable to wgit, even to the third day, fpr the ap- 
pearance of the milk, rather than attempt to remove 
the meconium by castor oil, &r any other mild ape* 
rient medicine. The coats of the child’s stomach 
and bowjls are so extremely tender and irritable, 
that the mildest purgativp will give pain, and dis- 
order the health of the infant. By waiting for the 
milk, relief is obtained by ^he means nature has 
provided, without the slightest inconvenience. 

654-. , , Clothwg. 

* • . ^ 

The clothing for children cannot be too simple : 
it shoul(f be so formed as to admit # being easily 
and quickly chan^d, fred'frem all bandages or 
pins, and secured only by tape. Shoes or stockings 
may be dispensed with, until the child begins to use 
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its legs, as they keep the feet wet and unpleasant, 
unless changed every hour. The ( hild left to itself 
will 9 oon begin to enjoy the use and freedom of its 
liipbs. * 

655. Food. 

A 

The food proper for children is a subject of more 
importance. That which nature has provided is 
the milk of its parejit, which alone will be sufficient 
for its support^ until the end of the first three months. 
At this period, it may require a small portion of 
light animal food, of which, how to selbct the most 
nutritious, to regelate the quantity, and to ad||il- 
nister it, after prpper intervals, must depend on 
the experience of the nurse. Experience" is often 
superseded by convenience ; if the child cries, the 
nurse attributes it,. to a want of food, and by her 
agency it is fed almost evCiV hour, both night and 
da^. It is seldom that a child cries from abstinence 
if It be healthy and free from pain. In the infantile 
state, the powers of the digestive organs are much 
weaker than at a more advanced period of life ; and 
therefore, although the food is more simple, it re- 
quires an interval of some hours to convert it into 
chyle; if this process be interrupted by frequent 
feeding, the chyle will be crude, and pass off with- 
out aSbrding due nourishment to the child. Sick- 
ness in children arises /rom the quality or quantity 
of their food, unduly administered. The food for 
children should be light and simple, gruel alone, 
or mixed with cow s milk, mutton broth, or beef tea, 
baked bread, rusks, or biscuits', boilbd in waiter Vo 
a proper consistence. Sugar, spices, and vinous 
liquors must lie avoided. A child of three months 
may*l)e fed twice a d&y, dnee with the milk and gruel, 
or boiled biscuit, mixed with milk, and once with the 
broth or beef tea. The great mortality of children, 
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in large towns, may be attributed to the poverty of 
their parents, who cannot purchase the necessary 
food or clb(|iing, nor find leisure to attend to clean- 
liness, air, and exercise, so indispensably necessary 
to the n^ll being of their ofFspripg. In the wealthy 
ranks of society these means are easily obtained ; 
and in^the management ef their cjiildren, we havQ 
only to dread the abuse of these advantages. Hlippy 
would it be both for rich and poor, if the super- 
fluities of the one could be tiansferred for«the 
benefit of the other. • ^ * 

When six months old, a child may be fed three 
times a day; there is no period of life which can 
rj^uire a more frequent supply of food. Nothing 
can be more injurious to* health ithan too freqflent 
or irregular meals. Children, if \pft to themselves, 
soon acquire the habit of passing through the night 
without being fed. The good eVect of simple food, 
and stated hours, is exemplified in our public schools, 
whefe the boys enjoy health and sj^Vits. During 
their vacations, when they indulge in, a yarietyof 
food, unrestricted as to quantity or to haurs, they 
soon complain of lassitude, or f|ickness, head ach, and 
fever. • • 

656. JVeming 

» 

Of children should not take place under six mbnths, 
if the mother be in health, imr be deferred beyond 
nine months. Jt c&nnot be too frequently impressed 
on the mind of the parent, that the future health 
and strength of her child depend on a due supply 
of theTood wliiclr nature has provided. Regarding 
her owi^health, the chances are that it will be im- 
proved — at all events, it i? incumbent on ^er to 
make the experiment ; if her Strength falls o$ she 
may at any time retire from the effort, and engage 
a wet nurse. ^ 
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This Foster Parent should not be more than thirty 
years of ap;e» nor should her milk bitniore than three 
months old. She should be in health, 4ree from 
scorbutic or scrofulous taints, from cutaneous srurf, 
or eruptions, perfectly clean in her per£3n. and 
extremely neat in her management of whatever 
concerns the child. She must be sober and tern* 
perafe: her-dief should consist of a due proportion 
of fresh meat and vegetables ; her drink, table beer, 
or milk and watei: : (a moderate quantity, not ex- 
ceeding a piat.in the course of the day) of home 
brewed ale, mild and fresh^ may be allowed, but 
on no consideration either wine or any other spi- 
rituous liquors. These, if drank by the nurse, nfiW 
proFe injurious to ,the child. 

657. Proper Medivines for Infants. 

Nature has not only provided food for infants, 
but likewise given to them a constitution capable of 
correcting those slight deviations from health, to 
which alone* they are liable when properly nursed. 
Tills has induced many to assert that medicines are 
KOt required in the nursery: perhaps the assertion 
might be correct, if children were suffered to re- 
main in a state of nature : the farther they are re- 
moved from it, the evils ^hey have to contend with 
bear a proportionate increase. As most of their com- 
plaints arise from a wmt of attention to their food, 
to air, and exercise, by a prompt and skilful use of 
medicine, these complaints may be removed ; there- 
fore, it is not the use but the abuse of medicine 
diat should be avoided. . If a child be tortbented 
by a pin running into the flesh, no one would con- 
tend against the removal of the pin. 

The diseases to which children are liable, are' 
sore eyes, sore ears, sore4iead, scald head, sickness 
and vomiting, thrush, red gum, yellow gum, pain 
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• ® • 
in the bowels, diarrhcea/dentition, chilblains, rickets, 
worms, scrofula^ catarrh, cough, measles, &c. 

. • 

# 

65rf. ^ Sere Eyes 

Frequently occur on the second or third day after 
the bfrth, occasioned b}»too early an exposure qf 
the child to a cold atmosphere : the eyelidsjswell, 
become closed, and discharge a purulent matter. 
It may be relieved by fomenting the* eyelids^avith 
equal parts of lime wateri, and ^Idet-flower water. 
Dip i>ome fine old linen cloth in^o this mixture, 
moderately warmed, and apply it to the eyelids. 
This is a mild astringent application : if the swell- 
^ings should not be reddbed by# it, the following, 
which isimorc astringent, will probably succeed : 
Take of White vitriol, two grains* 

, Rose water, two ountes. 

Mix them together. * • 

f^iould it be necessary, the quantity of white 
vitriol may be increased. 


659, Sore Ears. • 

Excoriations of the skin frequently happen either 
behind the ears, in the folds of the skin, on the neck, 
in the groins, or wherevef the folds of the skin come 
in contact. W>ish the skintnorning and evening with 
cold water, make it perfectly dry with a fine linen 
cloth, then shsfke on lightly the following powder; 

Take, White ceruse, one part, 

• • Wkeaten starch, in flour, three parts. 

Mix them together. 

Or, Take Goulard’s extract, 

FreneJ;! brandy; o( each, one drachm, 
Rose water, four ounces. 

Mix them together, and apply it with soft linen 
cloth to the excoriations of the skin.. 
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The following liniment may be relied on : 

Take, Acetate of lead, one scruple, 

Rose water, half an ounoe, 

* ^ ^Melted beef marrow, one ounce. 

Rbb the acetate of lead in the rose water, dntil 
they are intimately- mixed, then melt the' marrow 
over j, gentle heat, afterwards pour the mixture 
upon the inarrow by little aOd little, taking care 
that Lach addition be incorporated with the marrow, 
so as to form an uniform mass. This may be ap- 
plieu with a comers hair pencil. 

660. Sore Head. 

This complaint ^appears first on the forehead, in 
large white spots or scabs^, which if neglectc'd, soon 
spread over the whole surface of the hes d. It is 
sometimes dry, at others moist, with a thin watery 
discharge. It is n*uned the crusta lactea, or milky 
crust. There are two methods of treating it. Nurses 
encourage the^discharge by applying cabbage leaves, 
oil cloth,. &c this is by no means necessary, it makes 
the head offensive, and the appearanae of the child 
disgusting. It is muph better to cure it as soon as 
possible, by washing the scabs night and morning 
with equal parts of brandy and water ; then lay on 
the following ointment : 

Take, Olive oil, five drachms. 

White wax, twe^ drachms. 

Calcined zino^ one drachm. * 

Melt the oil and wax together, ''then add the zinc 
by degrees, and keep stirring it until they are in- 
timately mixed. 

661. Scald Head 

Is tcnsdly unlike the, preceding ^^sease : brown co- 
loured scabs appear on the crown of the head, which 
discharge a glutinous matter, and unite the hairs, 
so as to prevent their being separatedf with a comb : 
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these scabs continue to spread until they occlipy 
the whole of thc^scalp. 

Keep the hair cut as close as possible, wash the 
head with & strong solution of soap in water, night 
ana moyrning : as soon as it can be dofi*e, instead of 
cutting the hair with scissars, Idt it be shaved close 
once % day. , • 

Every one has a remedy for this complaint : pet^ 
haps the following ointment will be found one'll the 
most effective : 

Take, Barbadoes tar, one ounc^,_ • ^ 

The dust of the lycoperdon, or puif fungus, 

• one drachm. *• 

Mix them well together, and rub in a part of it to 
Fthe roots of the hair, af^er washing the head iv'ith 
the soan and w^ater. By steadily persevering in 
these means,* and giving an ocdhsional purge, the 
cure will soon be accomplished. 

• » 

a 

662 ^ Sickness and f^om%ting% 

Soon after fhe birth, children are f/ecjftently an- 
noyed by these symptoms ; they are occasioned by 
the indiscreet conduct of tlie nurses, who are apt 
to give either improper food or medicine. At this 
early period, as before remarked, the stomach is 
incapable of digesting any other food than the milk 
of its mother ; consequently, whatever is forced into 
it, remains there undigested, until, by a convulsive 
effort, it is thrown pff by vomiting. So long as it re- 
mains in the ^omach, the child is restless, and in 
other respects indisposed. It may be relieved by a 
taa-sp^onful cgstor oil, to be repeated, until one 
or two motions are occasioned. 

Childten who are dry nursed are most subject to 
sickness and vomiting ; thr natural remedy Id the 
breast of a healthy woman. Without this relief, 
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gril^iDgs and diarrhoea freqaently come on and 
prove fatal. f 

C)iildren so circumstanced, may be relieved by 
the following emetic: ' ^ 

Take of Fisecacuanha, two drachms, 

Boiling Water, four ounces. 

Let them stand together pntil the water groves cold, 
*lhen strain off the liquor. To one ounce of the li- 
quor'^ add eight drops of antimonial wine. Dose, 
twq tea-spoonsful every half hour, until it excites 
vomiting. 

663. ^ The Thrush, 

Or sore mouth, is a complaint very painful, and, if 
neglected, fatd t*6 children. When Jt first comes 
OD| it resembles sjuall pieces of curd lying loose 
upon the tongue gradually spreads itself over 
the Inside of ^e mouth, but afterwards rapidly ad- ^ 
vances to the throat, stomach, and bowels. There- 
fore, when tue white specks appear,, proper means 
should be instantly employed to remove them, or 
to suspend their pro^^ress. If the child be costive, 
give the following aperient : 

Take of Calcined magnesia, two scruples. 

Common mint^water, two ounces. 

Mix them together. The dose, a dessert-spoonful 
every half hour : until it operates : or, 

Take of Manna, one ounce, . 

Senna leaves, one drachm. 

Common mint water, four ounces. 

Boil them together, until the fnannU be dissolved, 
then strain off the liquor. Dose, two drachms every 
half hour, until two or more motions are occasioned. 

F6^ cleaning the raoifth, take t>qual parts of borax 
and white sugar ; rub them together into a fine pow- 
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der. Of this put a small quantity into the child’s 
mouthy which will be distributed to every part by 
the motion of its tongue. Repeat this application 
thrqp or fodr times a day : if used early^, it will k^ep 
the mouth free from white specks^ and remove the 
complaint in a few days. 

If, 09 the contrary, it ^ould^be neglected* and 
suffered to extend to the stomach and bowels, j^^ntle' 
emetics ought to be employed, such as the following 
antimonial emetic : * , ^ 

Take of Antimonial winq, forty dr.ops, 

Mint water, two ounces.. 

Mix tfiem together. Dose, a dessert-spoonful every 
half hour, until it excites vomiting. 

• This disease rarely ocours in children, who take 
no other ^od*but the milk of the jnother, or foster 
parent. It is** 6 o far contagious, that if a healthy 
child be put to the breast of a wqpian, who is buok- 
ling another child, haviffg the thr^ush, it will con- 
tractjbhis complaint. • 

# • 

664 * Red Gum 

Requires no farther attention than* keeping the 
bowels gently open, and avoiding an exposure to 
cold air. Ii is symptomatic of healthy action, and 
ought not to be checked. • 


665, Jnjnntile Jaundice. 

The skin of new-born infants is sometimes tinged 
wit 4 i bil#, and gives ilie ap^icarance of jaundice; by 
some it has been named the yellow gum. It seems 
to be oeffasioned by the sudden change in the cir- 
culation of the blooil, immetKataly on the birtll,*by 
which an increased flow of blood is conveyed to 
the liver, and consequently an increased secretion 
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of 6ile follows, which from various causes may be 
prevented from passing off freely iLto the intestines. 
It isoattended with no danger, and is generally re- 
inoved'by n^iild purgatives. 

The hare-lip, fraenum linguae, or tongue-tied, re- 
quire surgical aid. ^ 

\ ^ B 

* ^ 

()6G.r Pain in the Bowels 

May happen with or without diarrhcea, and is often 
produced by improper food, or exposure to cold 
air. The symptoms are frequent fits of crying, 
drawing up the knees towards the bowels, which 
arc hard and tense to the touch, accompanied either 
with an obstinate costivrness, or thin, watery, and 
frequent evacuations, slimy, sour, and of a green 
colour. This^ complaint is oftentimes relieved by 
the following powders : 

Take, Turkey^ rhubarb, hi very fine powder, 

Calcmed magnesia, of each, twelve grains, 
Compound powder of ipecacuanha,* four 
grains. > 

Mix them well together, and divide them into six 
^doses : one to be given night and morning, to a 
child under three months ; above that age, the dose 
should be increased. 

The health and diet of the mother, or nurbc, should 
be strictly attended to. In some cases the pain i«; 
extremely acute, and the agony of the child is known 
by its cries. Whenever this happens, the following 
mixture may be given : 

fake of Turkey rhubarb, in fine powder, twelve 
grains, ‘ c# * 

Magnesia, eight grains, 

^ Tincture of rhubarb, one drachm, 

SjTup of poppies, two drachms. 

Simple mint water, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together. Dose, if within the first or 
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second month, two tea-spoonsful every fourth hour. 
The phial shoukl be shaken before the medicine is 
poured out. • 

\^hcn llic disease proves obstinate* it may.be 
necessary to give the following antimbnial emetic : 

Take one gra#i of emetic tartar, dissolvp it in 
two oiihces of water, and give one drachm every 
half hour, until it excites vomiting. * If th§ee or 
four months old, the dose may be increased to 
three drachms. » ^ 

In diarrhoea, the child suffers frorti the excoria- 
tions,^ occaaioned by the frequency, of its motions, 
which cause inflammation of the skin. This may 
be relieved by the following application: 

• Takcj^oulard’s extradt, - • 

French brandy, of each,«thirty drops, 
ilistflled water, four ounces*. 

Mix them together, and apply tlic lotion moderately 
warm ; the part being Tfirst washed and made per- 
fectly dry, • 

A great variety of cordials, spices, pand opiates, 
have been recommended, and frequently used to 
relieve the pain and expel ^he wind. They may 
«;ometimes answer the purpose, especially in sudden 
fits of pain in the stomach, from cold or any other 
accidental cause. At all times, they should be 
sufficiently diluted with twater, cautiously given, 
and seldom repeated. When the effects of these 
medicines go off, the pain returns ; therefore it is 
not a desirably mddc of obtaining relief. Of the 
cordials, Geneva, mixed with water, is the least ob- 
jectionable ; being impregnated with the essential 
oil of Juniper berries, it is an excellent and safe 
carminayve. However, these warm medicines are 
by no means to be relied eg) for the removal o? the 
cause of this malfldy, their effect being merely 
temporary : such are Godfrey’s cordial, and other 

nostrums, being compounds of opium, spices, and 
" * 
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brandy. Opium, when judiciously administered, is 
an invaluable remedy ; the dose it should be 
most* accurately proportioned to the age of the 
patient, and urgency of the symptoms, otherwise 
it may become a poison ; and, therefore, shodd never 
be gi^en to children, unless unddi the direction of 
the most skilful in the p'*ofession. Tew ni’rscrics 
are without a medicine of this kind ; it quiets the 
pain of the infant, induces sleep, and leaves the 
nurs/' to her repose. Children under this treat- 
ment becomeianguid, pallid, incapable of eicertion, 
and kt length rickety. Opium alone, or combined 
with carminatives, is not to be dispensed with under 
certain circumstofiiccs ' it should be given in small 
and'* repeated doses, ratfcer than in full ones, and* 
the bowels should be kept regular by mild aperient 
medicines during its use, 

fThc following ^anodyne mixture will generally 
relieve the griping pains of diarrhcea : 

Take, Prepared chalk, ^ 

Gu]n arabic, of each, one drachm. 

Syrup of white poppies, thr je drachms, 
Geneva, two drachms, 

Watel-, four ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose, a dessert-spoonful after 
each motion. 

In bowel complaints, clialk has been obje^cted to, 
as too powerful an astringent in checking diarrhcea 
suddenly ; this may he obviated by giving it only 
after each motion. When thef bowels have been 
previously acted on, either by the rhubarb powders, 
or by the antimonial emetic, the chalk mixture 
is a never-failing remedy. It iliay be given with 
or without opium, according to the urgency of the 
syipptoms. 

The following ihedicine, bj^ exciting a deter- 
mmation to the skin, effectually relieves the suffer- 
ings of the child : 
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Take, Ipecacuanha, in coarse powder, *two 
dradhms, 

• Boiling water, four ounces. 

When cold, strain olF the liquor thrpugh* a fine 
piece o# linen cloth ; then add to three'ounces of this 
liquor, * ^ 

Of fieneva, three drachms, • 

Syrup of white poppies, two drafihrtis. ^ 

Dose, a dessert-spoonful every fourth hour. 

When this state of the bowels,is followed b jeon- 
vulsions, the lower extrenuties, or tlte whole body, 
should be immersed in a warm l^th ; *dunng the 
preparation of a bath, flannel dipped in warm water 
and rung dry, may be a])piied W) the extremities. 

•Lccclies and blisters, ui^cr skilful directions? will 
subdue die violence of the symp^ms. 

CommAoni are generally symptoftiatic, and, for 
the most part, in children occasioned by the growth 
of the teeth : therefore, the gums sjiould be carefully 
exagiined, to ascertain whether they«arisc from this 
cause 5 if so, the lancet should be imipedjately and 
freely used, to divide the gum down to* the teeth. 
This operation is not ])ainful,,nor in the least degree 
hazardous, therefore ought%iot to bt delayed. • 

G67. ^ Dentition, 

There is no period in infancy that required more 
skill and attention, than that •which passes from the 
first inovement,of ftie teeth in their sockets, to their 
subsequent advance through the gums. At the birth 
of the child, the teeth are lodged within the jaw- 
bones, *and enveldped by a membrane or bag, which 
is disteiplcd, as the teeth enlarge and press forward, 
frequently attended with pjuin, fever, diarrheep^ and 
convulsions. TheSe symptom^ first appear towards 
the end of the third month, when the child is said 
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to be breeding its teeth ; they arise from the first 
enlargement of the teeth in their sockets, and sub* 
side as soon as they pass above the jaw. '^Between 
the. sixth and ninth months the teeth as they lise 
press upon the gums> when the same train 6f sym- 
* ptoms ^take place. Some children suffer very little 
pain during this process, others suffer most severely ; 
tliis d^ends chiefly on the nerves being more or less 
irritable. When the child preserves its appetite and 
cheerfulness, and is free from fever, medicine 
can be required, except what may be necessary to 
obviate coi^iveniBiss. This should be carefully at- 
tended to, as nothing tends more effectually to 
relieve or prevent ihe symptoms of dentition^ than 
a free discharge from the bowelsl 

An increased secretion of saliva marks the first 
advance of the teeth, followed, in irritable habits, 
by diarrheea, fever,i thirst, and convulsions. The 
use of the gum lancet should not be neglected, 
whenever the symptoms are urgent. The parents 
frequently^otgect to this mode of relief, conceiving 
it to be a painful operation : as a pro&f of the con- 
trary, children that hove once been relieved by it, 
Will eagerly press their %ums upon the lancet. If 
the tooth should not appear after tlic first use of 
the lancet, the incision may be frequently repeated. 

The symptoms may be oelieved by the following 
emetic : 

Take of tartar emetic, one grain. 

Dissolve it in two ounces of distiiled.watcr. Dose, 
two tea-spoonsful every half hour, until it excites 
vomiting. 

This remedy will relax the tension of the 'gums, 
and lessen the force of the fever. 

If habit of the child should be costive, the 
mildest purgatives should be employed, to occasion 
two or more motions daily ; such as manna dissolved 
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in con\mon mint water, or senna tea, or the* fol- 
lowing : ’ * 

Take of Senna leaves, one drachm, 

• •The yellow rind of the lemon, eight 
• grains. ’ * 

Boil them in two ounces of ^ater, strain off the' 
liquor when cold, and give a dessert-spoonful as a 
dose for children three or four months old: or ’ 
Take Manna and fresh drawn oil of sweet almonds, 
^ each, one ounce, , ^ 

S^ip of roses, t^o ounceg.* 

Mix them together. Dose, a d6s$ert-spoonfal. 

<568. The Croup * 

At'its commencement has the apQearance of common 
catarrh; but Speedily assumes its peculiar character, 
which is marked by hoar6eness,;with a shrillness»and 
ringi^ sound in confining and l^reathing ; so shrill 
is the noise made by the child, that it resembles the 
sound of air forced through a tube of brass. This 
inflammation; seated in the membrane which lines 
the windpipe, is attended with stricture, difficult 
respiration, cough, quick pulse, heat, and a flushed 
countenance. 

This disease comes on suddenly, and is extremely 
rapid 'in its progress ; therefore, vigorous measures 
must be instantly adopted. BleeJ^freely,* after- 
wards give an emetic, theg apply a blister across 
the throat, apd keep the bowels open with lax- 
ative injections. If these means are neglected, an 
exudation of lymph takes place, on the internal 
surface of th^ mem1>rane. lining the windpipe, which, 
as it cannot be removed, proves fatal to the patient. 
This disease was little known fifty years agq, when 
it was thought peculiar {o young children.* The 
name is now more generally applied to violent in* 
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flammatory affections of the throaty whether in 
children or adults. ’ 

6C9. • . Rickets . 

• < ^ 

*Are for the most part induced by improper food 
and bsHl nursing. Their approach is marked by a 
sickly, pallid, countAiancc^i cough, and difficillt re- 
spirutH'ii. The bones of the legs and arms lose 
their hrmncss, and become more or less crooked ; 
the b^nes of the head do not unite, ai0 tlie spine 
becomes distorted At its first appearance it may 
be successfully Counteracted by a strict attention 
to cleanliness in every thing that concerns the 
child, by exercise Iti the open air, by cold bathing, 
by friction of the limbs nl^ht and morning, and by 
a light nutritious d^et. Before the use of the bath, 
the bowels should be cleared by the following ape- 
rient powder : • 

Take of Rhubarb, in fine powder, six grains, 
Calcined magnesia, three grains, ♦ 
'•Ccmnion mint water, six drachms. 

Mix tlicm fogether. ^ 

During the use of tfe cold bath, cither Peruvian 
bark or steel niay be employed to strengtlicn the 
child : such as 

The precipitate ofthesulphat of iron, three^grains, 
Syrup of ciif^namon, a t^-spoonful. 

When mixed, to be taken three times a day. Or 
Take of The resinous’^xtract of^bark, one drachm, 
The syrup of cinnamon, seven drachms. 
Mix them together. The dose, a tea-spoonful three 

times a day. # ^ , 

« 

670, Scrofula^ 

0 U 

Although it has been considered as an hereditary 
disease, may be induced in a child, whose parents 
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• • 

have no such taint, by i neglect of proper food) air, '■ 
and exercise. Qn the contrary, when the taint does 
exist in fhe parent, the offspring may pass through 
life with die enjoyment of tolerable health/ by a 
strfet j^ttention to those means which are kncVwn 
to invigorate the body. Of p/eventives, there are ' 
none so efficacious as sea air, sea bathing, a\id the 
intern*al use of the sea water, m sufficient quantity 
to act on the bowels, and the local applfcation 
of it to the glands which arc enlarged. Indeed, 
the childr^ of diseased parents should resKHe on 
the coast, in order to hav'e the full benefit of^these 
advantages. Friction should be ajiplicd generally 
on the surface of the body, with the hand covered 
with a flannel glove, night and morning. Foi\d of 
easy digestion is to be preferred, such as shell- 
fish, ga,pc, poultry, beef or niuttpn. Bark and 
steel, as medicines, may be occasionally admi- 
nistca»d with good effect. ThiiS;* disease, which Bids 
defiance to the regular physiciait, cannot with pro- 
priety be placed on the list of casualties, or sudden 
seizures. 

j # 

671 - fVorm’*, ^ 

There arc three species of w’^orms which infest 
the intestines, namely, the fiat worm, or taenia ; the 
long ro)ind worm, or lumbricr ; the short round worm, 
or ascarides. The ta3nia‘ is of rare ocT&rrence when 
compared with the lumbrici or ascarides, but more 
difficult to removg. Full dbses of sulphat of iron, 
with occasionalr active doses of calomel, force them 
to retire. The lumbrici are destroyed by repeated 
dosesg of calrmel and scammony. The ascarides, 
being found in the lowest portion of the intestines, 
are easily removed by injections of lime water, or 
a solution of aloes. Woilns occasion a gr6at va- 
riety of symptoms ; and as they frequently are dis- 
charged during fever, they have been considered 

K 5 
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as the remote cause of it : in' fact, they are annoyed 
by the increased temperature of the body, and en- 
deavour to escape from it. llespecting their origin, 
there is a great variety of opinion. They are seldom 
destructive, yet frequently excite restlessness and 
.great irritation. « 


()72. „ Chilblains 

Appear on the fingers, toes, and heels, at the com- 
mencement of vdnter. They are small swellings 
immediately unde" the skin, at first of an asl\ co- 
lour, gradually changing to a purple tint, itching 
violently, and if neglected they become extremely 
painfwl and ulcerate. They may be prevented or 
cured by keeping ^le parts warm and dry, ^ When 
ulceration has Commenced, the patient sluuld be 
confned to his bc^d, where rest and an uniform 
degree of heat will eftcct a ‘speedy healing "ot the 
ulcers. There, are applications, if early appljed, 
that will d^pqrsc the swellings : 

Take of Camphor, two drachms, dissolve it in 

Rectified spijfit of turpentine, six drachms, 
Tlien add Tincture of cantharides, two scruples. 
To be applied night and morning. Or 

Take Compound camphor liniment, 

Rectified spirit of turpentine, of each^equal 
* parts! 

Mix them together. To be applied twice a day. 

^ w 

Cerate fat Chilblains, 

Take honey and turpentbe, of each, four ounces ; 
fine wheat flour, a sufficient quantity. Mtlt the 
honey and turpentine together, then add the flour. 
Spread it upon linen cloth, and apply it to the chil- 
blains. 
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673. ’ Hooping Cough, 

J'his is fla violent convulsive cough, attended at 
its coQimencement with slight febrjJe symptcmis. 
Its shortest duration is three weeks ; during which, 
time the symptoms may be rendered milder, jr much 
aggravated by the modeW treatment^ . 

The patient, during the first three or fou'# weeks 
from the commencement of the attack, should be 
kept in an uniform degree of* temperature, ♦never 
below 64? degrees of Fahfcnheit# s *scale. The diet 
shoidd consist of milk ^nd vegetables. A gentle 
emetic of ipecacuanha, or some preparation of an- 
timony, should be given evei^y second or third 
morning, to, clear the throat and stomach from the 
mucus, «|kvhicji in this cough is •copiously secreted. 
By these means the violence of the disease will be 
subek^ in a few weeks ; wheifeas, by an exposure 
to cold air, and neglecting the means above recom- 
mended, all the symptoms may be Aggravated, and 
may be continued for six months. • • 

Change air in the summer months, but not in 
the winter, may relieve the cough, and support t|ie 
health and spirits of the patient, l^y strictly avoid- 
ing whatever may have a tendency to irritate the 
throaty or excite an increased action of the heart, 
the symptoms will be rendered mildy^and the cure 
speedily effected. 

It can scarcely, be necessary to observe, that in 
this, as well ^s every other disorder, the bowels 
should be kept regularly open by mild aperient 
medicines. » . % 
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. « 

674. A few Concise Rules for the Recovery of 
Persons apparently drowned. 

The body, on being taken out of the water, should 
J[)e conveyed to the,, nearest house, in the gentlest 
manner possible i the wet clothes must be removed, 
and the ])ody^welI dried with a towel ; it must tlien 
be pla^'ed on a mattress, laid on a table oC proper 
height and length. Care must always be taken 
to la 3 ;tethe head coKsiderably higher than the ex- 
tremities, and to place the body on the right side. 
The lungs should'be inflated with a pair of bellows 
not forcibly, but gradually, so as to imitate the 
action of respiratioiJ. 

Do not place the body fn a high degree of heat ; 
(below 98 degrees ^f Fahrenheifs scale, is the best 
temperature) ; clear the apartment of alf super- 
imirrerary persons, und let ijie windows andjrloors 
be open, to admit a free circulation of air. 

Apply friction, after the lungs have been ejppnnicd^ 
with the handionly, or with a little oil on the fingers. 

No injections are necessary, nor cidetics, except 
in particular cases : bleeding is also a doubtful re- 
medy: electricity, in judkious hands, may prove 
highly beneficial. 

Let no rolling of the body be used with a view 
of emptying ^--of water; l^ieie is no water present, 
or scarcely any. The heart being overloaded with 
blood, may be burst by<'this injudicious proceeding, 
ami more mischief has been done by tossing and 
rolling the body, than by any other erroneous 
treatment. Hot water, in bottl^, mt^y be ayplied 
to the feet and ankles, as voon as respiration com- 
mences: when the blood begins to circulate, heat 
may 1^ gradually increased? and the patient removed 
to a warm bed, where lie must be Wefully watched 
till the action of the heart be completely restored. 
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Let long and diligent application be made oSthe 
means recommeijded. Do not yield the ease up as 
irretrieradlg loHt^ till after four or five hours' trial of 
the above ipeans. 


675. JHints for Guarding agmnst Accidents from 
Fire, # 

•The frequent accidents from fife, to which fejnales 
are too often liable from thp materials of their cloth- 
ing, should be guarded againstf prepariilg the 
inexperienced to act w ith Coolness, in cases of alarm^ 
and to seek and avail thernselvas of the following 
means of subduing the progress of the flames : • 
They should first throw themselves at full length 
on the g%mnd and roll there, unless there is a loose 
carpet in the room; for, as flaqje ascends, a hori- 
zon ta?pT)sition will retAd its progress. If there be 
a loose carpet, a hearth rug, or a wooUen tabic-cloth 
in tlfe room, the sufferer should roll herself in it, 
(leaving the head uncovered,) for either of these, 
by excluding the air, would j^ct as an extinguisher 
to the flame- • • 

In every family, there should be a cloak of woollen 
cloth, appropriated to this purpose, and denominated 
the extinguisher, that it niay be readily /ound when 
required. 


676. Cautions against the Neglect of wet Feet, 

Pleurisy, and many othCr inflammatory affections, 
may be induced by keeping on wet boots and shoes, 
after an exposure ^o rain or syow. There afe^few 
constitutions, however robust, that may not suffer 
from the chill^occasioned by evaporation- 
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* The best method for guaiding against the evil, 
will be to put on dry boots or shres^ immediately 
on returning from a wet walk ; and should any eir- 

• cums£ance delay this necessary caution^ it will^ be 
advisable to ‘take a little hot water, or bra/idy, to 

• counteract the chiH that may have been caused; 
but nofliing can be rpore mistaken than the external 
application ef spirits ; for the more volatile they 
are, t?.e greater will be the degree of cold they 
occasion. 


677. , Cautions in visiting- sick Rooms, 

Do not venture <into a sick room if you are in a 
violent perspiration ; for the moment your Jody be* 
coities cold, it is isf a state Jikely to absorl^the in- 
fection, nor visit a sick person, (if the complaint be 
of a contagious nature), with an empty ston/uachy 
nor swallow your saliva. In attending a sick person, 
place yourself where the air passes frOm the door or 
window, to the bed oMie invalid, not between the 
invalid and the hre, as the heat of the fire will draw 
the infectious vapour in that direction, and you 
would run much danger from breathing in it. 

• ^ 

678. Syncope, or Fainting. 

When fainting comes on from loss of blood, in- 
anition, or sudden emotions of the mind, the patient 
should be placed in a horizontal position, w.Uh the 
head gently raised. Yolalile salts should be applied 
to the nose, and when the patient is sufficii^ntly re- 
covoi-ed, a few spoonsfivl of w arpi cordial medicine 
should b^ administered. 
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Every domestic practitioner should have it in his 
power to prepaid medicines which are simple^ safe, 
and eiBca^ ious ; such as ^ 

079 ! • -'//mm fVhey. * 

• 

Take of Alum, two drachms, 

s Cow’s milk, oife pinf. , • 

Boil them together, until the curd be formecllf then 
strain off the liquor, and add spirit of nutmeg, two 
ounces ; syrup of cloves, one ounce. ^ • 

It is employed with advantage* in diabetgs, in 
uteriiwe and other fluxes. \ 

()8(). Barley Water. • 

* • 

Take pearl. barley, two ounces; wash it, till it be 
freed fiqmi djist, in cold water : ^afterwards boil it 
in a quampf water for a few minutes, strain off {he 
liquor^ and throw it away. Tlfen boil it in four 
pints and a half of water, until it be reduced one 
half.# 

G81. * Laxative fFliey. 

• ^ 

Take of Tlie dried buds of the ddhiask rose, one 

ounce, 

Ueiiiiet whey, one .quart. 

Let tln^n stand together itwclve hoj^r^y^then strain 
off the liquor, and add of crystals of tartar, and 
white sugar, a suitable propostion, to render it more 
active, and at tbe shme time more palatable. 

682. White Wine Whey 

May be instantly made, by mixing two ounces of 
cow’s iflilk with one ounce of white wine^ and 
pouring upon it half a pin1[ of hoiling water, v^hen 
the curd will float on the surface. The hiilk and 
wine must not^be'stirred^nor shaken together. 
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683* Milk of Almonds. 

Take of Sjv^eet almonds^ blanched^ on^ ounce-and 
jf half, ' 

^ Double refined sugar, half an ounce, 
Distilled water, two pints. 

]7eat tlic sugar and almonds together in a mortar 
until Biey form a paste, then gradually add the 
water. , 

• t 

, I 

681-. ' Pippin Posset. 

Take two large apples, cut into thin slices ; pour 
upoi. them one pint of boiling water. Let them 
stand together sijj hours, then sweeten with white 
sugar, agreeable to the palate of the paticj 

c 

685. Simple saline ^^raught. 

Take of Lemon-juicc, half an ounce, 

\Distilled water, one ounce 
Sugar, half a drachm, 

Carbonated kali, one scruple. 

To be taken during the state of effervescence. 

686. - Milk of A* moniacum. 

Take of Gum ammoniacuni, two drachms, 
Distilled water, eight ounces. 

Rub them ^together in a mortar until the gum be 
dissolved, then strain it. 

ti . .i ' 

687. Chalk Mixture. ^ 

Talfe of Prepared clidik, one ounce, 

Double refined sugar, six drachms, 
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Gum arabic, in powder, one ounce, • 
Watef, two pints. 

Mix them together. 

• • 

■ 

68cS. Camphor 

Tak« of Camphor, onedrachfrt, 

llectified spirit oV wine, a feV drops. 
Rub them together. Add half an ounce of rfouble 
refined sugar, and one pint of boiling distilled, or 
rain water. When cold, strain off thb liquor. 

. '*• 

689. Lime TFqter. ^ 

* T.ake*or Quick lime, eight ounces, 

. Kstilled water, twelvtt pints. 

Suffer th^ to stand togetlier one liour, then decant 
the liquor^ ♦ • • 

» 

690. * Infusion of Senna. ^ - 

Take of Senna leaves, one ounce and a* half, 

(linger, in ppwder,*onc drachm, ^ 

Roiling distilled water, one pint. 
Macerate for an hour ; when cold, strain off the 
liquor. ^ ^ 

691. Compound Tnfusid%of Gentian. 

Take of Genfran root, sliced, one draohm, 

The outer rind of a Seville orange, one 
dr«chm*and a half. 

Outer rind of fresh lemon-peel, half^an 
• ounce, 

Boiling water, tuTelve ounces. * • 

Mix them together, and macerate for an hour ; then 
strain off the l^iuor. 
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C92. Rose Gargle. • 

Tftke of Red rose buds, dried, half an ounce^^ 

• Boiling water, two pints, , 

Diluted eutriolic acid, three drachms. 

Mix them together, macerate for half an hour, and 
eVaw off the jiquor 3 * to which may be added* honey 
of ros^s, one ounce. 

693. ^ lietergent Garglp, 

Take of Borax, in powder, two drachms, 

Rose water, six ounces, 

Honey 'of roses, one ounce. 

Mix them together. To be used in the thrush. 

^ « L, 

694. Musk Julep, 

Take of Musk, one scruple. 

Doable refined sugar, half an ounce. 

Rub them wrll together, then add rose water, six 
ounces ; compound spirit of ammonid, one drachm 
and a half. 

695. Common Gargle, 

Take of Barley water, /$even ounces, 

Holicy of roses, six drachms, 

Vinegar, half an ounce, 

Tincture of myrrh, t\^o dfachms. 

Mix them fogether. 

696. Mindererus's Spirit, now iher Vr’ater of acetated 

• Ammonia. 

Take of Prepared amhionia, two ounces. 

Distilled vinegar, four pints, or as much 
as will perfectly saturate the ammonia. 
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697. Compound JVatcr of acetated Litharge. 

Tfikc of Acetated litharge (Goulard’s exttuct) 
• two drachms, by weight, * * 

Distilled water, two {lints, 

^ Proof spirit, twp draohms. t 
Mix them together. • 


698. 


Alum Cataplasm. 


Take any quantity of the white jof eggs : agkate 
it witlT a large lump of alum, till it Be coagulated. 

* • 

•699. Cataplasm for Sciatica. # 

Take of Mystard, in fine powd^, ^alf a pound, 
%JVhitc pepper and ginger, in fine powder, 
« of each, ofie drachm, 

Simple oxymel, 

a sufficient quantity to form a cataplaikm. 

• » 

700. * ^ Squill Mature. 

• 

Take of The milk of ammoniacunf, four ounces/ 
Syrup of squills, three ounces. 

Mix them together. Dose,, two large spoonsful 
every si^th hour. • / — 

It is efficacious in coughs, asthmaTand oppression 
on the chest. • 


701. 


AntUhystvric Julep. 


• Takfc of Tinoturemf valerian, one ounce, 
Tincture of castor, two drachms. 

* Volatile salt of hartshorn, ten grains, 
Penny-r^oyal waflbr, Jfour ounces, * • 
White sugar, six drachms. 

Mix them together. Dose, two large spoonsful 
twice or thrice a day. • , 
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702. Cordial Julep. 

Tak6 of Eeppermint water, four ounces, ' 
Piftiento^ water, two ounces, ' 
t, Compound spirit of ammonia, 

^ Tincture* of castor, of each, two dnachms. 

them" together. Dose, two large spoonsful 
twice or thrice a day. 

In , depression of spirits, hysterical, or hypo- 
chondriacal aflecti^ons, ahd in the advanced stage of 
low fever, this excellent cordial. 

703.1 Spermaceti Ointment. 

Take of Spermaceti, half an ounce,, 

White wax, two ounces, 

* Olive oil, four ounces. * 

Melt them togtJthcr over a slow fire, and keep 
stirring till cold. ^ 

«* I 

701?. Compound Spermaceti Ointment. 

Take of Spermaceti ointment, two ounces, 

White precipitate of mercury, two 
drachms and a half. 

Mix thcmTbgc^her. ^ 

It removes herpetic and other eruptions ; the itch 
also is cured by its apfdication. ^ 

• 

705. j 4 stimulatinse Embrocation. 

® • I ' 

Take of The liquor of ammonia, one ounce. 

Sulphuric spirit of aether, half an* ounce, 

• * Compound s{7irit of lavender, two ounces. 

Mix them together. 

It relieves painful affections of the face, and 
rheumatic thickenings of the joints. 
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706. * Injection, 

TJ^ke of The jelly of starch, four ounces, . ■’ 

• Linseed oil, half an ounce., * 

Mix them over a gentle heat, and add forty drops 
of tincture of opium. ^ • 

To fie used in alvine fluxes, to allay «the irritation 
which occasions constant tenesmus. ^ 

• 

707. Cataplasm of cpmmon Sfdt. * 

* • •• 

Take crums of bread, §nd linseed meal, of each 
equal parts; water, saturated with salt, a suiScient 
^ quantity to give it a proper consistency. ^ 
This poultice may be applied to the indolent 
swellings of the glands, in scrofitloi^ habits, where 
the patidl4 is deprived of the benefit of the sea air 
and water. A constant use oP it will frequently 
occasion great inflammation of die skin, requiring 
a su/*pension of its use for a few day^ ; but as soon 
as the inflammation subside>^ it shouldf be* repeated. 
By the use of this poultice, strumous humours, and 
scrofulous enlargements, of d chromic nature, hav/? 
beci> totally dispersed. 

708. ^ Cerate of Cantharides, 

Take of Spermaceti ointment, siiT drachms* 

Cantharides, in flue powder, one drachm. 
Mix them togethef. 

This is the proper application to keep up a con- 
stant discharge from the part, to which a blister 
has been applied. • 

709. Mucilage of Quince Seed. 

• • 

Take of Quince seeds, one drachm, 

Distilled water, half a pint. 
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Boil over a gentle fircj until the liquor become 
thick and viscid, ' 

71/).’ . Chalk Cerate. 

• ’ 

Take of The planter of lead, eight ounces, 

Olive oils 4 

■ Prepared chalk. 

Vinegar, of each^ four ounces, 

Sugar of lead, three drachms. 

.Melt the lea^ j)laster aj^d oil o/er a gentle heat, 
then>eadd the prepared chalk, keeping it briskly 
stirred: when' of a moderate temperature, the 
vinegar and sugar of lead may be put in, and the 
stirv'ng continued till the composition becomes 
solid. 

71^. ' Soap Ce:ate, 

% 

1 ake of Lidiar^e, one pound, 

- , ^Y^iite soap, two ounces, dissolved in 
• White wine vinegar, two joints. 

Boil them over a slow fire, until the vinegar dis>- 
£q>pears: repeal the addition of the vinegar four 
times, and boil until it totally disappears ; then add 
olive oil, one pound; yellow wax, 10 ounces. 


712. Calamine Cerate. 

Take Prepared calamine, in fine powder. 

Yellow wax, of each, half a pound, 

Olive oil, one pint. 

Melt the wax and oil together, then gradually stir 
in the calamine. 

This is an excellent applicatio$p to excoriations of 
the skin, to burns and scalds, after the inflamma- 
tion has been removed. When mi^^ed with soft 
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opium, it relieves the edges of the eyelids ii^en * 
obstructed. * 


713* i Compound Calamine Cerate. 

f * 

Take of Calamine cerate, four ounces, « 

• Acetated watt?r of litharge^ (Goulard’i^ 
extract,) half an ounce. 

Mix them together. 

This is a favourite applicationtoby^rns and scalds. 

<» > 

• . 

714. Soap Liniment, 

» ’ « 

Take of Windsor soap,jtlirce ounces. 

Camphor, one ounce. 

Spirit of rosemary, on? pint. 

I.ot them^-iiigest in a moderate heat, until the s^ap 
and camphor are di&solted. * ^ 


715. To counteract the baneful Effefts of Poison. 

Whenever arsenic has been taken internally, thf 
best medicine is sulphuret of potash (liver of sulphur) 
dissolved in water. A few scruples should be dis- 
«iolved in half a pint or a pint of water, ^and ad- 
ministered, a little at a Cime, as ihe pduei;^t can 
bear it. 


716. Cure for the Poison of the deadhj ^Nightshade. 

« Givt th^ parent van emetic as soon as possible, 
then let him drink vinegar or lemon-juice, about a 
pint, (dfluted in an equal ouantity of water) in the 
course* of the day^ and lerhim walk about to*pre- 
vent sleep, which would most certainly prove fatal. 
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717. ^ Nourkhihg Jelly for a Sick Person. 

Put into a stone jar or jug, a set of calf’s feet, 
cut in pieces, a quart of milk, five pints of .^vater, a 
little mace, half announce of isinglass, and a handful 
of hartshorn shavings. Tie some brown paper over 
the jug, and put it into the oven with household 
breads 

When done, strain it through a sieve ; and when 
cold, ‘take off the fat: some of it may occssaonally 
be wanned up jvith wine and sugar. It is good 
taken as broth, with herbs. 

718. * Restorative. 

One ounce cf candied eringo root, one ounce of 
sago, one ounce of pearl barley, and o’ ^ ounce of 
rice. Boil them in four qu^rs of water till reduced 
to half that quantity. Take a dessert-spoonful either 
in milk or wine. • 

I 

719. Another. 

t- . 

Cut some veal very small, and take from it every 
particle of fat and skin ; pound some mace or any 
other spice; stone and chop very small some raisins. 
Have rea3y a to vessel with a close cover, put into 
it a lajyr of veal, two inches in depth, and strew 
over it a little of the bbaten spic^; then add a layer 
of raisins, sufficient to cover the veal ; then again 
layers of veal, spice, and raisins, successively, till 
the vessel is within two inches of /^eing ful'. Fill 
it up with Madeira wine ; then put on the lid, so 
diat no steam can escape; put the vessel into a 

E ot water, which miAt be kept boiling for three 

ours and a half ; then take it out, put the contents 
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into a strong coarsS cloth, through which stritin and , 
press out the liq'^or into a basin or jar ; wlien nearly 
cold take off all the scum, and you will have remaining 
a moderately stiff jelly, a spoonful of which .being 
melted, by*the cup which contains it -standing -for 
a few iftinutes in warm water, jt wilf be found ex- 
tremely nourishing, and soon create an appetite, 

723 . Lemon Syrup^for a CougJu 

To a pint and a half of water add two large poppy 
heads, and two large lemons. ]^oi4*thcm till they 
are soft, press the lemons into the Vater, sttam the 
liquor, and add half a drW of saffron, and half a 
pound of brown sugar-candy, jft)unded. Boil all 
•toffcther till the sugar-ctftidy is dissolved, stir the 
whole till you perceive itwill jell 3 ^ strain it a second 
time, and.takS the seeds from the poppies. 

^ ^ f • 

721', Turnip Syrup, for a Cold or Affection of the 
^ Lungs. • 

• • 

Roast twelve or more fine turnips in* an apple 
roaster, press the juice from Ihem, and add sugar - 
candy to your taste. Take a tea-dupfiil at iiighf 
and in the morning. ‘ 

725. • Soothing Beverage, for a Cough. 

Two ounces of figs, two qjunces of raisins, two 
ounces of pearl bid*lev 9 and half an ounce of li- 
quorice root. Boil them together in a*pint and a 
half of water, and strain off the liquor. A tea-cup- 
fuf to b^ taken idght^and morning. 

726. good Linseed T^a, for a Cough. ^ 

• • * 

Simmer an ounce of linseeds, over a slow fire, in 
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a quart of spring water, till reduced to a pint, skim 
and strain it; add the juice and pnd of one large, 
or two small lemons, and half a pound of brown 
sugai^c.andy, and boil the whole till the ^ugar-candy 
is dissolved.' ^ ^ 

727. ‘ jOoM Cream. 

€ , ' 

Simmer together, till melted, one ounce of sperma- 
ceti, half an ounce of virgin’s wax, and half a pint 
of oil of swcct«almbnds ; then throw it into a wash- 
hand# basin nearly full of water, and beat it with 
the hand till it becomes^ a fine cream. Put it in a 
jar and keep a little water constantly on the top« 
but, change the water every day to preserve the 
cream sweet. 

I 

I I 

72h Another, with Rose IVater. f 

% • 

Melt in tv^o ounces of oil of sweet almonds, a 
(juartcr of a cake of white wax, and when tnelted 
pour it into cold water ; then press it in a cloth till 
quite dry, and beat j[t for at least an houi in a pint 
Mf double distilled rose water. 

72f). JVKite Ointment for Chilblains, 

V 

Mix well together half an ounce of white oint- 
ment, an ounce of ointment of roses, three drams 
of white precipitate, and four dtops of oil of nutmeg. 

730. Warren! s Milk of Roj^es, 

( 

Two ounces of rose water, a tea-spoonful of oil 
of ^veet almonds, and# twelve drops of oil of tartar 
must be put into a bottle, and tbe bottle well shaken 
till the whole combines. 
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731. , Uye Water, 

Infuse»in boiling water till cold, half an outicc of 
)>oppy heads, and the same quantity of chamowile 
flower^! Strain this mixture, ^ind add two table-, 
spoonsful of vinegar, and one of brandy. Apply it 
w arm^night and morninjJ. * , , 


732. Another. 

m 

Put into a two ounce phial, iftecn drops ol’ lau- 
danum, fill it with two-th^ds of rosb water, and one- 
third of rectified spirits of Mindercrus. Use it with 
a sponge. ^ ^ 

• 

733. , Pomade J/tvinef . 

[This*receipt was copied fronf the original given 
by the Carmelite nuns,] • 

Take of beef marrow, one pound and a»half, well 
cleaned from <he bones and skin; put 'it into an 
earthen vessel with spring water, which must be 
cliangcd twice a day for ten day^; drain it well, 
and let it lie twenty-four hours in a pint of rose 
water: then dry it in a clean cloth, add storax, 
benjamifi, cypress and orris root, in fine powder, of 
each one ounce ; cloves and nutmegs, two drachms ; 
and half an ounce of cinnamoji ; carefully mix them 
with the niarraw- * Put the mass into a silver cup 
w'ith a cover, tic it close down with a fine cloth, and im- 
mediately over it lay on a paste made with the white 
of eggs and floftf, and upon that another piece of 
cloth, ^"hc cup must be suspended in a copper of 
boiling water for three houi»; afterwards paii^the 
liquor through muSlin into thd cups you intend to 
keep it in, and tie it down the next day. During 
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^the grlparation^ it should n£»t bi touched but with 
a silver spoon. 

It is an excellent application for cancers, scrofula, 
piles, «fistula, bruises, gouty and rheumatic pains, 
&c.,&c.* Let it be rubbed in before fhe fircf as 
^near to the sctU of pain as possible. 
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73i. Method of employ inp[ Fallow^Grounds to Advantage, 

J PI ANTED, on about half an^crc fallow of an indifferent 
quality, the soil inclining to sand, soti^e' potatoes in straight 
lines, fwo feet asunder, and^the plants* forty inches distant 
in the rows, ploughing the intervals three times in the sum- 
mer, tliat is to say, every six weeks. * 

• I'he plough that was us^ was very light, and*without 
wheels, and will) two horses, one goi^g before the other ; it 
was easy to draV two furrows, about five inches deep, without 
much dama^ng the roots. ^ • 

My wofkmen, at first, sfhiled at my; attempt; the potatoes 
sprouted but slowly, and did not seem to promise any great 
success, but after the first ploughing they* got forward ; and 
after the other two ploughings were, to th<f full, as forward 
as those of my neighbours which had been plentifully dunged. 

Finally, after the third ploughing, eveir one was astoni^ied 
to see that the stalks of my potatoes, wlfich had not been at 
all dunged, were fresh and green, when the stalks of others, 
which had been dunged, were turned yellow, withered, and 
almost day. • 

111 a word, this piece of ground yielded me in aufumn half 
as many potatoes as the same quantity of land woidd havt 
done in the ordinary piethod of planting, and these were all 
oi a delicious flaVbur. • 

Remark, — Potatoes, however,%re known to be a scourging 
erpp ; tjjey require as njueb dung, or (if it be withheld) will 
impoverish the grdUhd as much as a crop of oats. By putting 
straw injp the furrows, wlmre the roots are dropped, or even 
by keeping the earth loose b;^ frequent stirring, a tolerable 
crop of potatoes may often be raised without dung ; hht more 
injury is done to the ground than the value of the crop of 
potatoes will repay. 
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735. To prevent Hay •stacks from taking Firr. 

When there is any reason to fear that the hay \rhich is 
intendecl to be housed or stacked, is not sufficiently dry, it 
is only nedessary to scatter a few handfuls of^coninioi. salt 
(muriate of soda) between each layer. It would be very 
jli-iud^ed to regret thi'o trifling expense; for the salt, by 
absorbing the humidity of the hay, not only prevents the 
ieruientation and consequent inflammation of it, but it also 
adds a ta^^e to this forage, which stimulates the ajipetites of 
cattle, assists their digestion, and preserves them from inaiiv 
diseasi's.' 

Jlnnurk . — The cattle like a little salt, but it has little 
effect in'preventing iiiflammation. 

730. Method of pr^^ventiaff the Smut in Wheat. 

1 have seen a great deal, read a great deal, heard a great* 
deal, of the benefits , '•rising from steeping seed-wheat in 
brines and other preparations, to prevent its being smutty ; 
some have answered, qthers have miscarried ; ^ut 1 always 
observed, that if the ^ed was wed washed, it failed not. 

1 took the hint;, washed well in a large tub some seed 1 
knew to be smutty. 1 washed it, 1 say, in plain simple 
water, stirritig h violently with birchen brooms, and took 
care, from lime to time, to skim off the light corn, im])uri- 
tie^. &c. 

737. To make a Quickset Hcdf>r or Fence, 

Quick fcnc:^s often become open in many places at bottom, 
notwithstanding the utmost at! jiition, and more especially if 
neglected. ITie bafuerry shrub, on the contrary, will make 
an impenetrable fence, and always close at the bottom, 
because it puts up numerous suckers from the roots, which 
fill every vacancy. It may as easily be raised from the ber- 
ries as quick or hawtliorn, tiid it grows faster. 'J'he suckers 
also will strike root easily, especially, if planted early. These 
shrubs may be had at most niiarserieB, The barberry, how- 
evei*, can never make so strong a fmee as a good, wed- trained 
hawthpm hedge. But there. are situations where it may be 
preferable ; on the top of a high bank l^for it is comparatively 
a light shrub), as in the Devonshire hedges, for mixing with 
other plants in a hedge, or stopping gaps in au old hedge. For 
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the last purpose the A)innv)n sweet-briar (the seeHl^gs of 
which may be raised in almost any situation for 10^. a 
thousand) is also excellent. 

738. Gredt ^dvantageg of Ploughing with Oxen ifl^eo'l of • 

* Horses* • • 

• 

A team of four young horses will frequently cost a hundred 
01 a hundred and twenty raneas^ and in six or seven years* 
time wilhbe mere jades ; wTiefcas^ on the oth^r hand^ a much 
less sum will purchase four capital six-year old oxra^ which^ 
after they have worked five or six years, and have Been kept 
at two- thirds of the expense of horses, will fetch as jpiuch or 
more than their first cost. • . * 

Remark* — The advantage of preferring oxen teP horses, 
however, is disputed by the most eminent practical farmers. 
The principal point is, that the^profij of a farmer, particu- 
larly ill bad seasons, often depends on tlie getting l\)s work 
Hone. within a gjven time. In emergencies, a horse may be 
fed up to almost any work. But antox, however fed, will 
sink under hi8*labour, if tasked beyond his ordinary rate. 
The farmer dbes not lose his half-woiked horses, for tnere is 
a demand !br them by higglers, petty carriers, and others, to 
whom of course he sells tnem when they bfcome less fit than 
at firsiffor his more severe work. The ar^men t is stated as 
fully, and perhzms as temperately, in thc''ai;ticle " Agri’- 
ndturef in the Edinburgh Encyclojxsdia,** as in any other 
])lace. It is too long for this collection. ^ » 

^39. Useful Hints relative to Carters and I'eams if Oxen. 

Do not retard the growth of your.beastsof draught, endanger 
their heakh, render them iwignificant in the eyes of uie 
many, and disgustful to their keepers, Hy working them too 
young. There is no danger of weir becoming unmanage- 
able ; nose-rings will lechum thcSi, be they ever so riotous ; 
nevertheless, the Juunger they are inured to Kght work, the 
more docile they will generally become. 

Do n^t expect ^hat ^cy can work constantly on straw, 
nor expect to find them alerf and spirited, while their but- 
tocks arexlodded with duii|^ and their coats throughout are 
filled with dirt and vermin.^ , # ^ 

Divide them into tCams of four • let each team be*fed bj 
its respective carter. To give the man consequence with his 
fellow-servants, q)ro vide Wm with a currycomb lackered on 
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the back^ and a brush bound wi^h gilt leather. With tlicsc 
'lie will take a delight in combing off* the dirt^ and brushing 
out the dust and filth. The ox^ too^ afier the sensation bc^ 
comes familiar, partakes in the xileasure, and will momenta- 
rily forego his meal to receive the full enjjp)hnrient. His 
i'eed<T perceives this, and brushes the part which gives the 
yiost pleasure. The o^ shows his gratitude by wagging his 
aail; the, carter, in return, calls him by his name, and in- 
gratiates himself with him. Thus, not only an inti^nacy but 
a mutual affection is formed, which at once gives attention 
to the kd''per, and docility to the ox, and renders the labour 
of both pleasant. 

A good carter ft-cds his cattle early and late, and by little 
and liuJe, being careful not \o give more at once than they 
will cat iinmediatefy'. 

1'heir labour and their fodder ought to he so proportioned, 
that their health and their spirits are kept in full tone, 
'riieir (*oats ought to be sleek <5 llieir hides loose and silky;' 
the Hank should fill, .the hand; and the siioulder liaiidle 
mellow. If they Ke overworked or under ftd, disease ainl 
sluggjsliness must incyitably follow. A working ox ought 
always to be beef, that, in case of accident, he may grace, at 
least, the poor inan*s \able. 

If oxen be iiitr6duccd into a horsc-teain country, ii#t only 
atUiition, hut sciiie address is necessary. 

7 U). Tho Ei'ctlasiin^ i’<«, a vaJitablv Crop for Cattle. 

I'he everlasting pea, eoinmoiily gnjwn in gardens, would 
make an advantageous crop, especially in stony land, when 
the ground is broken up, AVheii once sown, it will bear 
a crop for many years, v^ithoi^ any annual troubk;, except 
scattering some manure, and getting in the crop, it should 
be cut for green food. 

Dr. Anderson says, that the pods strained or bruised would 
yield a great supply of food for cattle. 

7tJ. The Virtues of Hay Tea for Cal tie. 

AVhen there is a scarcity of Iwiy, the following experiiiuiit 
will be found a valuable succcdjgueuiu to the catt]Lc, and a 
great saving to the fanner. 

Boir about a handful uof nay in tlvrce gallons of water 
(and so in proportion for any greater or smaller quantity), or 
if the water is poured boiling hot on the luvy it will answer 
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)iearly as well. Giv# it to the cattle and horsesi to drink 
when cold ; or if the cattle or horses are any way ill, aiA 
under cover, give it them blood warm. 

This dr^k is so extremely nutritive that it nourishes the 
catt]|; astonisdiingly, it replenishes the udder of the cows* 
with a prodigious quantity of milk, makps'the horses stale 
plentifully, and keeps them health)^and strong; and by tips 
method one truss or hundred of hay will go as far as eight 
or ten otherwise wodld do. *The c*attle an^ horses wiH not 
seem to like it at first, hut if they are kept till they 
are very thirsty, they will drink freely of it iher after- 
wards. , ^ 

Farmers and others, in Sweden, and other cold countries, 
who have cattle and horses, when they.are in want •£ fodder, 
constantly pursue this metli^d, and fiifd the good effects of 
it ; and there is no doubt but this method woulil have the 
same good effect on sheep in seWe weather, wlicn dieshicp 
are housed, or Jhe land covetM with snow, especially if there 
were given a small quantity of salt, (a practice used in 
Spain to inakc^ the wool fine and softjfto strengthen the 
bheep, and i^evont the rM, for the stronger the sheep are the 
greater quantity of wool fiiey will produce, and which will 
ho much finer and softer than when the sheep arc lean and 
weak? 

The hay, afte^ being used as before-men tlondd, and drir d, 
may be used as a litter for horses or cattle; it inake«s 
very good manure, and saves sfraw, which will be a fon- 
siderable advantage, especially when there is a scarritv of 
that article. 

N. B. By a handful of hay, is meant as much as a person 
can grasp in his hand from s^parcel of loose hay. And it ih 
presumed and wished, as the above method is set easy and 
safe, that no person, who has cattle, cows, horses, or shco)), 
will neglect to try iU • 

This method was followed with a cow, which was kejit 
in a large city for the sake of the children, where no green 
fgod cqjdd easily bg gyt in winter, except the refuse of thi 
vegetables used iR the family. Boiling water was poured 
into a tub half filled with^ay, and the tub was covered till 
cold. But the cow ate th^i^ as well as the tea, ^eemed to 
be fond of both, andit was thought the milk was mdte iden- 
tiful. It was, in fact, a succedancum for green food. 
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7 18. A profitable Waif of fatienhi^ Pigs. 

Put four pigs in a sty, for they feed best in company, but 
if there -are too many tiicy are apt to quarrel; feed them 
modei;gtcly the first week, and thrice during the second 
week mix with tlieir barley-meal as much antimon'y as will 
IjG on a shilling ; and tic third week twice give them the 
same quantity. T need scarcely^ observe it is in powder. 

l^is purifies tlie blood, gives them an appetite, and makes 
them tliri;;e apace. 

713. T<i, prevent Coirs from contracting had Habits while 
“ ^ * Milking. 

C’ows*should always be treated with great pentleiujs, and 
coothed by mild usage, especially win n young and ticklish, 
or w'heu the paps arc tender, in which ease the udder ought 
to be fomented with warm yvater, before milking, and* 
touched with the greatest gentleness, otherwise the cow will 
he in danger of eoKtracting had habits, beccxning stubborn 
nnd unruly, and retaining her milk*ever after. «A cow never 
lets down her milk pleasantly to the person she dreads or 
dislikes. The udder and paps should always be washed 
with clean water before milking ; hut care should hc^ken 
that none of thati water be admitted into the milking pail. 

7t4. Surccssful Experiment of rearing Calves without 
Afilk. From IVnnsactions of the Bath Socicfi/, vof. 5. 

SiK, Tifthertoriy Dec. 3, 1789. 

The following is as near a calculation of the expenses 
of rearing my calves without nylk, as 1 can at ])re6ent assert. 
In the yO^r 1787, I weaned seventeen calves ; in 1788, twen- 
ty-three; and in 1789, fifteen. Thought, in J7S7, three 
sacks of linseed ; I put one'quart of tlie seed to six quarts of 
water, which, by boiling ten minutes, became a good jelly ; 
this jelly is mixe<l with a small quantity of the tea of the best 
liay, steeped in boiling water. * v * 

Having ray calves to drop at difl^rent times, J did not 
make an exact calculation of tbi expense of this, hay tea, 
but out of my three sacks qf lecA 1 had better than two 
bushels left at last. I gave them the jdly and hay tea three 
times a day ; to the boy, who look^ after them, fid. per 
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day : the price of tbt lin|eed was 6d. per b^hel ; the 
whole three years* seed^ S/. 6s* * • 

My calves are ke^it in a good growing statc^ and are much 
better at t^is time than my neighbours^ that are reared by 
inill^ they dp not fall ofiP so much when they come'to grass.* 
^ 1 am^ &c. 

^ Thoj^ias Ceook.^ 

745. ^ To make Ha^ Tea for Calves* * 

Take about one pound of red clover hay^ well got in^ anct six 
quarts of clear spring water; boil them togethir till the 
water is reduced to four quarts ; th^n take out the hay^ and 
mix a pound of barley^ oat, pr bean meal, amongst a little 
water ^ put it into the pot or ealdroif, ^vhileit is boiling, and 
keep it constantly stirring until it is thickened. Let it cool, 
then give it to the calf, adding as much whey as will make a 
sufficient meal. This is a cheap wa}^ of rearing calves, and 
the .valuable ai;ticle of milk fhay be saved for other flurposes. 

746. To prevent Sichnas in Calves ^hoht MUhaelmas* 

Take neWfy-churned fr^h buttei^ without salt, and form 
of it a cup the size of a hen’s egg ; into this cup put 
tlirec or four cloves of garlic bruised, and fill it up with tar ; 
do b(^for each calf: put this cup, &c.* down each calf's 
throat ; iinmcdijitely afterwards put into fhe 'calf's nostrils 
half a table spoonful of spirit of turpentine*; then tar the 
calf’s snout well, and keoj) theid witliin doors for an Ijpur. 
’i'he calves ought to be housed tlie niglif before this medicine 
is gi\en. 

717. • Suhstiti^e for Flax. 

Steep hrooni^twiffs, or the former gear's branches, (pre- 
ferring tlie most vigorous shoots) for two or thrc*e weekb 
more or less, according to the hdkt of the season, in stagnant 
v^ater ; or boil tfiem for an hour in water. • 71ns done, the 
flax separates freely from the twigs ; and where there is not 
machinery for th^.pufliose, it may easily be stripped off by 
children or others, when not ouite dry, in the same manner 
as hemj^is pulled from tH^stalks. \i^en stripped from the 
twigs, the nax requires only to be well waslied in ^Id water, 
then wrung and shiken welJ, and hung out to dry, pre- 
viously to its being sent off to the paper-manufacturer, See. 
— Professor D»wy has bleached some of it for the E^v. James 
Hall (to whom we owe this valuable discqvery), wnonas also 
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seen it spun. The same gentleman klso observes, that the 
fiores ol'all kinds of mallow, especially those of the malvaspU 
rcifris, are particularly beautiful ; they afe finer than camel's 
hair, to which they bear some resemblance, and phere is no 
« difficulty in procuring them. 

IVliat adds tO ^the value of this discovery is, ^ that the 
brooin-twips, or wood, jiftcr being cleared of the flax, and 
‘it'Mpcd jiV’’ some time in boiling- water, become foutrh and 
beaiitilully white, and ait worf2i, at a medium, froiv twelve 
to eljjjhtjcn pence p.T pound, for making carpei-hroomsy &c. 
f 

7 tH. Ti^idir Planh) and ventilate lioom^ whet it they an 
conidthcd. 

• 

IMaiits should haVe air, every day in tin' to make 
them grow well ; but this matter, in sitting-rooms, will not 
of course be regulated for their sakes, especially in the colder 
seasons.^ Wherever plac *d, hofrever, some att«‘ntion should 
be paid to airing and veutilating the rooms regiilarly, by optii- 
iiig the windows, anil occasionally the doors, id order to excite 
a free tcireulation of air^ This should be done trtaeortaiii ex- 
tent every day, according to the state of the weather, exce^it 
in the time of severe frost, when it would not be advisable to 
admit external air* Hut at such times, if bad weathef'be of 
long continustnee,' the rooms may be ventilated by ini’ans of 
the doors, and* by exciting a current of air in the passages, 
or o|licr parts of the house. 

In very severe frolt, or in a continuation of damp weather, 
moderate fires should be made for the sake of the plants, if 
])laced in rooms not occupied. The window shutters should 
also be closed at night. a. 

7 1 f). JVew Method of rendering' Asfjorafi'us more product i vt , 
and (if prodtichiff it every Month in the Year, 

The flowers «f asparagus are found, on* a strict examina- 
tion, to be ditccious, although arrangtHl by ljiima;us, and 
other botanists, as hermaplir^te. 

Those individuals which bear berries have abortive sta- 
mina, and those which have perfpr i, stamina, arc destitute of 
pistils, or, at least have only ahonive ones. 

Therhalc plants throw «ip a far greater quantity of shouts 

' than the female ones, although not quite equal to them iu 

rise. ft 

% 
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In the formation, ftiorcfcre, of beds, tlic male plapts on^ 
should be selected, which may easily be done by not plant- 
ing them from th(f seed bed until they have flowered. 

When the plants are one year old, transplant tpein into 
the pthcr n^ls, at six inches distance; let dieiii lemain* 
there ui^il they flower, which will be, in(, ftiost of thbui, in 
the second \ ear; put a small sticlg to each male ])lunt,«Ui 
mark them ; anti pull up the females, unleas yow choose tb 
make small plantation wWi soifle of tli^m, to provti tliL 
truth of the experiment. 

As asparagus is esteemed one of the greatest delicacies 
which the ea’-d n atFords, no p i son fond of it should be un- 
acquainted with the method ui* i)roauc4lJ; it in every month 
of the year. • , •• 

Totiftirds tlieciul of July, fcspeeially ifit he raiii\ weather, 
flit down the stalkc, of the asparagus^ fork uj) tin' beds, and 
rake them siiiooth If it be dry, water tlKm with ij^edrain- 

• iiigof a dunghill ; but, inslAd of lea\in,\ them icmnd, leave 
them rather flat or hollow in the mitkllt, tlu better to retain 
the water or ftiin. In about twelve or •four tis n days, 
asparagus tv411 begin to impcjir, an^, if it be drj weather, 
eontiiiue Vatering once or twice a wo^*k. 

Hy this method, yc'u may cut asparagus till about tbe end 
of Se^ember, al which time the liot-be<ls will succeed this ; 
so that by making livt‘ or six hot-beds dflriiig the winter, 
you may have a*regular succession of it e\cry month of the 
year. • * 

Some persons will object to cutting the same beds twice a 
year: to ob»’iate this objection, leave two or three beds un- 
cut in spring, and make a few more beds, if veu choose to 
follow tw pi acticf . ^ 

jVs])aragus seed is very cheap ; noiF*is it necessary to u&e 
so much as was formerly used in making the beds. It is 
better to apply a littfc rotten dting on the tops of the beds, 
and to sow some V\’d every year, that you may have plenty 
of plants for forcing and making new beds. He not too 
ftpid of^continuiim ih^ old ones, when you peicriie they 
begin to fail , but make ncw«ones, and force the old roots. 

750. • To rais^^Saiad (juickl^. 

Steep lettuce-sccnl^ mustard^, cjesscs, &c., in ^quavita*. 

• Mix a little pigt oil's dung wifli some mould, and powdered 

Slacked lime. Ju forty-eight hours the salad will be pro- 
duced. •“* * 
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751. Liquor for destroying Caterpillars, Ants, and other 
Insects. 

Take ^ pound and three quarters of soap^ the sfuie quan- 
tity of. floWer of 4 sulphur^ two pounds of champignouL^ or 

{ lufFb^Sj and fifteen gallons of water. When t^e whole 
ie(^ been well mixed^ by the aid of a gentle heat^ sprinkle 
ttie insects with the liquor^ and it will instantly kill them. 

t , 1 

752. To destroy Ants. 

Ants are destroyed by opening the nest^ and putting in 
quick lime^ and thr/3wing water on it. 

753. ' Against thc^Blatta, or Covk-i oaches. 

Set a glazed baking-dish^ filled with small hecr^ sweetened 
with coarse brown sugar^ in the place infested ; and place a 
board against it^ as a bridge or ladder for the blatta to 
ascend. This is the best of all the remedies. 

t 

754. destroy Snails and Slugs. 

A few turnips, sliced and laidoi. the borders of the garden 
they infest, will attract them in the evening. 

755. ^ To destroy Grubs. ^ 

Cut a turf, and lay it with the grass downivards near tlie 
plai)t destroyed by the grul^ and it will attract him. 


756. To preserve Game in hot Weather. 

Game or poultry may be pj .served for a long time, by 
tying a string tight round the neck^ so as to exclude the air, 
and by putting a piece of charcoal into the vent. 

757. 9 To jmrify Jly^Mown 3Ieaf. 

It has been successfully proved, by many experiments, 
that meat entirely fly-blown has be:n syifficiently purificcl 
to make good broth, and had "not a disagreeable taste, by 
being previously put into a vesse|^ntaining a certain quan- 
tity of beer. The liquor will Oecome tainted, and have a 
putrid smell. 

7^8. , To detect Dampness in a Bei. 

Let your bed be first well walnned, and immeiliateh 
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tlic warining-pan is tdken aut, introduce between tke,slieet 9 » 
ill an inverted direetionj a clear glass goblet; after it has re- 
mained in that situation a few minutes^ examine it ; if found 
dry, and n^t tarnished with drops of wet, for there will often ^ 
ap])ear a slight cloud of steam, the bed is safe ; hut ii^drops * 
of wet or^damp adhere to the inside of th&f^ass, it isla cer- 
tain sign of a dump bed. Plven wearing apparel, when tn 
the person, will, in most parts of England, by tlie sf^plicatioil 
of a waaming-pan, stain glals with a slight steam, buUnot 
drojis of wet. Or, take off the sheets and sleep in the 
blankets. ^ 


7 59. Hints on waj miug Be^, 

In t^ing the coals into the warming-pan, reindVt tliere- 
froiu any black coals in a burning state, and scatter upon 
those in the pan a little common saU ; this will correct the 
^iniheallhy sulphuicous \apoi^ of the coals, and pre\iint their 
suffocating smull. 

760. • Beef Tea. *' , 

Take l()an1[>cef, a pound, cut it iif thin tliccs, put tt into 
a (|uart of water, boil it a quarter of an hour ; then take out 
the mjat, mince it small, and boil it a quarter of an hour 
more, skimming it well. • • 

761. Approved Method of removing Bees, 

Set the hive wliere there is onfy a glimmering light ; Puni 
it up ; the queen first makes her anpearance : once in pos- 
session of licr y ou are master of all the rest ; put lier into 
an empty hive, whither she will be followed by the other 
bees. • ^ ^ 

762. Vstful Mithod of preserving Bees , as lately adopted in 

• Anmdfa, 

• 

Instead of destroying whole swarms in th^r hives, to get 
the honey when the hives are full, they clear them out into 
a*fresh4iive, tvhiUrthLy takt^ the combs out of tlie old one ; 
and they prevent their j^nshing in winter by putting a great 
quantity of honey into a^^y wide earthen vessel, covering 
its surface with pap^, examwfitted on, and prickftd fulhof 
holes with a large pm ; this bein^ pressed by the weight of 
the bees keeps a fresh supply continually arising. Their 
most fatal destftiction by severe cold they preveiff^ \aking 
as many large tubs as tlief have liivcs, and knocking out the 
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heads^ tl^ey Bet the other end in ^he gxound^ laying a bed of 
dry earth or chopped hay in it, of six inches deep ; over this 
they place the head knocked ont^ and then make a small 
wooden trough for the ])a6sage of the bees ; this is transfixed 
through a Jiole cut through each side of the tjjbJ at such a 
height as to lay*on the false bottom, on which is placed the 
covered disli of libney for the food of the bets, leaving a 
proper sppce over this, covered with strong matting ; they 
then fill up the tub with more dry earth, or chopped hay, 
heaping it up in'tlie form of a cone, to kiip out the rain, 
and wreatjk iiig it over with straw on account of the warmth, 
'rhis iiutliod is so secure, that out of a huiidied tubs, a few 
winters since, uhcii this experimtut was tried, not one of 
them was known to, fail. The epaantit) of hom y this way 
obtained has been amazing, ajid besides, must every year 
increase, wherever the example is followed. 

763. Tit make Boifl^jt 

This may be done without luting or grinding, and coiibists 
in,,oniy having a pl^oove round the neck, into which the cap 
fits, so that the groove may be charged with Vater or mer- 
cury. ' * 

76t. Tiihnsee the Cilau Sioppkw of Smcllinf*' BottUx and 
' Diranters, 

I. 

Hub tin* neck of the bottle up and down with a small key, 
liitwng the head of the stiopiKT every time, which will in 
general loosen it. 

766. Todiscovrr irhcther Flour be adulterated with Whiten iuir 
or Ckilk. '* 

Mix with the dour some juice of lemon or good viiugai ; 
if the flour be pure they will remain together at rest, but if 
there he a mixture of whitening or chaik, .l fermentation, or 
working like yeast, will ensue. The aclulterated meal is 
whiter and heavier than the good. "Hie quantity that an 
ordinary tea- cup will contain l\as heAi ffl^and to weij^h more 
than the quantity of genuine by four drachms and 
nineteen grains troy. A *• 

766. ^Another. 

Po ur bo iling water on some slices of hreaci, and then drop 
in soiAlP^irits of vitriol. This wiU produce a violent hissing 
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and ebullition, if tficreflje a^y of the above ingredie\|ts. For 
quicker despatch, the vitriol may be poured on the Thread* 
itbclf. Vinegar and Jhicc of lemons will have the same effect, 
but in a slighter degree. 

767. * JVai* JktefM of making Flour withoui Grain, • 

Take turnips, potatoes, parsnips aiyl white beet ; grind os 
grate them fine ; then put the substj^nce into water; and let * 
it reinaiia therein several hoihrsj then strain off the watfir, 
and add fresh water in quantity sufficient to cover the sub- 
s^ncc. Continue to repeat this ]>roccss until iffie water 
pours off quite clear. Then strain ar^l press the w£^er from 
the veg(^tablc substance, whicli* is to be dried on a kiln, or 
other pijopcr convenience. AVhea tUe* substance fe* quite 
»lry, grind it in a corn or otheis proper initl, until it becomes 
line flour. Either of the above vpgetaycs alone, or any two 
jjr more of them mixed together, and prepared aj^before 
q)ccified, will answer for thd purpose. The foregoing de- 
scription is for ti^c making coarse or common flour ; when the 
b( si or fine flour is to be made, pare or peel the rind off* tb^* 
\egctal)kh yd Are they are gyround or grated. Then pursue 
fht* .>jime process as with the coarse or qommon flour. 

79j nrvent Children from eating their Food too (jnhkh/. 

Children, wlicif very young, get into the lirfbit of eating 
tin :r food too quickly, particulasly fruit, and other sub- 
stances of which tliey are fond. To pre^t'nt their acquirifig 
this habit, amusing devices might he employed, as cutting 
an apple, a pear, a j)iece of cake, or any otlicr article of the 
same sort, .into a number of raccefe, arranging them in lines 
like an army, with one as an ^cer in tho centre, and telling 
lh*’m that tlie whole army must be devoured, piece hy piece, 
and in a regular mariyor ! This diiterests little children so 
much, that they s^n prefer it to a more spgedy mode of 
eoiihumption. 

7(iif. To^fn event tha Fm mation of Crust ujfon the Inside of 

l*ut into the tea-kettle a nm ^ster-shcll, and keep it com. 
stantly there, it will attract tiie st 9 ny particles thal <ire m 
the water to itself and prv'veiit their forming upon the tea- 
kettle. 
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Ot^ the shell occasions a^saj^cahle noise^ regularly 
Vlean the inside of the kettle. No crust forms on common 
saucepans which are cleaned whenever \hey are used. 

770. . ^ Coffee. 

The infusioii or decoction of the roasted seeds of the 
cotfee-berry, when not too strong, is a wholesome, exhi- 
, hiratingj^ and strengthening beverage ; and when mixed with 
it large proportion of milk, is a proper article of diet for 
literary and sedentary people. It is especially suited to per- 
sons adduced in years. People who are bilious and liable 
to costivcncss should abstain from it. When drank very 
strong, it proves stimulating and heating in a considerable 
degre^^creating thirsl and producing watchfulness. By an 
abusive indulgence In this drink, the organs of digestion are 
impaired, the appetite is destroyed, nutrition is impeded, and 
einacialion, general dtbilit^, paralytic affections, and nervous 
fever, Ire brought on. • • 

771. ^ Hhc ViHues of Coffee. ^ 

0 Coffee accelerates digestion, corrects empties, removes 
colic* and flatulencies* It mitigates hcad-aclie§, cherishes 
the animal spirits, takes away listlessiiess and languor, and 
is serviceable in rll obstructions arising from languj^l circu- 
lation. It j[s a wonderful restorative to emaciated constitu- 
tions, andhigbly refresbing to the studiouo and sedentary. 

The habitual use of coftee would greatly promote sobriety, 
being in itself a cordial stimulant ; it is a most powerful 
antidote to the temptation of spirituous liquors. 

It will be found a welcome beverage to the robust la- 
bourer, who would despiss a lighter (h^ink. 

772. • To cleen Gold and Silver Lace. 

Sew the lace in linen cloth, and boil it in a pint of water, 
and two ounces of soap; ftnd then wash the lace in waters 

773. To restore the Lustre of Glasses tarnished by Af^e or 

Accident- ^ 

Strew on them powdered fulle|Vea!R.h, carefully cleared 
from sand, &c. and pib then^Arefully with a Ijncn cloth. 
Oxide of tin (putty) would j>^aps be better. 

774. To clean FlinU^ass Bottles, Decanters, Sfc. Sfc. 
lloll UP, in small pieces, souie whited-hrown or blotting- 
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pa})cr; then wet and soap 4lie same; put them iQtq the 
vessel^ with a little lu^e-warm water ; shake them well for a ' 
few minutes ; then rmse the glasib with clean water, and it 
will be as bright and clear as when new from the shops. 

77.>. * clean Mahogany Furniture* • * , 

Three pennyworth of alkanet root, Ciie pint of cold drawn* 
linseed oil, two pennyworth of rose j)ink; put therib into a ' 
pan, and let them stand all night : then take some of this 
mixture, rub it over the tables or chairs, and let it remain 
one hour ; then take a linen cloth and rub it well oif, and it 
will leave a beautiful gloss on the furniture. • 

Jf the pinky shade occasioned by the alkanet root and pink 
is disagreeable, they may be omitted in* pajt or entirely. 

» 

7 7 C . To clean Turl ey^ Carpets. 

*'l'o revive the colour of a Tvypkey carpet, beat it weli with 
.1 stick till the dast is all got out ; then, with a lemon or 
sorrel juice, takeout the spots of ink, if^hi%parpct be stained 
witli any ; was]^ it in cold water, and afterwards shake outb 
all the water from the threads of ihe*carpet. Wlien tt is 
thoroughly dry, rub it all over with -the crum of a hot 
wheattnjoaf; and, if the weather is veryiiuc, hang it out 
in the open air a night or two. , , 

777. To clean Marble. 

• 

Muriatic acid, either dilutc^l or pure, as occasion may if- 
([uire, ])roves eflicacious. if too strong, it will deprive the 
marble of its polish, which may be easily restored by tlie use 
of a piece o{ felt, with some powder of putty or trij^li, with 
either making use of water. ^ ^ _ 

11H* Mixture for cleaning Stone Stg.irs, Hall Pavements^ 6^c. 

Boil together half, a pint each of size and stoi^e blue water, 
with two table-spooniuls of whitening, and two cakes of 
pipe^n iker’s clay, in about two quarts of water. Wash the 
stones over witn a flannft sliglitly wetted in this mixture ; 
and, when dry, rub thernlith dannel and a brush. Some 
persons retommend beer, Mk water is> much better for the 
purpose. • • ^ ^ 
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779,* ^'he Danger of Children eating gilt Gingerbread, or 
any Article covered with such u Composition, 

Thtfe are frequently sold eatable things^ as images of 
sugar7&c. haying on them what people ima.gine to 6e gold 
leaf, but which is, in reality, leaves of copper, beat out in 
limitation of it, whichfis so dangerous a poison as to demand 
• the interference of govj^^nment, to prevent the sale of such 
aaticles ; irreparable mischief having been occasiom;d without 
suspicion of the cause. 

7fl0. German Furniture Gloss, or Polishing Wax for Make- 
^ajiy,6^c, 

CuVin small pieces a quarter of a pound of yellow wax ; 
and, melting it in a inpkin, add an ounce of well pouncled 
colophony, or black rosin The wax and colophony being 
both r'^elted, pour in, by degrees, quite warm, two ounces m 
oil or spirit of turiientine. When the whole is thoroughly 
mixed, pour it into a tin or earthen pot, and keep it covered 
/or use. The method of applying it to the fprnitiire, which 
must be hrst w^ell du..ted and chicaned, is by s])reading a little 
of this composition ton a pkee of woollen cloth, and well 
rubbing the wood with it; and, in a few days, the gloss u ill 
be as hrm ,an(l^fast as varnish. 

781. Method of clcttnijig and indnhing Rusty Sin I, 

^ After well oiling the rusty pails of the steel, let it remain 
two or three days in that state; then wipe it dry with clean 
rags, und polish with emery or pumicc-slone, on hard wootl. 
Frequently, however, a little unslaked lime, finely pow- 
dered, will be suffigignt after the oil is cleaned oft*. Where 
a very high degree of polish is requisite, it will be 'most ef- 
fectually obtained by using a paste composed of finely levi- 
gated blood-stone and spirits of wine! Bright bars, howeviT, 
are admirably cleaned, in a few minutes, by using a small 

S ortion of fine corned emery, and afterwards finishing with 
our of emery or rotten-stox^ : of Ivhich may oe had at 

any ironmonger's. This last v^‘*'Bimplc method, will, ik v- 
baps, render any other super^lous. 

T82. To preserve Metals from Rust, 

Anoint them with spermaceti oil. , 
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783. 


For cleaninff l^eel or Iron-polished Stoves, • , 


Stoves may be adiflirably cleaned^ in a few minutes^ by 
using a small portion of fine corned emery-stone ; and after- 
wards ^nishifig with flour of emery or rotten-stone, ciJthcr of 
which may^be ootained at any ironmonger’s. • ’ , 

78 1. llou) tojudfre the Properties Jtf Nutmegs, • 

The largest, heaviest, and nwst uifictuous of nutmegs are 
to be chosen, such as are the shape of an olive, and of the 
most fragrant smell. 


78.J. Method of making Stilton Chgese. w 

Take the night’s cream, and put it to^the morning’s new 
milk, witli the rennet ; when t|}e curd is (^me it is not to be 
broken, as is done with other cheeses, but take it out with a 
soil dish all together, and place it on !i sic've to drain m- 
(Thally, and, as it drains, keep gradually pressing if till it 
becomes firm anil dry ; then place it Jn a wooden hoop ; 
afterwards to be kept dry on boards, turnetV frequently, with 
cloth-binders rfuncl it, which are to be^ tightened as occq^ioif 
requires. * * * 

In some dairies the cheeses, after being taken out of the 
wooden ^loop, are bound tight round with a cloth, which 
cloth is changed every day until the cheese^ becomes firm 
enough to support Itself ; after the cloth is takefl away, they 
are rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, with 
a brush ; and if the weather is damp or ihoist, twice a da^ ; 
and even before the cloth is taken off, the top and bottom are 
’ivt'll rubbed every day. 

N. B. — The dairy-maid mqgt riot be disheartened if she 
docs not succeed perfectly in her first attempt. • ^ 


786. Colouring for Cheese, 

The colouring fox' cheese is, or at least shouM be, Spanish 
annotto : but as soon as colouring WKsainc general in this coun- 
try,* a col^r of an a^ltirated kind was exposed for sale in 
almost every shop ; the if^htbf a guinea and a half of real 
Spanish annotto is sufficient for a cheese of fifty pounds 
weight. If a considerable pVuof the cream of th^nightj^ 
milk be taken for butt^T, more colouring will be rcqfiinic. 
The leaner the cheese is the more colouring it requires. 
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The inannereof using annotto is to tie up^ 'in a linen rag^ 
0 the quantity deemed sufficient^ and put it into half a pint 
of warm water over night.^ This infuyon is put into the tub 
of milk^ in the morning, with the rennet infusion ; dipping 
the rag into thcmilk^ and rubbing it against tho palm of the 
han^d as long fs any colour runs out. ^ 

•• t , 

J87. A Tuew Method of rearinff Povliry lo Advantage ; 
• eommitnkaiQd hy Mrs, UOyley io ihc Society of Arts, t^'c, 

keep a large stock of poultry^ which are regularly fed 
in a morning upon steamed potatoes chopped small^ and at 
noon they have barley ; they are in high condition, tractable, 
and lay a very great quantity of eggs. 1 n the poultry-yard is 
a sm^ll building, siipilar to a pigeon cote, for the hens to 
lay in,^ with frames covered with net to slide before each 
nest ; the house is dry, light; and well ventilated, kept free 
from dirt, by baving^the nests and walls white wa«:hed two 
or three times a year, and the floor covered once a week with 
fresh ashes : when I wish to procure chickens, 1 take the op> 
portunity of settmg^many hens together, ''onfining each to 
her respective nest ; a boy attends morning and evening to 
let any ofl' that appeal restless, and to see that tl>ey return to 
their proper places*; when they hatch, the chickens arc 
taken away, and a second lot of eggs allowed them to set 
again, by which means they produce as numerous a brood a? 
before ; 1 put the chickens into long wicker cages, placed 
against a hot wall, at tliQ back of the kitchen fire, and with 
tm;m are artiflcia> mothers for the chickens to run under ; 
they are made of boards about ten inches broad, and 
fifteen inches long, supported by two feet in the front, four 
inches in height, and by a board at the back two inches in 
height, r The roof and bacK’ are lined with lamVs-skinb 
dressed with the wool upon them. The roof is thickly per- 
forated with holes for tbc heated air to escape; they are 
formed without bottoms, and have a flanucl curtain in front, 
and at the ends, for the chickens to run under, which they 
apparently do by instinct. The cages are kept perfectly dry 
and clean with sand or moss. Theabriire is a proper size for 
fifty or sixty new hatched chickes^, but as they increase in 
size, they of course require O/Uarger mother. VJhen they 
hre a wnck old, and the weather fine, the boy carries them 
and their artificial mother, to the grass-plot, nourishes and 
keeps them warm, by placing a long narrow tin vessel, filled 
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with liot-watcr/at jtbc^ack of the artificial Inother, which 
will retain its heat ihr tnrec liours^ and is then rcnevmfreshi 
from the steamer, lifi the evening they are driven into their 
cages, and resume their station at the hot wall, till they are 
nearly thrce^ceks old, and able to go into a small rodm, ap- 
propriffted to fhat purpose. The room is furnished .with 
frames similar to the artificial mothers, ^aced round Che 
floor, and with perches convemcntly*arranged forjthem t^, 
roost upon. ^ • 

When I first attempted to bring up poultry intheabdvc 
way, 1 lost immense numbers by too great heat ly^d suffo- 
cation, owing to the roofs of the mothers not being sufficiently 
ventilated; and when that evil was rrtncdjed, I hacb another 
serious one to encounter; I fodnd clyckfcns brought ^up in 
this waw did not thrive upon th^ foo(t«I gave tnSh, and 
many of them’ died, till 1 thoflght of getting coarse barley- 
meal, and steaming it till quite* softf the boy feeds them 
grith this and minced potatoes alternately ; he is sAbo em- 
ployed rolling u» pellets of dough, made of coarse wheat 
flour, which he llirows to the chickens^ sSKcite them to eat, , 
thereby causing them to grow surprisingly. Hens kept 
mine are, gnd having the «ame confcniences, will readily 
set four times in a season, and by setting twice each time, 
they would produce, at the lowest calculation, eighty chicken'* 
eacii, wnicli would soon make them very plontiful.’* 

• • 

7SS. Rulcitfor pluck inje Geese, 

ixeese destined for breeding in farm-yJrds, and which are 
what arc called old geese, may indeed be plucked thrice a 
year without inconvenience, at an interval of seven weeks ; 
hut younp^oncs, before they |je subjected to this operation, 
must have attained to the age of thirteen or foiirtqfli wealis, 
and especially those soon destined for the table, because 
they would become meagre, and lose their quality. 

• • 

7^9. To improve the Down. ofGccs(. 

The Baturc of t he fco d contributes very much to the 
value of the down, anert^^e* strength of feathers the par- 
ticular taken of geese um no less influence. 1 1 has been 
remarked, that in places wh\e^these birds find a gre|it desl 
of water, they are nof so much subject to vermin, and fur- 
nish feathers of a better quality. 
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790. * To ascertain the Proj)ertics of Goose Down, 

There is a sort of maturity^ in regard to down^ which may 
easily discovered, as it then falls of itself; if removed too 
soon^it will not keep, and is liable to be attacked by \.orms. 
Ifran geese furnish more than those which are f?t, and are 
also more esteemed. Tanners ought never to suffer feathers 
' to be pifiled from geese some time aftiT they arc dead, for 
th# purpose of being sold ; tney generally smelUbad, and 
become matted ; none but those plucked from living geese, 
or which have been just killed, ought to be introduced into 
commerce. In the latter ease the geese must be plucked 
soon, and in such a manner that the operation may be ter- 
ininatOu before thi^are entirely cold; the feathers .are then 
much better. 

791. yb prevent Inconvenience Jro7n Ferspiraiion of the 

Halids, , . * 

Ladies who wojk lace or embroidery som^ftimes suffer in- 
‘ Qsnvenience from the perspiration on their hands ; which 
may be remedied, by rubbing the hands frequently with a 
little dry wheaten bran. 

792. Ev^ry Family to make their own Swrit Oil 

It is reporied, a person is ^oing to takd' out a patent for 
making a small liand-mill, for every family to make thtir 
o\r/i sweet oil. This may easily be done, by grinding or 
beating the seeds of white poppies into a paste*, then boil it 
in water, and skim off tlie oil as it rises; one bushel of seed 
weighs fifty pounds, and produces two gallons of oil. Of 
the sweet olive oil sold, on^-tialf is oil of jioppies. The 
poppies will grow in any garden ; it is the large-head white 
lK)ppy, sold by apothecaries. Large fields are sown with 
poppies in France and Flanders, for the ^rpose of express- 
ing oil from, their seed for food. Vide loth and 11th 
vols. of Bath Society Papers, where a premium of twelve 
guineas is offered for the greatest [taroher of acres** sown 'in 
1808 and 1809. When .the seeds is' taken out, the poppy 
head when dried is boiled to mi extract, which Ig sold at 
frfpo shillings per ounce, and »i€' is to be preferred to opium, 
which now sells very high. Large fortunes may be ac- 
quired by the cultivation of poppies. Some acres of it are 
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now sown near Cambridge^ f nd of late years tlso at* ^nfield/ 
in Middlesex. * • 

White poppies arc^ however, a* very precarious crop in the 
climate of Britain ; except, perhaps, in Devon, and the 
more ^outh^l^ districts. . * 

793. • • To take Mildew out oj^LinAn, ^ 

Take soap, and rub it well : then^crape some fide chalk, 
and rub 4hat also in thclineh; lay it on the grass; a»it 
dries wet it a little, and it will come out at twice doing. 

794. To make Vineffar with the Refuse of Bee^hivee, after 

the Horwtf is gxtrajcied.f 

Wheib honey is extracted from «the egmbs by nfeans of 
pressure, take the whole mast, break and separate it, and 
into each, tub or vessel put one •part «f combs and two of 
^ater ; place them in the sun^^if his rays possess a sufficient 
power; or in a warm place, and cover tnem with cloths. 
Fermentation tal^es place in a few day{ and continues from 
eight to twelve^days, according to the higher or lower tem« 
peraturc of« the situation itt which Ihe operation is per- 
formed. During the fermentation, stir toe matter from 
time to time, and press it down with the hands, that it may 
be pcrfStly soaked. When the fermentation if» over, put 
the matter to drain upon sieves or strainers. A4 the bottom 
of the vessels will be found a yellc^w liquor, which must be 
thrown away, because it would soon contiact a disagreeable 
smell, which it would communicate to the vinegar. Then 
wash the tub^ put into them the water separated from the 
other matter; it immediately bc^ns to turn sour; when 
the tubs miAt be again covered^with cloths, and ki pt mo- 
derately warm. A pellicle or skin is formed on tteir silP 
face, bicneath which the vinegar Requires strength; in a 
month’s time it begins tb be sharp ; it must be left standing 
a little longer, and then put into a cask, of whidh the bung- 
hole is left open, and it may then be used like any othtr 
vinegar. • 

795. The^est Method ^^btaininff pure Stft Wafer for 
Medicinal Purj^seSy \iff/i(nit distilling it. , ^ mm 

Place an earthen pan in the field^ at a considerable di- 
stance from the spioke of any town, to catch the rain as it 
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falls from the clouds. The water should be put iuto per- 
fectly clean bottles^ and the corks well secured with wax, 
and if the bottles are put Into a cool place^ the water will 
keep siYeet for several years. 

^ Warm Water, 

• f 

• AVarm water is prdserable to cold water, as a drink, for 
persons Vho are subjectito dyspeptic and biUous complaints, 
.iml it may be taken more freely than cold watery) and con- 
sequently answers better as a diluent for carrying off bile, 
4 nd removing obstructions in the urinary secretion in cases 
of ntonecand CTavel. .When water, of a temperature equal 
CO that of the numan body, is used for drink, it proves con- 
sidorabfy stimulant/ anda is particularly suited to dyspeptic, 
bilious, gouty, and chlorotic subjects. 

?{i7. Proper Method of makinfr Toast and Water ^ and tlu 
Advantages resulting therefrom. 

Take a slice eit ffne and stale loaf-bread, cut very thin, 
^as thin as toast is ever cut) and let it be carefully toasted 
on both sides, until if be comjprefely browned qH over, but 
nowise blackened of burned in any way. Put this into a 
common deep stone or china jug, and pour over it, from the 
tea-kettle, as much clean boiling water as you wish to make 
into drink. *Much depends on the water being actually in a 
boiling state. Cover thejug with a «aucer or plate, and let 
the drink cool ufltil it be quite cold ; it is then fit to be 
used : the fresher it is made the better, and of course the 
more agreeable. The above will be found a pleasant, light, 
and highly diuretic drink. It is peculiarly prateful to the 
Spinach, and excellent for carrying off the effects of any ex- 
cess in drinking. It is also a most excellent drink at meals, 
and may be used in the summer time, if more agreeable to 
the drinker, • 

798. To manage Ripe Fruit for a Dessert. 

Take some fruit-baskets of op*»’«^rk, cover them with 
large leaves, and at seven o’cloc^in the morning go out and 
^‘rather the fruit. AVhen you; have carefully choken what is 
npe,'‘and laid it handsQm^in the thasket, let it be placed 
in a cool, but not damp room, till it is wanted. When the 
ripest gathered, the rest are to be preserved ; and with 
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respect to birds, sotne Mme Jwigs and trap cS^s should 
placed, and lines of feathers hung about the place. * 

799, Walnut Ketchup, 

Tal|p half a Jbushel of green walnuts, before the shell is 
formed, aj^d grind them in a crab mill, 0 { beat them* in- a 
marble mortar ; then squeeze out thejuices through a coar*^ 
cloth, and wring the cloth well to ^et all the juice^out, and* 
to every ^lon of juice put a %uart of red wine, a quarter of 
a pound of anchovies, the same of bay salt, one ounce of all- 
spice, two of long or black pepper, half an ounc#of cloves 
and mace, a little gingcf and horse-radish, cut ^ slices; 
boil all together till reduced to^alf tne quantity; pour into 
a pan; when it is cold bottle it,,cofk«it tight, and "it will 
be fit to use in three montl^. If you have any pickle 
left in the jar after your walnuts, are qsed, to every gayon of 
pickle put in two heads of garlic, a quart of red vune, an 
bunce. each of cloves and mdbe, Ions, black, and Jamaica 
pepper, and boil them all together tilUit is reduced to half 
the quantity, pdhr it into a pan, and the iiext day bottle 
for use, and cArk it tight. ^ » • 

500. To cork and preserve Cider in Bottles, 

Good? corks are highly necessary, and if soaked before 
used in scalding water, they will be the more nliant and ser- 
viceable ; and by laying the bottles so that tne liquor may 
always keep the cork wet and swelled, will much preserv^t. 

501. To make excellent Punch, 

One tea^poonful of Coxwell's acid salt of lemons, a quar- 
ter of a pound of sugar, a quaft of wa^r nearly boiling, half 
a pint of rum, and a quarter of a pint of brahS^ ; a lutlc 
lemon peel may be added, or in pl^ce thereof, a few drops of 
essence of lemon. • * , 

802. To make a pleasant, sober, and refreshing Drink for 

Take one bottle of sflbry (but Madeira is preferable), 
two bottlSs of cider^ one of oerry, and one gill of brandy ; 
and after those ingred^nts are Ihix^, take two lemdns, pffie 
the rind as thin as possible ; then slice the lemons, and put 
the rind and lemons into a cup ; to these add a J^tle grated 
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nutmeg jand powdered sugar^ to paakent palatable : stir them 
\ogether , then toast a biscuit very brown^ and throw it hot 
into the liquor It is generally found k pleasant draught at 
dinner^ and produces no bad«nect8 on those who dnnk it in 
moderation. ^ 

fttfS. To mike t\^ German Liquor ^ Mum. » 

Mum ls made of various sorts of grain^ in the followmg 
prqportions to seven bushels of whtattn malt^ add one 
bushel of oatmeal^ one bushel of ground beans> aiKl«a vanety 
of other triicks, as the tops of dr^ wild thyme, &c.j also 
ton ntw-laid eggs These articles ought to be infus^ in 
sixty-three gallons ,of water boiled down to forty-one, 

804*. To extract S jrupjrom Indian Corn. * 

The young spikes, when they arc beginning to form, pos- 
sess a v^ery agreeable sacchanne taste. Ten pounds of them 
squeezed in a stone mortar, nnd tht luice expressed, aftet 
the leaves are stnnped off, will give about four pounds of a 
ipilky 3 Uice, whiim, when danfieil, and evaporated to the 
conmtena of a syrup, will be^found very agreeable to the 
palate This vegetable will grow in England froth the seed, 
sown in good sod.^ 

805. • Exullent Ritter for the Stomach. 

One ounce of gentian root sliced, one ounce of fresh nnd 
of i lemon, two drq^hms Of cardamom seeds bruised, three 
drachms of Seville orange peel , pour a pint and a half of 
boding water over the ingredients, let it stand an hour, then 
decant the clear liquor, and take a wine glass full two or 
three tunes a day. t 

sh(ft.i,l^ be kept dosely covered after the water is put in 
the ingredients. 

806 Ti^ detect Sugar of Lead in HTincs. 

The tincture oi orpiment converts wine so adulterated to 
d black colour 


807. 




A Test for discovering in tf/me, Metals that are in- 
jurious to the Health. % • 

'^^Ths property of hter of^^lphur,«and of hepatic gas, in 
precqntating lead of a black colour, has been long known 
and that ^viroperty has been made use to ascertain the 
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goodness of wine/ in «he preparation of the Itguof jtroba- 
tortus Wurtemhergiensis. * 

But in trying wints which we* suspect to be adulterated^ 
that proof does more harm than good ; because it jtrecipi- 
tates 4he ir^ the same colour with the pemiciaftis lead ; * 
by which means^ some dealers of rc6i^ctable%;haracter^h»ve 
b^n ruinkl. J * 

It was wanting, therefore, to findr an agent which would* 
discover nothing in wine but avhat ^as prejudicial to health. 
This is accomplished by the following test, which precipi- 
tates lead and copper of a black colour, arsenic o£mn orange 
colour, &c. but does not iron, which being innoccnt^or rather 
salutary, to the human constitution, get^*into a ^eat num- 
ber of different sorts of wihe by varidU^ accidents. • • 

Recetpt for the Test Liquo^. — Slix e^ual parts of oyster 
shells, and crude sulphur reduced to a fine powder^ and put 
the mixture in a crucible. Heat this in a wind ^furnace, 
%nd suddenly raise the heat till the crucible is exposed to a 
white heat for ^fteen minutes. • Wh^ the mass is cool, re- 
duce it to a poif’der, and keep it in a botde well corked. 

To make the liquor, put 120 gra^s of this powdgr afid 
ISO grains of cream of tirtar into a strong bottle full of 
common water, which has been boiled* for an hour, and suf- 
fered te cool. Cork the bottle immediately, and shake it 
from time to time. After having stood a Tew'hours, pour 
off what is clear *of the liquor into ounce phials, after having 
previously put into each of them twenty drops of spinji of 
sea salt ; and then stop them well wiA wax mixed with a 
little turpentine. 

One part of this liquor, mixed with three parts of wine 
adnlterated, will discover, l^a very sensible black precipi- 
tate, the smallest quantity of lead, copper, &c. Iniipwill i^arp 
no effect on any iron it may contain. When the precipita- 
tion is made, iron may be discovered by saturating the wine 
remaining, when poured off, with & salt^f tartar, when 
the liquor becomes instantly black. 

Cure wines remain perfectly clear after the addition of 
tlus liqilbr. . 


808. Smbstituie for Human MiUc, where, from any Cir* 
cumstance, it <;pnnot procured for Children.^ 

In a quart of water boil two ounces of hartshorn shaving 
over a gentle firs^ till the whole is reduced to pint ; mix 
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Wis twic^ its quantity of cpw’s imilk, and the addition 
\){ a Ifttle sugar. This forms for children a proper aliment^ 
approaching nearly to the nature of huinan milk. 


809. Tq make old Mans Milk : a nutritiouf (and pi^f^asant 

‘ • Beve^ge. 

, Beat up the yolk of^in egg in a bowl or basin) and then 
* mix with it some cream or milk^ and a little sugar^ accord- 
ing to the quantify wanted^ aild let them be thor 9 ughly in- 
corporated. A glass of spirits^ or more, is to be then poured 
gradually' into the mixture, so as to prevent the milk or 
creani frpm curdling. , This mixture will be found useful to 
travellers who ar^, obliged to coipmence their journey early, 
particularly if the wedth^ be cold and damp. , 

t 

810. ,To prevent disqgreeqhle Smells from Privies, Night 

^ Chairs, 

Milk of lime (water in which lime has been slaked, and 
which is whitened bjr the #ne particles of .that substance) 
must be mixed with a Icy of ashes, or soapy )yater that has 
been* used in washing, then thrown into tlie sink of the 
privy, it will destroy <5ie olTensive smell. By these means, for 
the value of a fenr pence, any collection of filth ij;hatever 
mi^ be neiyraljaed. 

For the night-chair of sick persons, put«within the vessel 
half a pound of quicklimq^ half an ounce of powdered sal- 
animoiiiac, and water one pint : this will prevent any dis- 
agreeable odour. 

Remarks. — Quicklime, or even linae just slaked, answers 
the purpose wiuout any addition. It is the only thing used 
in camp^. particulady^ in hot^6ountries, to keep Ihe ditches 
fAtn crcHliig conta^dn. 


811. Economy in Fuel, . 

A saving of nearly one-third of the coal consumed in Lon- 
don may & made by the following easy means: — ^let the 
coal ashes, which are usually. throfouihto the dust bin, 'be 
preserved in a comer of the coal Yme, and make your ser- 
vants add to them from your coial heap, an equal jp&rt of the 
iflMkll or slack, whicn is*ido smalt, to be retamed in the 
mte, and pour a small qhantity of water upon the mixture. 
When you make up your fire, place a feq^ round coals in 
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front, and throw seme^f thjs mixture behind , it saves tliJ 
trouble of sifting your ashes* mvcs a warm and plealaflt firef 
ind a very small paA only will remain unbumt 


S12 • Another Method, • 


In\nanaging your £res during the dayf first la>«o^i 
>>hovel-iu{L of the dust and ashes frorl undhr the grate, then 
i ftw coals, then more ashes, and Afterwards a jew mof^. 
coals, and thus proceed tilkyour ^ate is properly filled, 
placing a few round coals m front You will find mat \ht. 
ashtb retain the heat better than coals alone , yoi^will have 
less smoke, a pleasant fire, and a very little waste h ft st 
night , • • • 


813 • Economy in 'Findef,^ 

The very high price of paper, at present, renders tht 
saving of even the smallest quantity t>f linen or cottdh rsj^s 
^f consequence, jas they sell ■pery dear, trifling as if may be 
thought, yet it ^11 be found that a cqpsiderabh quantity of 
rags may be saVbd in a family, by using asunder for hghtmg 
matches the contents of the common |nufilrs collected jn tfie 
course of the evemng. * 


814 • Valuable Pi*operites of Cherry Gum. 

The gum tha^ exudes from the trunk and lyAiches of the 
cherry-tree, is equal to gum-arabic Hasselquist relates that, 
durinu a siege, more than an hifiidredj;nen were kept a^\e 
for tvm montfis nearly, without any other sustenance than a 
little of this gum taken into the mouth sometimes, and suf- 
fered gradually to dissolve 

• •• 

81 5 To make a wholesome Food dflfashew ^ • 

(^ashew nuts may be prepared ^s food, by blanching them 
with hot water to«waA off the caustic oil, or roasting them 
in a pot hke coffee , but ca^e must be takAi to avoid the 
smoke, which is very acrid They may also be prepared by 
sdcting^hem on a fMjjvand bunung them at a candle The 
oil of the shell is abuncBSlat, i&d thoroughly roasts the kernel 
within •The kernel of the fre^ cashew nut is made into 
an emulsion, hke almonds, atd umversally used indthe West 
Indies * • * 
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916. Economy in CanSles^ 

In such candlesticks as are not mader to slide^ the candles 
are frequently permitted to burn in the socket to great waste, 
and to file injury of the candlestick ; this may be prewinted 
by taking out early the short piece of candle, placing it be- 
twixt three eomnion pvis stuck in an old cork, and putting 
»the cork >n the candlestick. 

Or rather mve a penny for dhat ingenious utens^, a save- 
all.*^ It is at least as cheap, and prevents the risk of setting 
iire to th^ house. 

817. Curious small Cakes of Incense for peffuming AparU 

, , ' ^ nients. 

Take equal quantities of li,^um rhodium, and anise, in 
powder, with a little ^powder of dried Seville orange peel, 
and thQ same of benzoin, or benjamin, and beat all to- 
gether in a marble mortar. Then, ad^ng seme gum dragon, 
or tragacanth, dissolved in rose-water, put ip a little civet ; 
l^at tne whole again together, make up tliis mixture into 
small cakes, and place them on paper to dry. ' Oqe of these 
cakes being burnt iq, the largest apartment, will diffuse a 
most agreeable odpur through the whole room. 

818. PolUhod *Tea Urns preferable to varnished o?ies, 

]Polished tea urns may be kept boiling with a much less 
expense of spirits or wine, than such as are varnished ; and 
the cleaner and brighter the dishes, and covers for dishes, 
which are used for bringing victuals to table, and for keeping 
it hot, the more effectimly wil^ they answer thaUpurpose. 

819. Management of Razor Straps. 

Most razor straps are spoiled by being left too dry ; a drop 
or two of sweet oil, frequently added to the strap, would re- 
medy this; and, after using the strap, passing the razor on 
the mside of a warm hand, gjves iJj^^oothest afad finest 
edge ; putting the razor in warm water makes it cut very 
keen, and perhaps nothing makes a better razor strap than 
•iocus martis, with a little swaet oil, rpbbed well on leather 
with a glass bottle. 
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820, To prevent Accidents from leaving a Poker id ^e 

The following invention is *equally simple and secure. 
Immediate j above that square part of the poker^ by black- 
smi&s called*the bit^ let a small cross of irqn, about an inch* 
and a hdf each way^ be welded in. • • * 

The good consequences of this simple contrivance wilUbe 
— Ist^ If the poker^ by the dre giyng way, should slip ouf^ 
it will probably catch on th^ed^e of the fender. • 

2d, If it should not^ it cannot injure the hearth or carpet, 
as the hot part of the poker will be borne up sonf^ inches. 

And 3d^ The poker cannot be run into the ^e further 
than the bit, which^ in regard*to a polislied poker^ is also of 
some consequence. • ^ •• 


891. Substitute for Tidfik or Cream. 

Where cream or milk cannot be got^ it is angexcellent 
substitute to beat up the wnole of a fresh egg, in a basin^ 
and then gradually to pour boiling till o\er it^ to prevent its 
curdling. It is difficulty from the tastCy to distin^sh the 
oompositipn from tea and rich cfeaiu. This mightf be of 
great use at seay as eggs may be preserved fresh in various 
ways. ^ • 


822. Iprful Properties of Celandilie,^ * 

The juice df this plant cures tetters and ring-wormsy 
destroys wartSy and cures the itcn. • * 


H23. Ajqdtcafion of the Roots of Fir-Trees or Pines. 

The routs or but-ends of ^r-trees will yield a considerable 
quantity of pitch and tary by foQomng management \g-~ 
Make a hole in the earthy a few inches deepy on me side of a 
hilly in whidi lay a crat of dayy aiid therein pile the fir-rootSy 
split and cut to tJfp length of not more than (hree feety upon 
bm of iron laid above the hole) and the logs piled up at the 
djstanoaof half an inch from each otheTy and each row laid 
crossway of«he otlki^!o any height required ; fire is to be 
set to the top of the pilcy and as it consumes the wood, the 
pitchy tHry and rosin, contained in the wood, melt and run 
from it into the holg below^lmd from thence by y sffiidl 
french into a large hole, made seveAd feet deep in the ground, 
to receive these ^products. 

T 5 
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8^. To prevent Beerjroia ((rowing flat. 

In a cask^ containing eighteen gallon^ of beer^ becoming 
vapid^ put a pint of ground malt^ susTOnded in a bagi^ and 
close thcf.l^ung perfectljr : the beer will be impro /ed d^ng 
the whole time of drawing it for use. "" 

895. To ^‘eover sour Beer. 

• • 

When beer h become sour^ %dd thereto some oyster shells 
calcined to whiteness^ or, in place thereof, a little fine chalk 
or whitingi Any of these will correct the acidity, and make 
It brisk and sparkling ; but it should not be long kept after 
sucli additions, otherwise it will spoil. 

b2(i. To restore p icked or stale Beer, 

To about a quart of stale b^, put half a tea-spoonful of 
salt orwormwood ; thife will restore the beer, and make it 
sparkle ivhen poured into a glacs, like bottled porter. 

897. Receipt for Blacking, 

' In ^irec pints of small beer, put two ounces tf ivory black, 
ana one pennyworth of Ibrown su^ar. As soon as they boil, 
put a dessert-spoonfurof sweet oil, and then boil slowly till 
reduced to a quart.* Stir it up with a stick every tivic it is 
used ; and pat k on the shoe with a brush when wanted. 

898. Another. 

iwo ounces of ivory blade; one tea-spoonful of oil of 
vitriol, one table-spoonful of sweet oil ; and two ounces of 
brown sugar ; roll the same into a ball, and to dissolve it add 
half a pint of vinegar. ^ u 

82Sr. ^ ' Another, 

Take ivory black and brown sugar-candy, of each two 
ounces ; of sweet oil a table-spoonful ; adc^gradually thereto 
a pint of vinegar, cold, and stir the whede till ^adually 
incorporated, ^ ^ 

830. Another, ^ 

To one pint of vinegar add half an ounce of^witridic 

^iTl, half an ounce of coppetid, two ounces of sugar-candy, 
and two ounces and a half of ivory black; mix the whole 
well together. , 
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831. * * Another. . . , 

Sw^t oil> half aif ounce ; ivory black and treacle^ of each 

half% pound; gum-arabic, half an ounce; vinegar, three 
pint^ boi) the vinegar, and pour it hot on the otp^r ingre- • 
dienes. * « 

832. Amther, 2 

^ • • 

Three ounces of ivory bls«:k, oite ounce of sugar-candy, 
one ounflb of oil of vitriol, one ounce of spirits of salt8,*one 
lemon, one table-spoonful of sweet oil, and ou^ pint of 
vinegar. — First mix the ivory black and sweet ou together, 
then the lemon and sugar-c^dy, ^th*a little fSnegar to 
(lualify the blacldng, then add yotir^ ’spirits of ^ts and 
vitriol, hnd mix them all well toother!* 

N. B. — The last ingredlenfe prevent the vitriol and salts 
from injuring the leather, and adcf to the lustre hf the 
•blacking. ^ • • 


833. • Another* • ^ 

Ivory blacl^ two ounces ; brown sugar, one ounce and*a 
half ; sweet oil, half a tabl^spoonfuC Mix them well, and 
then gradually add half a pint of small beer. — Proved* 

834.. * Another. ^ , 

A quarter of sf pound of ivo]^ black, a quarter of a pound 
of moist si^ar, a table-spoon^«of flour, a piece of tallow 
about the size of a walnut, and a small ^ece of gum-araBic. 
— Make a paste of the-flour, and while hot put in the tal- 
low, then the sugar, and afterwards mix the whole well 
together i|^ a (juart of water,^and' you will have a beautiful 
shining blacking. • , ^ , 


835. Easy Method of cUanir^ Bwjis and Shoes in the Winter^ 
time, so as to pi^veht soiling the Person, the Clothes, or the 
House. • • 

Whe]| the boots or shoes are covered with dirt, take them 
on, and with the baaf^giof a case-knife, or a piece of wood cut 
thin at the edges like a stationer's paper-knife, scrape the 
dirt off %ith the same as clean as possible, wUch will be 
VOT easily' done whilst the bMts and shoes are wet? •Tffin* 
with a small piece of wet sponge dl flannel, wipe off the re- 
maining dirt which the pressure of the knife c^not effect. 
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Then place them in a dry room^or ai a convenient distance 
from^tne fire, for a few hours, and they^ will take the black- 
ing remarkably well, and bear as fine k polish as th|y did 
before wetting. If prosier attention is paid to this process, 

* the fingm wul scarcely be soiled, and much teodble y 11 be 
sav^'by the eiCtra brushing required when the dirt is suf- 
fered to <lry on. I 

836 Genuine Preparation of Famous Chem u al Liquid Jot , 
Boot Tops^ ^ 

Many of the liquids, sold under various denominations, 
for the purpose of cleaning and restoring the colour of boot 
tops, &c.*are found very imperfectly to answer that purpose, 
and oftsF to injure the leather. The following genuine re- 
ceipt may be full/ relied on, for actually producing this 
desirable effect ; as well as for readily taking out grease, ink 
spots, a^d the stains occasioned by the juice of fruit, rcfl 
ix>rt wine, &c from all leather or parchment. — Mix in a 
phial, one drachm of cxymuriate of potash with two ounces 
of distilled water ; *and, when the salt is dissolved, add two 
odnee^ of muriatic ac\d. Then^ shaking well together, in 
another phial, three ounces of rectified spirit of wine with 
half an ounce of the essential oil of lemon, unite the contents 
of the two phials,' and keep the chemical liquid thAs pre- 
pared closely colked for use. The chemical liquid should 
be applied with a clean sponge, and dried m a gentle heat ; 
af^r which, the boot topif may be polished with a proper 
brush, so as to ajqiear like new leather. 

J'37. To prevent Snem Water or Rain from penetrating tht 
Soles of Shoes orfioots in Winter . i 

8iM{le and efifbctuak remedy is nothing more than a 
little bees’- wax and mutton suet, warmed in a pipkin, until 
in a liquid state ; then rub^some of itshgh^y over the ed^es 
of the sole wh^e the stitches are, which Will repel the wet, 
and not in the least prevent the blackifig from having the 
usual effect. • _ < 

?38. Vulgar Error respecting the putting oj Spi^s trito 
^ ^ Bpots and Shoes to prei^qai the Ejects of Cold, 

The custom of pouring brandy into the boots or shoes, 
when the feet have got wet^ with a vieiKi to prevent riie 
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cfiFects of cold, is i practice.which (though very cofiipon) is 
founded in prejudice and misconception, and often prov& 
fatal, by bringing on inflammation and consequent ob- 
struction in the bowels. This practice is adopted ppon die ' 
suppfsitioif tl^t, because spirits, when swallowed,* excite an * 
universal warmth and restore the cuculatidn in the !»xlre- 
mities, tney must do the same when ap^ied to the ext^-<-" 
raities themselves. But the reverse happens. Fluids, when 
evapora^g, produce cold ; and the fighter or more spiritupus 
the fluid, the more quickly it evararates, and the greater 
is the degree of cold generated. This may be piovd b^ a 
very simple experiment. If one haijd be wetted with spirit 
ana the other with water, and both aT^*held up to dry in 
the air, the hand wetted with spirU Will feel infimtel^^colde 
than the other ; or if the buljiB of two fherftiometers be so 
treated, the mercury will be observed to fall much more midly 
in the one case than in the other. \y^atever dangqf, there- 
ffore,, arises fron^ cold or damp feet, it is generally enhanced 
bv the practice alluded to. If such ^ remedy is to be at 
all employed, ft ought, undoubtedly, to be taken into 
stomatm. • ^ ^ 

839. A black Varnish for Genilemen*s old Straw or Chip 
. Hats. 

Take best black sealing-wax, half an hquee; rectified 
spirit of wine, two ounces ; powdgr the sealing-wax, and put 
it, with the spirit of wine, into four ounce j^ial ; dig^t 
them in a sand heat, or near a fire, till ike wax is dissolved ; 
lay it on warm with a fine soft hair-brush, before a fire, or 
in tlie sun. It gives a good stiffness to old straw hats, and 
a beautifuh gloss equal to new^ and resists wet. , If the hats 
arc veiy brown, they may be brushed«over with jpriliBg^nk, 
and dried before the varnish is applied. Spirit of turpentine 
may probably be uscd^i»the plac»of the spirit of wine. 

84f0. To prevent Gentlemens Hois from being spotted after a 

^ . I ^ Shower qf Rain. 

If your hat is wef IVcm rain, or any other cause, shake it 
out as much as possible ; then with a dean linen doth or 
handkerdiief wipe the hat ven^^ carefully as well as j^ou 
observing, that in so* doing you keep the beaver flat and 
smooth, in tlie same direction as it was first placed, then 
widi your handsifix it in the original shape, a^l hang it at 
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^ distwce froiil the fire to dry.^ A few hours after^ or the 
iiext mdming^ lay the hat on the table, and brudi it round 
and round Beveral times ^nth a soft binsh in the proper di- 
rection^^ and you will find your hat not in the least injured 
by the fain. 

cjf "the glosses notnuite so high as you wisb^ lake a fiat 
I iron, modeiutely*heatM, and pass the same two or three 
.times gently over the flat ; brush it afterwards ; and it will 
be nearly as handsome* as when first sent home from the 
shop. '' 

c 

841. Eas^ Metltod of jnreventing Moths in Furs or Woollens. 

Sprinkle the furs or woolly stuffs, as well as the drawers 
or Ibices in which they ane kept, with spirits of turpentine , 
the unpleasant^ scent of whiim will speedily evaporate, on 
exposure of the stuffs to the air. Some persons place sheets 
of papei; moistened with spirits of turpentine, over, under, 
or between pieces of cloth, &c? and find it ^a very effectual 
method. 

8^2. . To preserve Furs^WoollenSy tffci 

Many woollen-drapers put bits of camphor, the size of a 
nutmet, in papery on different parts of the shelves in their 
shop ; and |is they brush their cloths every two, three, or 
four month8,i tfiis keeps them free from ^noths ; and this 
should be done in boxes where furs, &c. are put. A tallow 
cardie is frequently,put v^thin each mufiP when laid by. 

8t3. To keep Moths, Beetles, S^c.from Clothes. 

Put a piece of camphor in a linen bag, or some aromatic 
herbs, in th^ drawers, among* Hnen or woollen clothes, and 
nbithcA'fimtli nor wontf will come near them. 

844. To purify Wo^l irfesied^iih Insects. 

The procesB^of purification consists in 'putting into three 
pints of boiling water a pound and a hsdf of alum, and as 
much cream of tartar, which* are «JiJftted in twe^ty-thiee 
pints more of cold water. The wooOs then left immersed 
in this li^or during some days, after which it is washed and 
drkd. ilter this operation ib^l no longer be subject to be 
attack^ by insects. < 
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845. Chinese Methoi of rhtdering Cloth Water^pr^df • 

To one ounce of white wax^ nnelted^ add one quart of 
spirits of turpentine^ which, when thoroughly mixed and 
cold, tl^p th% c^oth in and hang it up to dry. By this cheap 
and easy method, muslin, as well as tl^ strongest cloths*, will 
be renderld impenetrable to the hardest rains, without tl^e< 
pores being filled up, or any injury^Aone, when the cloth is* 
coloured.^ • , 

846. To perfume Linen* 

Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves heat to a» powder^ 
and mace scraped; mix them *togetl^r,* and put the com- 
position into little bags. • ^ , 

SIT. To raise the Surface or J^le of Velvet when pressed 
^ down* • 

Warm a smoothing-iron moderately, and cover it with a 
wet doth, and hold it under the velvii ; ihe vapour arising 
from the heat^ cloth will raise the pile of the velvet, with 
the assistauce of a rush whisk. • * • 

• 

848. ^ To pri vent Danger from Wet Clothes. 

Keep if possible in motion, and take care hot fo go near a 
fire or into any ytry warm place, so as to occamon a sudden 
heat, till softie time after you ha^ been able to procure i^y 
dothes. ^ 

189. Usful Hints relative fo Bedclothes^ Mattresses, 

^ Cushions, dfc. 

The purity of feathers and wool employed fqi.ris4lMBeS 
and cusWns ought to be considered as a first object of salu- 
brity. Animal emanations may, under many circumstances, 
be prejudicial to tRe health ; but the danger is still greater, 
when the wool is impregnated with sweat, and the excre- 
inqptitions parts of.peripns who have experienced putrid 
and contagious diseaflei:/^ Bedelothes, and the wool of mat- 
tresses, therefore, cannot be too often beat, carded, deaned, 
and wasifed. This is a caiitiqp which cannot be ifo o^n^ 
recommended. • • • • 

It would be very easy in most situations, and very effectual, 
to fiimigate themswith muriatic gas. 
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*1350. To clean Silk Stoekiifirs. 

Wash your stockings first in white soap liquor^ lukewarm, 
to take'imt the rough dirt; then rinse them in fair water, 
and fotk them well in a fresh soap liquor. * Then make a 
ttiird soap liquor, prdtty strong, in which put a little stone 
^blue, 'rgraop^ in a (iannel bag, till your liquor is blue 
enough ; tnen wash your storings well therein, and take 
thbm out and wring them. Then let them bedriljd so that 
they may remain a little moist ; then stove them with brim- 
stone, after which, put upon the wood leg two stockings, 
one upoL the other, c/oservipg that the two fronts, or out- 
sides, are face to faue,,^hen poush them with a glass. 

N*^'. — Th^ two'^firsf soap liquors must be only luke- 
warm, the third soap liquoi* as not as you can bear your 
handrin it. 

Blonfis and gauzes are whitened in the same manner} 
only a little gum is put in the soap liquolt before th^y are 
stoved. ♦ * * • 

1.' Preservative fiom Mothsk in Clothes or Bqpks. 

Get some narrow dips of the best Russia leather, and lay 
the same indiscriminately among the clothes, bo^ks, &c. 
The leather may be procured at any bookbinder’s in town, 
and a ^und; wnich will last a long time, tosCs about a shil- 
ling. Thi4 will have thei desired ef^t, it having been fre- 
qflenlly used with great success. 

842. Composition fir restoring Scorched Linen. 

Boil, to a good consistedcy. |n half a pint of i^ne^, two 
ounpes cf Ruler’s earfh, an ounce of hen’s dung, half an 
ounce m cake soap, and the juice of two onions. Spread 
this composition over the«^hole of the damaged part ; and, 
if the scorching were not quite through, and the threads 
actually consumed, after suffering it to dry on, and letting it 
receive a subsequent good wasmim or^ two, the jjlace will 
^pear full as white and perfect %s any oriier part of the 
linen. 

<i956% » 2h try the Purity of Spirits. 

See if the liquor will bum qway without leaving any 
moisture bqhino. As spiiit is much lighter than water. 




place a hollow ivary ||all in it; the deeper* the ball ainkS 
the lighter the liquor^ and consequently more spirituotis. • 

851. To make Koumiss, a valuable Wine of the Tartars* 


Take of fkesh mare's milk^ of one day, any quantity ; add 
to it a^sixth part water, and pour the^ixtuK into a waodan 
vessel; u9e then, as a ferment, an eighth pkrt of the sourest, 
cow's milk that can be got ; but at mj future preparatiofl,, 
a small portion of old koumiss^irill better answer the purpore 
of souriii^. Cover the vessel with a thick cloth, and set it 
in a place of moderate warmth ; leave it at rest twenty-four 
hours ; at the end of which time the milk will have become 
sour, and a thick substance will bd gathered oif its t<m ; 
then, with a stick, made at the lowp and in the mapper or a 
chum stkff, beat it till the thick cubstanee above-mentiondl 
be blended intimately with \he subjacent fluid. In this 
situation leave it again at rest fo^ twmty-four hours fnore ; 
«fter which, pour it into a higher and narrower vftsel, re- 
sembling a churn, where the aviation must be repeated as be- 
fore, till the liquor appear to be peifectlv homogeneous ; and 
in this state itiis called koumiss ; of wnich the taste 
to be a pleasant mixture oftweet andViur. Agitation must 
be employed ever^ time before it is used. This wine operates 
as a cqiiiing antiseptic, an useful stimiflant, cordiu, and 
tonic, and may mve a valuable article of nourishment; and 
it has one excellence, perhaps not the least, tlfat the mate- 
rials from which it is prepared are dieap, and the mode of 
preparation simple. ^ * 


855. ExcellefU American Wine, 


(Originall^e communicated to^e public by Joseph Cooper, 
Esq. of N6w Jersey, Nor^ America,) • 

I put a quantity of the comb, flKnn which the honey had 
been drained, into a tub, and fiaaed a ‘barrel of dder, im- 
mediately from the press ; this* mixture was well stirred, 
and left for one night. It was then strained before a fer- 
m^tatidli took pla^; %iid hoppy was added, until the 
strength of the liquor was sumdent to bear an egg. It was 
then pu4 into a barrel ; and after the fermentation com- 
mence, the cask was filled ^eryjday, for three«or fbur« 
^s, that the filth *might work* out of the bung-hole, 
mien the fenx^tation moderated, I put the bung in 
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Wsely^ lest 8t6|)ping it tight might rause the cask to burst. 
At the eUd of five or six vveeks^ the liquor was drawn off into 
a tub ; and the whites of eight e^gs^ i^ell beat up^ with a 
pint of clean sand, were put into it : 1 then added a ^on 
of cide/epirit ; and after mixing the whole well toge^W, 1 
r^med it into the cask, which was well cleaned, bunged it 
tight, and placed it in a proper situation for rsA^king off, 
,yWien fipe. In the m^nth of April following, I drew it off 
into kegs, for use ; and*foun^ it equal, in my opinion, to 
almost any foreign wine : in the opinion of many^udges, it 
was supe^'or. 

This success has induced me to repeat the expenment 
for three* years, and Tam persuaded, that, by using clean 
honey^ instead of tHe comb, as above described, such an im* 
^vement miglet be made, as would enable the citizens of 
the United States to supply themselves with a truly federal 
and T^holesome wine, which would not cost a quarter of a 
dollar ^Ir gallon, were all ths ingredients procured at the* 
market price; and would have this peculiar advantage over 
every other wine, hitherto attemptea in this country, that it 
cbntains no foreign mixture, but is made frsm ingredients 
pitlduced on our own farms. '—(Dr. Mease*e edit, of Dr, 
WtUicfis Domestic Ehcycloptdia, vol, 5.) 

856. c ^To detect Copper in Liquids, ^ 

Spirit of Uartshom mixed with them, '1;ums them blue. 
Therefore tea is not drieebon copper, as an infusion of it is 
not turned blue by this mixture.— Cider being passed 
through brass pots is detected by this experiment. — Dr 
Moyess Lectures, 


* To detect the Mixture of Arsenic, 

A solution of blue vitriol dropped into any liquid in which 
arsenic has been put wUUjum it greep. 


858, To keep off Flies, 

Place camphor on or near what jou |vish to preset from 
them. 


859. To make Ink, 

° To three quarts of wateif^^idd thr^e pints of white wine 
vinegar; fifteen ounces of blue galls sughtly bruised; let 
these stand near a fire six days ; then putiin six ounces of 
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green copperas^ and ^ven^ ounces of guifl-arabic 
pounded; permit the whole to remain near a fire^S^ days 
more^ and be frequently stirr^ up; strain the liquor 
through a fine clothe and bottle it up for use. 

Remark.^The vinegar improves the colour o^^e ink^ 
but it nas the troublesome effect of destroying the pei^ v^y 
quickly. •Rronet says, the best ink is made by digesting the. 
infusion of c^s in pure water, upw iron. Tnat process, 
certainly makes a very good igk. The proper proportion of 
gum is of*boursc added. * 

860. To stop the Rapidity of Ftames when tM Femaie 

Dress happens accidentally to take Fire. 9 

If a woollen cloth was constantly*ke^t in nursqp^ and 
sitting-rfioms, especially when there arc nrei9»laid loose upon 
the table, or other piece of furniture, this being always at 
hand, might be easily resorted fb in %ase of accident, and 
being wrapt tight round the flames, or strongl}^ pressed 
against them, would, by excluding |he air, in many in* 
stances, soon extinguish the fire. A greefi baize cloth being 
very pHable, and likewise a neat cover to furniture, js re- 
commended for this purpoSe; and if such were known *in 
the family by the name of the Stifliitff Cloth, it probably 
would as reamly be used when there was bccasion for it, as 
fire-engines and buckets arc now. Care must Hbc taken to 
procure baize of i close texture. Where the dbnvenience of 
baize cloth cannot be easily procured, as in cottages, &c. a 
doth cloak, riding-coat, or blanket, wfU answer much die 
same purpose. A man’s* coat wiU always be useful ; and the 
first man that arrives ought to apply it. 

861. th prevent 'Clothes^om catekinff Fire, 

One of the most e^dent methods to prevent tfiothesTrom 
catching fire, is, to have wire fend^s placed before the fire- 
place, of a suffideift height to hinder the co^ls from flying 
into the room ; such fcndcrs.are so placed in some parlours, 
but mor^ it is believed, for protecting the marble hearth 
and carpet, than for Hhe^safety o( the females and children 
of the family. Wire screens are sometimes placed in rooms 
where bifds are let loose, parallel to the ^re-place; such as 
these, if more projecting onesdhould be objected t#,jnight* 
be used in common sitting-rooms. One or two strong metal 
bars would be soiie protection, if dose wire-work should not 
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\)e liked ; thesfc^ of course^ shoyld erne ‘some way forward, 
Mherwi&e they would not be of mucl^ use. Certainly the 
safest are fenders of closs wire-work, projecting into the 
room, Bufficiintly open to let the heat through, hut not any 
coals which might ny from the fire. Nurseries, i^i part^ksular, 

should have this sort.. 

. * •. 

. 8^2. Hint resjtecting fVtmen s and Childrens Clothes catch-' 
in g Fire. ^ 

The females and children in every family should be par- 
ticularly •;,old and shown, that flame always tends upwards, 
and, conf^quaitly, that as long as they continue erect, or in 
an upright posture/ w]plc their clothes are burning, the fire 
generally beginning at the lower part of the dress, Uic flames 
mefeting additional fuel, as tb^y rise, become ftiorc powerful 
in proportion ; whereby the neck and head, being more cxt 
posed tban other parts to the intense and concentrated heat^ 
must necessarily be most injured. Ih a ease of this kind, 
where the suflergr hLppcns to be alone, aud cannot extin- 
guish the flames by instantly throwing the ijjlofhcs over Hu 
hep.d^ and rolling or dying nftoi. them, she may still avoid 
great agony, and save her life, by throwing hvrstlf at full 
length on fhcJlooKj and rolling hersclj thci'con. This metnod 
may not extinguish the flame, but to a certainty wfil retard 
its progress, prevent fatal injury to the ntek and head, and 
afford opportunity for assjptance; and it may be more prac- 
tirable than the othpr, to the aged and infirm. A carpet or 
hearth-rug instantly lapped round the head and body is 
almost a certain preventive of danger. 

863- Method to €sc^j)e from Fire. • 

TS^olldwing simple machine ought always to be kept in 
an upper apartment. nothing more than a shilling or 

eighteen-penny rope, one end of which should always be 
made fast to 'something id the chamber, and at the other 
end should be a noose to let down children or infirm per- 
sons, in case of fire. Along ^e rd|t}e there should be several 
knots, to serve as resting pJaces for the hands and feet of the 
person who drops^idown by it. No family occupying high 
' iKMses should ever be withoot a contpvance of this kind. 
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864. Easy Method %f ohlaining Water in aimpst 

• • ' Situation. 

• 

The ground must be perforated by a borer. In the per-i 
foratimi is flawed a wooden pipe^ which is driven d^^ with 
a mallet^ after Vhich the boring is ct^iinned, that tho pipe 
may be dftven still farther. In proportiotf as the cavity of^ 
the borer becomes loaded, it is drfwn up and emptied;, 
and in time, by the additiox^ of n*bw portions of wooden 
pipe, the boring is carried to any depth, and water is gene- 
rally obtained. ^ 

865. Method of draining Ponds in* level Groundf. 

At a oertain distance below the surtas^ o^hc earth,* there 
sometimes is a stratum of lofise sand, which freely adihits 
the passage of water. This stratum 4 at various depths, in 
different elevations; but it will be generally foupd, that 
lands- most subject to stagnaht ponds have but a shallow 
stratum of clay pver the sand. All th»t ig necessary, there- 
fore, is to dig ^ pit in the bottom of the pond, till you arri\p 
at this stre Juin of sand, whtn the wator will be immediately 
absorbed, and the pond emptied. . 

866. • * To make Artificial Sea Water ^ , 

Take common bea salt, two pounds ; bitter*purging salt, 
two ounces ; magnesia earth, half an ounce ; (Ussolve all in 
river water, six gallons. These arc the exact proportidhs 
and contents of sea water, from an accurate analyzation. 

867. ^nothcr Method of making Sea Water. 

Take common salt,' half an ounc»; rain, orj-ivft^^rKitei* 
pure, a pint ; spirit of sea salt, twenty drops. Mix it. 

868. To blue Mourning BuQkles, Swords f Sfc. 

Take j piece of grindstone and whetstone, and rub hard 
on*the work, to take'«off the l^acl^ scurf from it; then heat 
it in the fire, and as it grows hot the colour changes by de- 
grees, couiiiig first to a light, then to a dark gold colour, and 
lastly to a Iduc. Inc^go andfi^ad ^il, ground together} is* 
also used, by rubbing the mixture on the work, with a 
woollen cloth, wl|jle it is heating, leaving it to cool of itself. 
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i69. ' ‘ Art of gilding Iron or Steel 

Dissolve^ in aqua regia, ifith the assistance of a little heat^ 
as much gold as will fully saturate it ; then, adding cream 
of tartar,Tbnn it into a paste. Any bright piece of or 
irdn,*^uch as tAe J)lad< of a knife or razor, &c. {>eing first 
' waited with water or saliva, and then rubbed with this 
•paste, will be instantW^ilded in a beautiful manner: after 
wh’ch, it is to be washed with cold water. If a thicker coat 
of gold be desired, gold leaf may be laid on, and nurnished 
hard, when it will adhere to the first gilding ; and. if the 
nature outlie thing girled Avill admit of heat, by wanning it, 
but not so as to become red hot, and then buniishing it, any 
thickness of gil^ng snky be easily added. . 

870. , Method of Dry Gildifif^, 

Dry (gilding, as it is called by some workmen, is a ligh^ 
method of gilding, by steeping linen rags** in a solution of 
gold, then burning tAem ; and with a piec^ of cloth dipped 
ifi salt water, rubbing the ashes over silver* in tended to be 
giK. * This method requires neiAicr much labour, nor much 
gold, and may be employed with advantage for carved w^ork 
and ornaments. It is not, however, durable. 

* * • 

871. Composition for (gilding Brass or^ilrcr, 

•Take two ounces^ of ghm-lac, two ounces of karabe, or 
yellow amber, forty grains of dragon's blood in tears, half a 
drachm of saffron, and forty ounces of good spirits of wine : 
infuse and digest the whole in the usual manner, and after- 
wards strain it through a liptn cloth ; when thj varnish is 
tisedf«4iifc pkee of silver’ or brass must be heated before it is 
applied : by this means it will assume a gold colour, vrhich 
is cleaned, when soiled, '^ith a little warm water. 

r 

872. To make Shell Gold. 

Take the paring of leaf gpld, dr even the leaves thdro- 
selves, and reduce them into an impalpable powder, by 
grinding them on a marble with honey; put this into shells 
'wllfere,it»will stick anddry ;«vheri yoy want to use it, dilute 
it with gum water. < 

N. B. Shell silver is made the same way. 
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873. To (lean Gold add reslore its Lustre. 

Dissolve a little saf-ammoniac in urine ; boil your soiled 
gold therein, and it will become clean and brilliant, 

• • < * « 

S74 . Vo restore the Lustre of Ck>ld^ or Siivcr Lace 
, • tarnished. • ^ 

When gold or silver lacc happens jA> be tarnishedf the best* 
liquor th^ can be used for ]%storing its lustre is spiriti^of 
wine ; it should be warmed before it is applied to the tar- 
nished spot. This application will preserve the colour of 
tlic silk or embroidery. , ^ 

875. ^ To clean Gilt Bueklf^s Br jt'oT/s. • • 

Rub a little soap on a soft«brush, dip tli? same in water, 
and gently brush the article you intend cleaning for»a mi- 
|iuto or two, then wash the same clean off, wipe it, and place 
It near the fire till it is perfectly dry, then bum a piece of 
bread, pound it to a fine powder, and ]^msh your articles 
with It as you^do silver goods with whitening. 

S7(> * To silver Glass Globes. 

• 

• Take ti^o ounces of quicksilver, one ounce of bismuth, of 
tin anu lead half an ounce of each: first the tin and 
lead in fusion, then put in the bismuth, and when you per- 
ceive all in fusion, let it stand (ill almost cold, and then 
pour in the quicksilver. • • 

After this take the glass globe, which must be very clean, 
and the inside free from dust, make a paper funnel, which 
put in the liole of the globe, as near the glass as you can, so 
that the aifialgam, when yoif ^ur it in, may not splash and 
spot the glass: pour it in softly, and move it about llxAt llie 
amalgam may touch every where: if you find it begin to be 
curdly, hold it o^r A gentle heat, and it will flow again : 
the cleaner and fiiller*your globe*is, the lookidg-glass will be 
the better. 

S77. 2b cut Glbss. 

Takec red-hot shank of a tobacco-pipe, lay it on the edge 
of your glass, which^will thiffi b«^n to crack, th^draiif 
the shank end a little gently before, and it will follow any 
way you draw ygur hand. 
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^78. • , To braze or soldef Pieces of Iron. 

This is done by means thin plates* of brass^ melted be- 
tween the pieces that are to be joined. If the work be very 
iine^ as'yg^en two leaves of a broken saw are to be brazed 
iqgetjier, coven it witlj pulverized borax, melted withVater, 
^ that it may incei^rate with the brass powdei^ which is 
* added tQ,it : the piece j^ust be then exposed to the fire with- 
"out touching the coals/and heated till the brass is seen to 
ruft. ^ 


879. ^ Useful Hints to Lamplighters. 

As mdny accidents*^ liappen in the winter tiire by the 
sliding ^f ladders^ the saine would never occur, if the follow- 
ing simple med- od was generally adopted. “ If a strong 
nail was put in the top of the* ladder, m an horizontal posi- 
tion, *accidcn|s could* never happen, as, when the ladder 
slides, the nad would catch tho lamp iron.*' * 

880. Simple Way of deierminwf^ the exack Ttme of Noon, 
< and to obtain a Meridian Line, on a Scale. 

!Ce*ar the top of a room, facAig the south, fix a plate of 
metal, with a circularliole in it, for the sun to shine through, 
from eight or nine* o’clock in the morning until th/co or four 
in the afternoon ; then, by means of a line and a plummet, 
determine tht” point upon the floor, which *is directly under 
the centre of the hole, and«from that point, as a centre, draw* 
8c9^eral concentric selnicircles. Having made choice of some 
dear day near the summer solstice, make the room nearly 
dark, and about tliree or four hours before, and after noon, 
mark the points where the northern, as also tli^ southern 
limb o f Ane sun’s im^ ceoSs those semicircles, and there 
will besever^ curves included between these points, through 
the piiddlc of which a dght line bj»ing drawn from the 
oelHve of the semicircles, is a ip^ndian litle. After the line 
has been drawn in this manner, it must be examined by 
succeeding observations, and corrected, if .necessary, by whi/di 
means a Ime may be drawn exceedingly near the true me- 
ridian. 

f 

*, ( Practical Ol^ervatfpns on the above. 

1. The metal plate, which may be about one-fifth of an 
inch thick, njust be placed parallel to the ariis of the world. 
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that the sun’s rays ipay pass perpendicularly through* it when*, 
he is in the equator. * • • • • 

2. The aperture need not he more than one-fiflh of an 

iiich ill diameter, if it he counter-?sunk on both sides, to ad- 
mit the sun’g rays to flow through it at the distance ^ three 
or fouf«hours htforc, and after noon. ^ • 

3. if tli^ surface of the floor, on iiv%ich«the ohservations 

hre to he taken for finding the meridian, he not sufficiently’ 
even, the floor may be covered with «cw hoards, taking the 
greatest eye that they are lafd down perfectly horizontal 
from east to west. After the line has been correctly drawn, 
and the north and south ends of it marked upon me walls 
of the room, the boards may he takcn«way, and odaers laid 
down to draw the lines upon. * . • 

A meridian line upon a small sfcale, hp^^iHcieiftl^ cor- 
rect for regulating clocks and watches, ma^e had by trie 
following method : • # • 

^ Let a stone, with an even ^rfacc, about three het long 
and two broach be fixed horizontally upon a brick or stone 
})illar, at a couvepient height for obser\%tici|i, with one of its 
indsJjK'ing the^outh. Near the middle of this end of thft 
stqj#nx a gnomon in a d^iection pci^ndicular to th^ ho- 
rizon, This gnomon, which should he made of a strong bar 
of metal, must have a small aperture through it, for the 
sun’s ra/to flow through early in the morn^pg and late in 
the evening. From that point, as a centre, whi^ is directly 
under this aperture, draw several concentric semicircles, and 
fix the meridian line according to the jwceeding directions, 
llie gnomon should have several other holes made through 
it in a line ptTpendieular to the horizon, that the sun’s rays, 
at noon, flowing through some of. them, may fall near tli(‘ 
north (‘lul o^thc stone .at all sdkious of the year ; for^if only^ 
one hole be used, the sun’s image will Tall near the cenuh of' 
the gnomon in the summer, and in the winter it will be 
thrown far bdyond tjie north end of^the stone. ^ 

fi81. To repair Roads near to Coal Mines, 

Thd roads to and from ooal mines arc usually in bad con- 
dition from the heavy loads pasdinf^n carts ovcf them. The 
late Duk^ of Brideewater, to re|»ir them, adopted, with 
great succ^, the fdlowing plai^at Worsl^, in Langashise. 
The stones, clay, and fuhbishj'nrst^faisccl from the Shaft, 
were laid in a large heap above ground ; then, such inferior 
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coal, pyrites^ ^or shale, as was unfit for sale, and usually 
throrin away, was laid in another near it ; a third heap was. 
raised from a mixture made by laying repeated layers from 
the above two heaps, stratum super stratum, and this heap, 
set on fir^ in such a direction that the wind woxld asast the 
fife ).o penetrate it throughout. The mass, when humt, 
formed a comiiound (Sf half vitrified substances, and abun- 
^ dantly supplied good materials for his drag-paths along the' 
" canal, and enabled him to sgll the surplus advantageously 
fof the repair of the turnpike roads in that neighbourhood. 

H82. ' Method of hleachinf^ Straw. 

Dip tltb straw in a solution of oxygenated muriatic acid, 
saturrti^d with potash. (Oxygenated muriate of lime is 
ibuch cheaper.^^ The straw is thus rendered very white, 
and Its flexibility is increased. 

H«i3. JPor iakinff Grease ovi'yf the Leaves of Books. 

Fold up, in two -mall bags made of fine open muslin 
^ome ashes of burnt bones, finely powdered, or of calcined 
hartshorn, which is always ready prepared at the shops oi 
the druggists ; lay th/s bags of muslin, containing the powder, 
one on each sidt; of the peasy leaf : and having heated a. 
pair of fire^ tongs, or hair-dresser's pinching ton^,'‘of a mo- 
derate warmth, press with them the two ^ bags, against the 
greasy spot, and hold t|iem some time in that situation 
Xlc^at the processxif necessary. 

Mlicn the irons cannot be conveniently used, the powdoi 
may be heated over the fire, in a clean earthen vessel ; and, 
A\h!lst hot, applied, without any mushns, on each side of 
the grease spot, and a weigh* laia on it to assist its efibet. 

SS4 Method of cleaning dirty Prints or Books. 

If the prii^ should be pasted uplon tanvas, nut it into a 
copper or kettle of water just boiling ; 'and in tnree or foui 
minutes it will easily separate from the ranvas ; next expose it 
to the sun, ^^y placing it^n ^ grate-plat, and, to prevent the 
wind from having any emet upon it, so as to tear it, or blow 
it away, fix four skewers into the ground near the corners, 
aitd tie a string to each of ^e skewers, crossed from corner 
to comer, so as to confine it completdy ; when it becomes 
dry, wet it jagain ihoro\ighly ; and so on Jbr several days, if 
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necessary^ in the sanKynanner as you blcach4iuen ; in which 
operation^ as well as in bllaching a hot s^b besiL 
If the foulness of thi print shou]^ settle in spots^ soak those 
spots well by putting wet linen rags doubled upon them for « 
a considerable time. If soaking in this manner d^^ not get « 
the sflots out,* put the print into hot^water^igently bculiQg, 
^or-veiy ntar it, and let it continue for twenty-four hourr^ 
btit if the paper be spongy, or verj thin, it willjiot bear 
soaking so long. Soaking in •this tnanner is seldom necti;- 
sary. The foulness from flies may be gintly bnidietfoft' 
with a wet sponge, when the print is thoroughly soaked. 
Spirit of sea- salt, much diluted, will get white- wash ofl 
prints: take care not to hold )SDur nflse over the fiipour of 
the spirit. Do not leave your prink dh the gra^plat at 

night, fdt fear of the worms. * ^ • 

• 

H85. To marble Booh^s or Paper* 

* Marbling of books or papei^is performed thus .'-dissolve 
four ounces of ^m arable in two quarts of fair water ; then 
provide several colours mixed with water in*i)Ots or sh(*lls, aqjl 
with pencils pcitullar to eacl^colour ; sprinkle them by wa;^ of 
intermixtuf e upon the gum water, w&h must be put into a 
. .trough, or some broad vessel ; then, with a^tick, curl them, or 
draw thAnf out in streaks to as much variety as may be done. 
Having done thi% hold your book, or books* qjose together, 
and only dip the edges in, on the top of the water and 
colours, very lightly; which done, tak^ them off, and tke 
plain impression of the cplours in mixture will be upon the 
leaves ; doing as well the ends as the front of the book in 
the like manner, and afterwards glazing the colours. 

• *0 

}j86. To make Red Coral Branches fir hnbrlH&ynf^Ot\>tfo.sf 
and the Method of haildinf( a Grotto at a very little 
Expense, ^ ^ 

Dissolve dear ro^n in a brass *pan ; to onc*ouncc thereof 
add {wo drachms of the flnest vermilion ; and when you 
have stirftd them wdl together, and have chosen your twigs 
and branches, peeled and dried; ta&ea pencil aflfl paint these 
twigs alkover, whilst the composition is warm, and shape 
them in imitation of natural fsral bkek ihornt; wben • 
done, hold it over a gentle %oal iire,^mii the branches*about 
with your hand, and it will make it all over smooth and even, 

* ^ IT Q 
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is if polished/' In the same manner you may, with while 
tcad, prepare white ; and with tamp black, black coral. 

A beautiful p;rotto may, be built at* a very little expense 
with glass cinders, which may easily be had, pebbles or 
4 picccfi dfjiarge dint, and ewbellish it with suc^count^^rfeit 
corah amber, pieces of Jpoking-glass, oyster, mhscJe, and snail 
.shells, moss, pieces of chalk, ore, &c. The cement to bind , 
them together is as follows : take two parts of white rosin, 
melt it clear, add to it ibur paf ts of bees'-wax ; when mixed 
togcth| 5 r, add stone-flower of the stone you depign«to cement 
two or three parts, or so much as will give the cement the 
colour or the stone ; to tliis add one part of flower of sul^ 
phur ; fitvst incorporate all together over a gentle Are, and 
aften^arjls knead it wHh your hands in warm water; with 
fhif- cement thcvsCones, after they are well directed, and 
have ])ecn warmed before the fire, in order to receive the 
cement the better. 

h 

^H7. Admirable Cema^f, or Mortar ^ as made on the (Jots- 
** tvold Hills, 

** On •the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire, where limdis 
dear, and sand not to be had, an excellent mortar is prepared 
at a moderate price.' Invention is seldom more successful 
than when it is prompted by necessity. The »:rii;)ing.s of ’ 
the public roads over these hills, being levigatttl limestone 
more or less “impregnated with the dung^and urine of the 
ai^mal^ravclling on then!, are found to be a most admirable 
1)asis for cement. The scrapings alone are frequently used 
Jor ordinary walls ; and the genetal proportion, for even 
the best buildings, is not more than one part lime to thret' 
of scrapings. 1'his mortar, o^.less than ten yea^s standing, 
has been o\)served to .possess a stone-like tenacity, mudi 
tinner than the common stone of the country ; and, conse- 
(juently, much harder th^n the stones from which either the 
basis or the lime was made. The method of preparing this 
cement is simply by collecting the road scrapings, slaking 
the lime, and mixing them very thoroughly togethf^r : care- 
fully picking^ut, as the mass is worked over, the stones or 
other foulnesses which may have been collected. For stone 
work, this is quite sufficient ; for brick work, it Blight be 
' ni'CcssPT*V to pass ahe mateAds ^rovgh a screen or sieve, 
]>reviously to their being^united, and made up into mortar, 
.similar scr^nings may be collected, whei?ver limestone is 
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used as a material in%:iakiBg or repairing roads ; this adn 
mirable mortar cant therefore, readily be prepared, in aft 
BMch places, with very little troifble or expense. ^ 

^Freparqthn of common Cement for joining kiiahasle/ 

^ Marble^ Porphyry, or other Sfohes* • • 

' Take of bees'-wax two poundl| smd of rosin oiye poiuMt^ 
melt them, and add one pougd andli half of the same kinci 
of mattef^ powdered, as the body to be cemented is com- 
posed of, strewing it into the melted mixture, and stirring 
them well together, and afterwards kneading tlTe mass in 
water, that the powder may be,thorofLghlyincorpo9ated with 
wax and rosin. The proportion of tha Ta)wdercd matter may 
be varied, where required, in ordcr*to bnnfiihe cement^nqarer 
to the colour of the body on Tfhich it is employed. 

This cement must be heated Vrheir applied ; as mdst also 
•the parts of the subject to cemented together f and care 
must be taken likewise, that they be thoroughly dry. 

When this composition is properlf managed, it forms an 
extremely strong cement, whidh will even suspend a pw)* 
jecting body of consideraBle weight? aftei it is thoroughly 
dry and set, and is therefore of great use to all carvers in 
stone, ^r^thers who may have occasion %o join together the 
parts of bodies of this nature. • • 

Melted sulphhr, implied to fragments of stones previously 
heated (by placing them ^fore a^re) to at least the melting 
point of sulphur, and then joined with^he sulphur betwfen, 
makes a pretty firm and durable joining. 

Chips out of comers, and similar little deficiencies in tlu' 
stone, mav also be fi}led up^with melted sulphur, in w])ich 
some of tne powder- of the sibne has been mixed^ but the 
* stone should be previously heated, * • 

889 . , •Strong Cement, 

To prevent the escape of the vapours of water, spirit, and . 
liqUorssnot corrosive, ^the simple application of slips of 
moistened bladder ViU answer! vfrv well for glass, and paper 
with ^o<l paste for metal. Bladder, to be very adhesive, 
should be soaked some tim| In water moderately warm, 
till it feels clamm]^ it then sticks very well; itesmearctl 
with white of eggs instead of water, it adheres still closer. 
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if^O. Cement for Iron Fiu x 

Common salt and sifte(f wood-ashes, equal parts, made 
into a paste with water, make a good cement foniron flues, 
&c. bettef thaiL most othec compositions, and may be ap- 
plied when the flue is hot or cold. Iron-filings ani yinegar 
'^iU do as well, or rather hfpn-filings moistened with diluted 
fnuriatic add. These conynonly used for fiUing up the 
spatses between cylinders. / 

891. ^0 produce Gas Lights on a small scale, 

Tak(^ avt ordinary tobacco-pipe, and nearly fill the bowl 
with small coals, and stjop the mouth of the bowl with any 
suitable luting, 0%(i pipe day, or the mixture of sand and 
common clpy, or, as clay is apt to shrink, of sand and beer, 
and place the bowl in a fire between the bars of a grate, so 
that the pipe may stand nearly perpendicular. In a few > 
minutes, if the luting is good, the gas wiirbegin to escape 
from the orifice of the pipe, when, if a piece of lighted paper 
on a candle be applied, it will take fire and bu'-n for several 
minutes with an intense light. Vhen the light goes out, a 
residuum of useful products will be found in the bowl. 

^ a u 

S92. ^ The Fho&pJtoric Pencil 

Is a small bH of phosphorus, put into a quill, and kept in 
a phidl, in water ; when ycu write, dip your pcmcil often in 
the water, to prevent^ts taking fire. 

<<93. • The Fire BoUk. 

Take as much unslacked lune^as will lie on thc^int of a 
small penknife, put it inj;o a short bottle, then put in about 
half a drachm of phosphorus, and shake it gently until it 
takes fire ; tlien blow geqtly into the bottle until it has 
done crackling pr frizzing, and it will He fit for use. 

hOl. To make the Pkospliorif Match Bottle, 

These bottlp^ may be porepared by mixing one part of 
flower of sulphur with eight of idiosphorus. This requires 
caution, and should afterwards be bandied with grdit care, 
lest any '-part of the iiioxtux^get under the finger nails, 
a small portion of whieh might occasion great incon# 
venicnce. M^hcn used to procure a lights a very minute 
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quantity is taken* ou* of {he bottle on tSe point jof tlie 
match^ and rubbed ^ipon cork or wood^ which produces ah 
immediate flame. • 

• 

895* To take ImpreMsioni on Paper from Dee^fwade oii^ 
* * Stone. ‘ , 

• 

The stone ^ould be dose grained, and the drawinp; 9 ir , 
writing should be made with a pei| ^pped in ink| formed 
of a solution of kc, in leys of pure soda, to which should be 
added some soap and kmp-black for colouring ; leave it to 
harden for a few days; then take impressions in Ihe follow* 
ing manner: dip the* surface in water, then dab it with 
printer's ink, and printer's halls the ink sticks to the 
design,* and not to the stone, and thg^^pression tn^ be 
taken with wet paper by means of a roUmg or screw-^css, 
in the ordinary manner. Several hundred copies may* be 
taken from the same design jn this simple mannen 
• 

896. To makg Transparent Screen\for ihe Exhibition oj 

^ the Phantasmagoria*^ ^ 

Transparent screens ale to be {prepared b^ spfeAling 
white wax, dissolved in spirits of n^e or oil of turpendne, 
over thi»muslin. A acreen so preparecfwill roll up without 
injury. A clearer screen may be produced by having the 
muslin hlways Itrained upon a rectangukr frame, and pre- 
pared with turpentine intead oft wax. Such a screen is not 
always convenient, and/it cannot be "rolled without erSek- 
ing, and becoming iif a short time useless. I'hercfore, 
nothing can be better for the purpose than the forider. 

897. * ThunSat Powder* 

m • * 

Take separately three parts of good dry^saltpetre, two 
parts of dry salt of tiurtar, and ppund them well together in 
a mortar; then^ada thereto one part, or gather more, of 
flower of brimstone, and take* care to pound and mix thc^ 
Y^bole perfectly togedier: put this composition into a bottle 
with a glass stopper, iA use* • ^ 

Put ^ut two drachms of this mixture in an iron spoon, 
over aftnoderate Are, Int not in the flame ; in a short time 
it will melt, and withahn exploskn like thtipdfr oi*a 
loaded cannon. • 
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b98. Sir AsMon Lever & Method of preserving Birds and 
Beasts. 

Bkaso: §. — Large beasts should be carefully skinnedytx^ith 
the homGt^j skulls jaws^ tail, and feet, left entire, thcr skins 
may then either put into a vessel of spirit, or elie rubbeil 
VVgU in the inside with the mixture of salt, alum, and "" 
pepper, Jiercafier mentil«iied, and hung to dry. Small leasts 
may be put into a cask of rum^ or any other spiriti 

Bums. — ^Largc birds may be treated as large beasts, but 
must not^be put in spirits. Small birds may be preserved 
in the following manner: — jake out the entrails, open a 
passage to the brain;, \^ich should be scooped out through 
tlic mouth ; intry^dlV^ intb the cavities of the skulb'und the 
whole body, some of the mixture of salt, alum, and pepper, 
putting some tlirough the ^llet and whole length of the 
neck ; th^n hang the bird in g cool airy place, first by theo 
feet, Uiat the body may be impregnated by the salts, and 
afterwards by a tl^read through the under mandible of the 
bijl, till it appears to be sweet, then hang it ip the sun, or 
ncaJtiS fire ; after it is*' weU dried, clean out what remains 
loose of the mixture, ^and fill the cavity of the body witli 
wool, oakum, or ai.y soft substance, and pack it i^n^oth in 
pa])er. 

Fisiifs, &e#«-Large fishes should be opened in the belly, 
the entrails taken out, aqd the inside well rubbed with 
jiep^ier, and stuffed wMh oakum. S^all fishes put in spirit, 
as well as reptiles and insects, except butterflies and moths ; 
and any insects of fine colours, should be pinned down in a 
box prepared for that purpose, with their wings expanded. 

I 

H9d. ‘ , , Birds shot in this Kingdom. 

When fresh killed, obsfm to put tow into the mouth, 
and upon any wound they may have received, to prevent the 
feathers being Soiled; and then wrap it smooth, at full 
‘ length, in paper, and pack it close in a box. If it be sent 
from a great distance, ue* ejitr^ should be extracted, ana 
the cavity fillefl' with tow d^t in nun or other spirit. The 
following mixture is proper for the preservation of animals : 
ope pouncL of salt, four cpmcec^yof alum| and two ounces of 
pepper, jiowdered together. 
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900. Rules for collecting Curiosities on Sea VoycsUcs, • 

Set apart a small cask of spirits^ into which put <^yery un-« 
comnon sea production you may meet with duri^*the voy-^ 
age^ ahd wrap %very article separate in a rag^ or a little oitkipn 

^901. An artificial Water for writing Letters of Secrcc /. , * 

Take copperas^ finely pow4ered,^t a little thereof into u 
new ink-hom^ pour dean water on it ; and after it has hfood 
a little while write dierewith> either on vellum or parch- 
ment^ and the writing ^nnot be seen any other way than by 
drawing the letters through a water thus prepared 4 — Take a 
pint of water, put into it one jounc^ of powdejec^ galls, 
temper It together^ and strain it througlM cloth ; put» tlie 
water into a dish diat is widd enough^ and draw your wri- 
ting through it, and you will fead it as ybu do othhr wri- 
tdngs ; and to make tne secret contents less liable*to suspi- 
don,' you may ^ite on the contrary side of the paper or 
parchment, with black writing ipk; matters of less con- 
sequence. • • 

902. * Another* , 

Tak^fiake- white, or any other whitcifing, and dilute it in 
water impregnated with gum adragant. 1( you write with 
this liquor, the Uniting will not be perceivable unless you 
hold the paper to the sun or the lignt of a candle. The 
reason why it is so, is, that the rays of light do not pass v^th 
the same fadlity through die letters, formed with this liquor, 
as through the other parts of the paper. * 


903. Th write secretly o»*# Pocket HanAlcerchivJ‘. 

* Dissolve alum in pure water, andT write updh a fine whitt 
handkerchief, which, when dry, ^11 not be seen at all ; but 
when you would«hai% the letters visible, dip the handker- 
chief in pure watd*, and it wOI be of a wet appearance all 
ovei^ expept where it was written on with the alum water. 

*You may also write With a^un^ water upoxy^ing paper, 
which will no£ be viubk till ^pped in water. 

904. ^0 write in the^ Dark^^ajf^hi oj by Day gr (JandU 
Write with % pencil on an ivq^y leaf; foj if lines art 

V 6 
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drawn on the leaf with a needle, or 'any sharp point, they 
n(ay be felt by the point of the pencil, .r 

I 

* ^ Quicksilver. 

Tallow Will t^ke up quickulver. Vinegar kills it. 

Uf'e. To revive a dull Fire, *” 

* Powdered nitre, streiii>cd on the fire, is the best bellows 
that can be used. * « 

907. To prevent Paper from sinkinu. 

If the pLper used in ^perior editions of books, and which 
sinks so as to prevent its being written on, be dipped in 
aluiP-waicr, it ariy" be written on. This pnicdce was 
adopted by Peircsc. {See his TAfc, p, 199.) 

90fJ. u To harden Piaster of Paris Casts. 

Wash them w^ll with a sponge dipped in alum- water. 

* * « 

9P9. To take off' a Gold Rlnf^ sticking tight oy a Finger. 

T^uch it with merculy, and it ' becomes so brittle that a 
slight blow with a haifimcr will break it. 

910. ' c To make Phosphorus. 

Two third parts of quicklime (i. c. calcined oyster-shells), 
and one third of flower of hrimstone, put into a crucible for 
an hour, and exposed to the air fo\an hour, become phos- 
phorus. . 

911. To Judge 'of the Weather. 

** If a person'lntends to'tide any where in winter, and sus- 
pects it will rain, he may Jenow by the following observation 
eight hours before the rain comes on,* and so resolve to 
take a great codt with him, tnr otherwise escape it^ viz. Let 
him observe the top of the mercury jn the tube of a bpo- 
meter, and if rain be about to^coiu^»it-Jkill be indented or 
concave, otnePbise^ convex* or protuberant. But as tiie ba- 
rometer is sometimes deceitful, the point from which tlie 
wind» hlQws and ^e cf the day are more 

certain.'' , * 
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919. 7^ brown GunmBarrels. 

After the barrel is finished^ td ^ve it a brown colour^ it is 
to be rubbled over with aquafor&^ or spirit of salt dilute 
witb^water, and then to be laid by^ for a week xnore^ tilf' 
a oomplote coat of rust is formed. A littJieVil is then td be 
^ applied^ and the surface being rubbed dry^ it is to be polished 
by means of a bard brush and a littip bm -wax. * 

• 

913. 2b Amu and polished Metatfrom Rust. 

Dissolve one ouncu of camphor jn two pounds of hog's 
lard^ observing to take off the scum j then mit as much 
black as will give the mixtui^ an iron colg,ur« Fire 
arms^ &c. rubbed over with.this mixtflft^ and left with it 
on twenty-four hours^ and Uipn dried with a linen cloth 
^will keep dean for many mon^ * 

914 . To preve^ Humidity from being pn^judicud to Powder 

^ Magazines. * 

A Prussian olBIcer of rJtk infbnndtl St Pierre that^aving 
remarked vapours to be attracted by'lead^ he had employed 
it for dryinff the atmosphere of a poiiSler magazine^ con- 
structed under pounds in the throat of a bcistion^ but useless 
from its humidity. He ordered the ccmcav^ ceiling of the 
arch to be lined with lead^ where the gunpowder was de- 
posited in barrels: the vapours of the vaults collected in 
t drops on the leaden roof, run off in streamlets along 


» 915. 2b recover damaged Ounpowden 

The method of the powder Dprdunts is this: thev put 
part of the powder bn a sril doth, to which they arid an 
equal weight of what Is really good; thed, with a shovel, 
ijiey n^npe it wel} together, it in the sun, and barrel it* 
up, keeping it in a«drylndprogpr place. 

916. • To increase the Force tf Gunpowder. 

Dr. Baine says, three odnceis*of nUilverized ^quiddime 
bong added to^ pound of gunpowto, its force is aug- 
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m'entod one-thir£ ; shake the whole t^ether till the white 
colour 6f (he lime disappears. * ^ 

c 

017. To make Sky Rockets, 

• * h » i 

Jhe^ clu^s for sky rockets are made of saltpetre* four 
pounds^ brimstone fOne pound, and charcoal one poind and 
* a Hlglf ; or by another direction, saltpetre ibur pounds, brim- 
htone one pound and S^half, charcoal twelve ounces, and 
meal powder two ounces. ThJse proportions vary «.gain ac- 
cording to the size of the rockets ; in rockets of four ounces, 
mealed pottrder, saltpetre, and charcoal, are used in the 
proportions, of 10, 2, and 1 ; ))ut in tery large rockets the 
proportions are, saltpetre four, mealed powder and sulphur 
one ^adh.* Whenjg^ts ar^ wanted, camphor, alcohd, anti- 
mony, and other ingredients, are required, according as the 
stars art to be blue, wh'te, &c. In some cases gold and sil- 
ver rain isi required, then brass ^ust, steel dust, saw dust, &c. < 
enter into the composition ; hence the varieties may be al- 
most indednite. '\^ith respect to colour, sulphur gives a 
bine, camphor a white or pale colour, saltpetre a whitish 
yclloovj sal-ammoniac a green, antimony a reddisli, rosin a 
copper colour. These •materi^ require preparation before 
they are fit for use ; and before a person can oe qu^1jy[ied for 
the business of i\re-work making, he must understand ^e 
method of maMng the moulds, cases, &c. ainl be acquainted 
with the instruments used jax the art, their dimensions and 
materials. « 

9 1 ?, Improvement in Fire^ Works. 

^ Professor Proust has discover^ that nitrate of Ibda is an 
economical •article in thdr composition ; and that five parts 
of the nitrate, one of chu coal, and one sulphur, afibrd a 
powder which produces a name of a beautiful reddish yellow 
colour. ‘ * 

• ^ j » 

919. Transpar^t Papt¥fir*Drawing, 

Tracing pi^r is readily made by takuig a sheet of vqry thin 
silk, .or qtror pamr, and rubbing it over gently with some 
soft substance, witfi^a mixture of equal pans of drying 

oU, and oil of turpentine, which, being sui^nded and drie^ 
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will he fit for use«in %few days ; or it may 1)e had at any hf 
the shops. Lay tl^s transparent material on tl^v jirint ^ 
drawing to be transferred^ an^^ with a sharp black lead 
pencil^ trace the outlines exactly as they appear through th» 
pa^n I&more permanent or stronger lines are ink- 

mixea with (ftc-gall will be necessary to make it adhere to 
the oiledPsurface. • 

920. Tg trace Drawings orsPrinis against the Light. , 

There are two methods : one to lay^ the print, &c. flat 
against a pane of gla^, with thin pa^%ver itf when the 
lines appearing through* it are to ro followed b}P the lead : 
the otlier is more convenient, and.consists of a frame en- 
closing *a sqiiare of glass, supported h^nlegs, on wKicb the 
paper is laid as before, and af candle placed behind the glass. 
A pen and ink may be used in this mannef, but they cannot 
pin the former instance. • * 

921. Method of using Tracing Paper, 

t • 

Take a»piece of the siz^required, hnd rub it equalfy^ver, 
on one side, with black lead, reduced to a powder, till the 
Burfac^spill not readily soil a finger ; *then lay a piece of 
white paper with the leaded side of this paper next to it, 
under the priiA ; and securing them firmly* together witli 
pins at the corners, proceed to take the outlines with a blunt 
point, and some degree of pressure, which will transfer\he 
lead to the clean paper precisely in the direction the point 
passed ovet the print; this may ne corrected with the black 
lead pencil, and cleansed o^ any soil by the crums of stale 

922. To copy Drawings, S^c. wit/i fixed Materials. 

Rub a thin piece of paner thoroughly aftd equally with 
freqh butter, and after well drying it by a fire, cover it witli • 
black l9ad, or with'parmine, lamp-black, or blue bice, on the 
other side which received tlfe butter. WlftirtBe operation 
has so/ai succeeded, as that the colour will not adhere to 
any substance passed over it|*lay the coloured ^fa^e on 
white paper, the priftt on it, \nd fraoe &e subject *throug^ 
with a point aaj;neatloiied in tboToregoing aeceipt. • 
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MSS. To trantfer any Impremon with Vermilion. 

% Mix the colour ivith linse^ oil in a state sufficiently fluid 
•to flow fiOfL the pomt of a pen^ with which let eyrry fine of 
the ^riut be accurately trac^ ; then wet flbie bftek of it^ and^ 
ti:^ning the face downwards on clean white dry paper^ place 
' thc'Other paper on the back^ and gently mb or press it till it 
may be supposed the re(l^es^ completely transferred to 
the }>aper nrom the print. o 

9!34. ^ *• Transparent Paper. 

% * f, 

Wet some fine pa^r with a feather on both sides with a 
thin ,la^er of rosin^^solv^ in spirits of wine. It will then 
serve to put over any thing you* wish to take off. 

* 6 , V 

905. ^ Method of copying a Design. 

Wash the surfaba of flat plate of glass with a solution oi 
gum-arabic^ in water^ to which a small quantity of vinegar 
has beto added; or vou may^ in^ad thereof':, moisten the 
surface only with wliite of egg: when dry^ lay the under 
side of the glass^ which has not been moistened, ot^he de- 
sign you want to, copy, and with a soft red lead pei^i trace 
the whole that 7 ou wish for. Then, having*a sheet of white 
paper properly moistened, lay it upon your pencil drawing, 
an^pressing it on therglass, t^e off the paper before the 
liquor is re-dissolved, and you will have your design trans- 
ferred upon the paper from the glass. 

9G6. To preserve Pepcil afid Chalk Drawings. • 

Ist, Get a pan, or tub,c8afficiently spacious to admit tlie 
drawing horizonts^y ; fill it with cleafi water, and mn the 
drawing through in that direction ; then lay it on something 
* fiat to dry. This will take off the loose lead. 

^ly> Fill dm same vesse], a ^cond time with rathkr mott; 
than one-thir(t*new milk, ana the remaining part clean 
water, through which run the drawing again hoim^tally, 
umd laavedt to dry §8 befpre.' v 

Do ncit lay thedrawing,,whim wet, oh any coloured wood, 
sudi as maho^y, ftc. which will stain the paper in streaks. 
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Should milk be^sc^ce^ you may mix a Httle (in the pr^ 
portions aboye-men||ioned)* in a tca-cum and ven^jare to rt'n 
the drawing lightly over with a/»mel-hair pencil^ the water 
having already taken off the superfluous le^^ and. in some 
degl^/ fixed the other: but be particularly ligl^t with the* 
pencuj never touching the drawing twice imthe same,place. 

* 927 . Method of setting Pengi^ Drawings, • 

A solution of alum water^^n which th^ drawing is A) be 
dipped (not washed on with a brush, as it would smear) 
will answer the purpose extremely well. • 

928 . Wash for preserving Drawings^mCtde with a Black Lead 

• pencil, or with Hard Bl(icin£halk\ * • 

A thin waft of isinglass wilhflx either black leader hard 
^black chalk, &c. so as to prevent their rubbing out ; or the 
same effect, may be produced by the simple application of 
skimmed inilk^ The best way of uskig latter, is, to lay 

the drawing ^at upon the surface of the milk, and th^, 
taking it^up expeditiously, to hang tit by one comet (111 it 
drains and dries. The milk must be perfectly free from 
cream,^ it will grease the paper. • 

929 . Easp Method of taking off" a perfect (fopp if a Print or 

Drawing* 

Take a piece of clear lantern horn ; l&y it upon the print or 
picture you wish to take off ; then, with a crow-qui^ dipped 
in IncUan ink, draw every stroke of the outline upon the 
horn ; wlien dry, breathe upon that side of the horn whereon 
» you made your draught, three or /our time|, and place it 
directly on a damp piece of clean white pa])er, with the 
drawn side downwar(}s ; then pressing it hard with the palm 
of your hand, thfj drawing will^stick to youa paper, and the 
hom come off clear. 

930 . To make a ihxiwngHlesk or 

M Cavite a frame to be made of a reasonable size, so that a 
large piece of crown gla^ n^y re^ upon it,^upported 
edge at the boftom parf^ wlj^re, by two hingefi, it may 
be fastened to ^drawer of the same dimension, which may 
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be divided to sefee for pen^ ink, and pipei, and other small 
li'wensilSjtQr instruments for drawing. , To the top of the 
frame fix two stays, by which the frame may be raised higher 
as lower, as occasion may require. 

. « The irfapner of using the frame is thus ; lay the priiiY or 
drawing you intend to copy on the glass, and' fasten a sheet 
oi;. piece of fine white paper, with some wafers or prfs»te, upon 
ip* if it be in the daytime, place the back, after you have 
raised the fi-ame to a pi^cr height, against the window, hut 
if night, put a lamp behind it, and you will see every stroke 
of the print or drawing, which, with your pen, you may 
copy very accurately, and finish according to the manner you 
think proper ; if it be a solid piece which you intend to copy, 
then place it behind the .desk, and having fastened your, 
paper in tne frame/’put the lamp so as to produce a strong 
shade on the object you have oefore you to draw, and you 
will plainly see to trace the shape with your pen, or black 
lead pencil ; after which, shade it in the manner it appears * 
to you without the desk. 

« *■ 

. Directions for painting Rjooms, Rails ^ c. 

lead must be ground with linseed oil, and used very 
thin, it being the priming or first colouring ; when used, 
some drying pils must be put to it. ^ 

• ** 

932. To prepare drying Oil and Paint. 

Put a Scots pint (tWo English quarts) of linseed oil in a 
pan, with a pint of burnt umber; boil it gently two hours; 
prepare this without doors, for fear of fire in the nouse ; when 
It settles it will be fit for use ; pour tlie clear ofiT, £.nd use it 
with tlie white lead ; the dregs will do for the red lead. 

933. For the Sf*cond Primintg. 

Take a hundred weight 'of white lead, with an equal 
'quantity of Spanish white in bulk but not in weight - grind 
them prett]|;g£tilFwith linaefd qil; ithen you use it, put in 
some of the iniiove-mentioned drying oil, with a little oil of 
turpentine ; but do not lay on this till ^e first coat » very 
dry. • . , , 
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• • • 

931*. To mahc^utty*and finish Painting, *• 

]\Iix a quantity of whitenings very stiff, with linseed oil, 
ancUrying oil, equal quantities ; when it cannot be ^wrought* 
by tiM Iian^l, yiore whitening must be added, aiwl*bcat up** 
wilh a m jllet, till it is stiffer than dough when the second 
^)riniing is dry, stop all holes and cracks with the putt^; 
when hard and dry lay on the last mint, viz. grind the btst 
white Ica^ very stiff with lintced oiP ; when used jmt sqme 
of the drying oil to it, and oil of turpentirffe : this will pre- 
serve out-works a long time. ^ 

N. B. For rooms, ami places withiq doors, your own fan^y 
must direct you to the colours, ‘only j^rocecd as abSve. 

• * • • • 
i‘35. To' pre f tare Blue Colour from ^erdi •iris. * 

Take sal-ammoniac and verdigris, of cacli six ouncos ; mix 
^lein well togethtr with watgr of tartar to a pastes put this 
into *a vial, tmd 1>top it close ; let it stand for several days, 
and you will liave a fine blue colour. • • • 

• 

Li uiUcolouruJ PSintfor prt^erving Iron. 

Take a small quantity of common litharge, and place it 
over thiffire in a shovel ; afterwards, when sufficiently warm, 
scatter over it % little flower of brimstone? wKich will in- 
stantly convert it into a blackish colour, ami which, when 
ground in oil, makes a good dark lead colour. It dric's qui^k, 
gets remarkal)ly hard, and resists the* weather better than 
any other lca<l colour. . 

937. Cheap black Paj^tfroimgarthy and mineral Substances. 

Take of the blueish marly stone, Found in c^iper, tin, and 
lead mines (principally in the cqp])er mines), and of iron 
stone, and of flno bide marie of slate, and of ochre, equal 
quantities, and reduce them by grinding or pounding to a 
very.finy ])Owdcr. To any given quantity of the above-men- 
tioned materials, wtuin fffit togct||cr, add one-c^h,(h of their 
weight of lamp-black, so that thtre will be seven-eighths of 
the earthy or mineral substances, and one-eighth of the lamp- 
black. This produces a supe^t bhek pj^int for wqod,4ron^ 
canvas, or any other tiling for wh^h paint is used ;*but for 
the purpose of uging such paint, it^muSt be ground •(in the 
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.usual manner of grinding colours) ^ith oil, as commonly 
aone by colourmen or painters (their 1^ Mlcd oil is to be pre- 
feired); and the same when mixed and made up as other 
^'paint generally is, may be used with the brush as in con)mon 
* practice, Ivory black may be substituted, hut for* general 
pdrposes the lafnQ-black is preferable. 

«• To ij^he brown Paint, 

Take gmn ipuriate of cofjper, diluted with about ten 
parts of distilled or rain water ; then pour in prussiate of 
lime untL the whole is precipitated ; the prussiate of copper 
is then ta,be well washed, wijth cohl water, on the filter, and 
to be dried without he^t. 

«i 

S)39. To prepare the beautiful Colour called Naples Yellow. 

The beautiful yellow colour, commonly sold under the 
name of Naples yellow,*- is well known. Thosi who buy it 
are often imposed upon, by being told that it is a substanci' 
jM-oduced from Mount Vesuvius, but it is now known to Iw 
a composition by art. The proo ss is corapoSed of the fol- 
lowing substances, viz. one pound of antimony, one pound 
and a half of lead, half an ounce of alum, and the same 
quantity of common salt. The antimony and letTu should 
be calcined together, afterwards the other irgredients added, 
and then the whole mixture undergoes a second calcination. i 

940. ' Another Meil\f)d, 

To procure this colour, take twelve ounces of white lead, 
three ounces of diaphoretic antimony, .alum andisal-ammo- 
Biac, of each one ounce.r AU these mhst be ground together-^ 
dry, upon a levigating stone ; they must then be put into an 
open crucible, and exposed to a gentle fire for some hours ; tlie 
fire is afterwards to be increased during a certain time; and 
finally, the mixture is to continue three hours in a degree of 
heat ardent to keep the crudble^red hot. The nas& will 
then be ilsiand to have ^rquired a beautiful yellow colour. 
If it is wished to be more of the colour of gold, a greater 
quantity of diaphoretic antimony and sal-ammoniac must be 
iidded the otner'ingredienh'. 

It is probable that instead of diaphoretic antimony, the 
gray calx of rutunony might be made use cf* 
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941. Mrs* Hookers THetMd of prej^rinfr and ajmljfiner gp 
ComjMsition* for ^ainiin^ in Imitation of the Ancient 
Grecian Marnier. * ^ 

Putiinto ^ g^zed earthen vessel four ounces and a lialf of* 
gum-arab^^ and eight ounces^ or half a pint, (wine meaburte) 
cold spring water ; when the gum is di&olved, stir in 
ven ounces of gum-magtic> which been washed, driedd,, 
picked, ai^l beaten fine. Setithc earthen vessel containmg 
the gum-water and gum-mastic over a slow*fire, continually 
stirring and beating them hard with a spoon, ii^ order to 
dissolve the gum-mastia ;«when sufficiently boiled, it will rfo 
longer appear transparent, but t^ill become opaque*and stiff, 
like a paate. As soon as this is tho cAst^* and the gmn<»ivater 
and mastic are quite boiling,^ without fflking them offnlie 
fire, add five ounces of white wa,x, broken ijito small pieces, 
stirring and heating the different ingredients tog^her, fill 
flie wax is perfectly melted, Ad has boiled. Then take the 
comnosition off the* fire, as boiling it k>iige^ than necessary 
would only harden the wax, and prevent its mixing so well 
afterwards with water. MSien the cqpiposition is tal^n off 
the hre, and in the glazed earthen vessel, it should bebeSten 
hard, and whilst hot {but n6t boiling) lyix with it, by de- 
grees, a^nt (wine measure) or sixteen ounces more of cold 
spring water : th^m strain the composition, as ^ofne dirt will 
boil out of the gum-mastic, and put it into bottles ; the com^ 
position, if pro])crly made, should be like a cream, and t]^} 
colours when mixed with it as smooth as witli oil. The me- 
thod of using it, is to mix with the composition, upon an^arthen 
pallet, such colours, in iHiwder, as arc used in painting with 
oil, and sueh a quantity of the^composition to be mixed with 
4hc colours as to render them of the .usual consistency of oil 
colours; then paint with fair water. The colours, when 
mixed with the composition, inay*be laid on either thick or 
diin, as may best ^t your subjQct ; on which account, this 
composition is very advantaf^uus, where any particular 
transparancy of colourinr, is requir^ ; but in most cases it 
answers best if the chlours be laithon thick, and ^hey require 
the same use of the brush as if painting with body colours, 
and the*^me brushes as used in»oil painting. The colours, 
if ground drv, whennnixed with the composition^ infty 
usra by putting c little fair water ever them ; but it is less 
trouble to put scAie water when the colour^ ane obseWd to 
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be grc^wing dry. In painting wjtli tl&s composition, the co- 
iours blend without difficulty when wc/., and even when dry 
the tints may easily be united by means of a brush and a 
very sinall quantity of fair water. When the paintirug is 
‘'finished, ^ut some white wax into a glazcc^ caiiheni vessel 
over « slow fire, and when melted, but not boilingi witn a 
bard brush cover the painting with the wax, and when colc^ 
•tsfke a moderately hot [ron, such as is used for ironing linen, 
an^ so cold as not to hiss, if tcudicd with any tiling wet, and 
draw it lightly 6‘vcr tlie wax. The painting wilt ajipear as 
if under ^ cloud till the wax is perfectly cold, as also what- 
ever the picture is painted upon U quite cold ; but if, when 
so, the painting should not &ppcar sufficiently clear, it may 
be hehl before the fire,' sc far from it as to melt the wax but 
slowly ; or the wai may be melted by holding a hoi pokcT at 
such a distance as to melt it gently, especially such ])aTts of 
the pictiu:c as should not appear sufficiently transparent or 
brilliant ; for the oftener heat is applied to the picture, thl^ 
greater will be the trajiisparency and brilliancy ot colouring ; 
but the contrary effect would be produced if too sudden or 
too mat a degree of heat was applied, or for too long a time, 
as it would draw the wax too much to the suriace, and might 
likewise crack the j)aint. Should the coat of wax put over 
the paintinp, when finished, appear in any part tTi/cven, it 
may be reme4i^l by drawing a moderately hot iron over it 
again, as before-mentioned, or even by scraping the wax with 
a knife ; and should the wax, by too great or too long an ai>- 
plication of heat, form into bubbles at particular places, by 
applying a poker heated, or even a tobacco-pipe made hot, 
the bubbles would subside ; or such defects may be ri moved 
by (kawing any thing hard over the i^^x, which would close 
any smali cavities. ' • 

When the picture is cold, rub it with a fine linen cloth. 
Paintings may be executed in this manner upon wood (hav- 
ing first pieces«of wood let in behind, across the grain of the 
w^, to prevent its warping), canvas, card, or plaster of 
Paris. The plaster of Paris would require no otherq^repara- 
tion than<KMKiBg some fint plaster of rAris, in powder, with 
cold water, the thickness of a cream ; then put it on a look- 
ihg-^lass, having first ma(]b a frame of bees'- wax' on the 
looking-glass, the*form«and thicknest you would wish the 
plaster ^of Paris to be of, and when dry take it off, and there 
will be a vei^^ i^ooth surface to paint u^on. ^Vood and 
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canvas arc best covcrci^with some gray tint, jiiixcd’wifti thf 
same composition of gum-arabic, ^m-mastic, and v^ax, an^ 
of tlie same sort of jblours as before-mentioned, before the 
disign is begun, in order to coVbr the grain of tht wood or 
the fbroiida^ of the canvas. Paintings may also be #done in ^ 
tho sa*rnc manner, with only gum-water and giAn-mastic/ 
prepared ahe same way as the mastic and^wSx but iTfsteSMl 
^f putting seven ounces of mastic, and, when Iwilin^, additte 
five ounces of wax, mix twelve ouii^'s of gum-mastic wftfi 
the guin-*vater, prepared as Snciitioned the first part of 
this receipt ; before it is put on the fire, and when sufficiently 
boiled and l)eaten, and is a little cold, stir in, by degrees^ 
twelve ounces, or thrcciqftarterg of ^ pint (wine n^^asure) bt 
cold spring water, and afterwards gtrain it. It would be 
equally •[iracticable painting witlf wax^lonc, dissolved in 
gum-water in the following manner ; Take twelve ounces, 
or three-(] liar tors of a pint (wfnc iaeasur«) of colchspring 
«^'ater, and four ounces and ^half of gum-arabic, 4 >ut them 
into a glaz( A earthen vessel, and vrhen the gum is dissolved, 
add eight ounces of white wax. Ptt tl'fc earthen vessel, 
with the gui^-water and wax, upon a slow fire, and sljr 
tliem till t]ie wax is dissol^l, and has boiled a fewmin^^tes; 
then take tlicm off the fire, and throw them into a basin, as 
by reny^iing in the hot earthen vessel «thc wax would be- 
come rather hard ; beat the gum-water and w^x till quite 
cold. As thire^s hut a small proportion of* water in com- 
parison to the quantity of gu|i) and vrax, it would be 
necessary, in mixing this composition with the coloursyto 
put also some fiiir water. Should the composition be so 
made as to occasion the ingredients to separate in the bottle, 
it will he<^ome equally serviceable, if shaken J)efore used, to 
mix with the colours:.* *• 

To clean Oil Paintings, * 

If smoked, or nerytlirty, take slale urine, in which a little 
common salt is dissolved ; rub them over *with a woollen 
cloth dipped in that, till you think them quite clean, then* 
i^ith a sponge wa^Ji thsiii over with fair water • then dry 
them, and rub them over wifli i^elcan clotlf. * 

943. *Ty taJic off] instantly, (^Coj>y from a Print or Picture, 

Make a water of s*oap aud^lum* witfi which wet a clotli 
or paper ; lay ilyeither on a printer picture, and pap it once 
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Vnde# the roUin^g press, then going rouivl the other side to 

£ e it up, you will have a vefy fine copy of whatever you 
11 ha^ laid it upon. * 

^*^944. • To clean and whiten Prints or Engraviffijrs, ^ ^ 

fill a glaas bottle with a mixture composed of one 
• pi9ft of the red oxyd of lead, or minium, and tliree parts of 
the muriatic acid ; aiidfhaying closed the mouth of the bottk 
with a glass stopper, put it in a cool place not cx})«sed to the 
light. A certain heat will then be produced, which is an 
indicatioir that new combinations arc formed. The oxyd of 
the lead a];>andons a cox^der%ble pfrtton of its oxygen, which 
remains combined vdtl^ the liquor : the latter then acquires 
a beaiftifhl gold cq]^r, ahd assumes the odour of the oxy- 
genated muriatic acid. It hokis in solution a small portion 
of the lead, which does«not. In the least, injure it< effect. It 
is necessary that the bottle shopld be of strong glass, and th* 
stopper be well secured, in order to prevent the clastic vapour 
which rises froifi /orting it out. "When you employ the 
Ij^uor thus prepared, take a large pane of gl%ss, and raise a 
knuVof border of whiterwax arouiiU its edge, about.two inches 
in height, and every way equal. By these means you form 
a sort of trough, into wiucti put the prints, and jjypr over 
them a little fresh urine, or water mixed with a portion of 
oxgall. At the end of three or four days, jtour off wliich of 
these liquids you have employed, and supply its place witli * 
warm water, which ought to be changed every three or four 
hours, until it comes off perfectly cloar. "When the matter, 
with wliich the prints arc dirtied, is of a resinous colour, 
which sonietiirtes Happens, dip them in a little alco^iol ; after- 
wards suffer all the inoisturetfo drahi off, and cover tlu' 
prints witlkthf liquor ofthe oxygenated muriatic acid made * 
by minium. Place on thq edges of the wax another pane of 
glass, of the same size as that below, ih osrler that you ina) 
not be too much incommoded by tlnr smell .of the acid ; and 
• you will plainly see the yellowest prints resume tlieir cri- 
gmal whitiness. One or two hours ^ill Ve sufficient to prcT- 
duce the clesircd effect. Hiving then poured off‘ the acid, 
wash the prints several times in jmre water, and dry tlicm 
i® th^sui^ •- 
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945. flake Mex’zotintos. • 

Mczzotintos are Made in the following manners* Take t 
well-polished copper-plate^ and/ beginning at the corner, 
rak( 4 or /urrow the surface all over with a knife oi; instru-* 
inept ftiatlc*fordthe purpose, first one way and then ill t other,* ' 
till the wiiolc is of a regular roughness, without the*lefet 
amooth part to be seen ; in wliich state, if*a paper w|# to he , 
worked from it at the copper-plate it womd all o^is 
black. \\^ien this is done, Ihe plate is rubbed over ii^th 
diarcoal, or black lead, and then the desi^ is drawn with 
white chalk ; after which, the outlines are tracerUout, and 
the plate finisheil, by sewpinfj off the roughness^ so as to^ 
leave the figure on the plate. The outlines and deepest 
shades are not scraped at all, the next sl^es arc sevaped but 
little, the next more, and so«on, till tne shades graddUlly 
falling off, leave the paper while, in^whic)) places thg plat(‘ 

neatly hurnished. ^ , 

94^i. Tojifdo^ (,f 'rrattxparfnf CoIoui^fi^%Paintin^, 

Transparent colours sltojld be so clear, when mixed witii 
abundanc(?*of water, as to rammunicale a strong tint lAthout 
ill the smallest degree plastering or concealing the paper, 
&c.: htuco their designation. The best of every kind art 
made fnnn either vegetable or animal substanocs, minerals 
.beinc: cxtnmely* difficult to prepare, equally so to work 
^ witli water, and many of them v«ry subject to change. 

• • 

917. To prt iHt re I rorfj Leaves for Miniature Patnhrs. 

Take tl^c ivory leaf, or 1^ble-on which the painting is- 
,to be made, and, having cleftnsed it, rub it over with thj 
juice of garlic. This takes off thit greasiness which is so 
much complained of, as preventing the colours from taking 
on llu* ground, and which is not otherwise to be remedied by 
thv use of soap or' even gall. It is, howeve/, effectually re- 
mjoml the above simple preparation. * • 

# ® ^ 

9t8. Iloie to stencit, or multtph/ Patterns j for ivorking 
• Muslins^, Sfc. 

^Vhen a print or (hrawhig ii to be copied in tht^tAy, it 
mgst be placed ui>on a sheet of white paper, and th^outUnc 
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pricked througjj both with a pin or needljt : the pierced sheet 
piay then be laid on a second clean oue^ and a niublin bag of 
]^wderc'd charcoal shook or rubbed o\-t it, when, upon re- 
moving the fonner, the latter will be found a perfect copy. 

949. * • To make nn excellent Smelling Buttle. 

^akc an equal quantity of sal-ammoniac and' unslaked 
► li^pc, jlfai^nd them separate, then mix and put them in h 
bottle to smell to. Be^dre you put in the abo\ e, dro]> two 
or <three drops of the esseiiM of bergamot in ^he bottle, 
then cork it close. A drop or two of ether, added to the 
T same, wifi greatly improve it. 

u ' 

950. To make ilt^ssajnine Butter ^ or Pomatum. 

% <r 

Hog s lard meltea, and wel]^ washed in fair water, laid an 
inch thick in a dish^ and strewed over will) jcssainini' 
flowers* ^ill iml^ibe the scent, and make a very fragiant 
pomatuin. ^ 

Ool. *'TomakeMilkofRo.m. * 

‘ Tg tne pint of rose vjater, add vne ounce of oil of alrnoiub , 
and ten drops of the oil of tartar. 

N. B. — Let the oil of tartar be poured in last. 

962, * , Wash for the Skin. 

Four ounces of pot-ash, “four ounces of rose-ivater, t\U) 
oufices of pure brandj , and two ounces of lemon juice ; put 
all these into two quarts of water, and when you wash, put 
a tablc-lpoonful or tvro of the mixture into the basin oi* 
water you intend washing in. , 

9*53. Jifeilioilof extracting' Essences from Flowers. 

Procure a quantity of the petals of apy flowers which ba\ i* 
an agreeable fi^grance; card thin layers, of cotton, which 
dip into the finest Florence ‘or Lut^a oil ^ sprinkle a small 
quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay them, a ’aydr rd 
cotton, and a laver of fluw^s, <until an varthen vessel' or a 
wide-mouthed glass bottle is full. Tie the top close with a 
bladder, then lay the vessel in a south abjiect to the hea», of the 
fwn, Aid Ml fifteen days, when*uncoverisb a fragrant oil may 
be squeezed away from the whole mass, little inferior (if 
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that flower is xnada iu| of) to the dear and highiy valued^ 

Otto or Odour of Roaefc * • * 

• • 


‘ Lavender^ Of other 4ro* 


954 . To make the djll^lfeseence rf Lavender ^ ot other A,ro* 

• , ^ yffktdic HeAs. ^ 

Take off the blossoms trom the stalks^ whioh Ijaust be; cu4 
fresh at s«n-rising in warm weather ; spread the bloascnns 
9n a white linen clothe and lay them in the shade for Iwentjb- ^ 
four hours ; after which^ Btaii)p or htuise them ; then put * 
them, imniersed in warm water, into the still, near a 


and let them infuse for the space of five or six hours, so 
closely covered thatnothi^ may exhale flrom it; aftlr wMch • 
time, take off the covering, ana quiekly put on the helm, 
and lute it carefully. You mu8t;^iu the beginninjg, draw 
over half*the quantity of the water you put in. If take 
away the receiver, you uqll sed the quintessence on the sur- 
face of the water, which* you iday easily G^parate frdm it. 
'iShen put tlie distilled water hack a^in, and distil it over 
again, till there ajipear no more of me quintessence on the 
water. You may distil this water foflr or live times over, 
according as ym ^rceive the quintessence upon it. • 

, The besU distilling utensfls mr this hrork are those fof 4he 
Italneum maritt, or sand bath ; meanwhile you may, after 
' the comgion method, distil the ingredient! on an open fire. 
But if you intend to make quintessence for waters, you may 
make use of comiflon salt, in order to extract the morequint- 
lessenoe of any blossom. • 

Take four pounds of blossoms of any aromatic plant, an& 
infuse in it six quarts of water. If you use sah to bring 
your infusion to a ferment, add half a pound of edmmon 
t»alttoit. . - 


4)55. To obtain Aromatic Oils from the Pelli^e \f%ich en» * 
veiopes the Seeds of the Lavrus Sassafras, and Laurus 
Benzoin. ^ 

The method of pbtainifig these oils is, to boil the pellicle 
which surrounds the seeds of the sassafras and benjamin- 
trfls, in 4ater, when,the^oat^upra its surface, fingn which 
th^ may be skimmed with a spocli. * 

That^of the sassafras differs materiaUy flrom the oil ob- 
tained from the bark of the ifdt of thii^ tree, aiama 
is different, it is muc8 lighter,*and it congeals in a higher 
degree of heat. ^ • 

• X 
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T&e oil of the benzoio-tree is a delightful aroma^c, is 
^ very lu^ammable^ and might Mb used as a spice in food^ and 
in all those diseases in which the a^toatic oils are useful. 
It has been tried with sucbess^ as ai|||lmal application^ in 
, a case *of severe chronic rheumatnmPt)ne half nourd of 
^he pelliAe, of, the seeds will yield several ounce measures 


• tf56. ** Towafu* Eau de Luce. 

ft 

•Take of spirit of wine one dunce, spirit of sal-agimoniacum 
four ounces, oil of amber one scruple, white Castile soap ten 
grains. 'Digest the soap and oil in the spirits of wine, add 
the ammoniacum, and shak^ ther^* well together. 

957. To make Hungary Water. 

Take a quantity of the dowers of rosemary, put them into 
a glaas retort, uud pour in as mjfch spirit of wine as the 
flowers can imbibe; dilute the retort well, and let the 
flowers macerate for six days, then distil it in sand heat. 

^958. To make Otto ( or Odour ) of Roses. 

I%k the leaves of ruses from fill seeds and stalks, put them 
in a clean earthen vessel, glazed within, or a clean wooden 
vessel. Pour spring water on them, so as to coyer them ; 
set the vessel in the sun in the morning at rising, and leave 
it in the sunshine till sunset; then take them into the 
house; repeat this for six or seven days, and* in throe oi* 
ibur days there will be a tiiie yellow oily matter on the sur- 
face of the water; and, in two or three days more, tliere 
will appear a scum umn the surface, which is tlie otto of 
roses. This may be ti^en up with cotton, and squeezed into 
a phial with the finger and riumb. 

Remark . is susf^cted that there is some mistake in 
this receipt, and it haa passed to the public through very 
many hands. It was published in (he Trausactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, on c the authority of Dr. D. 
Monro, of London, who received it ifrom* Major Macl^nzie, 
who again got it from an^ofiicer of his^borps, whojie name is 
not mentioned. 

The account given hj Polkr in the Transactions of the 
I BengalcSociety ia very difibii^ent. It is needless to detail it, 
for it Is exactly tne process of an Eifropean distUler : coho^ 
baflon on fresh leaves, and exposure to slight cold, to oon- 
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geal the essential oil^ ^hich is skimmed off or takeQ by* 
cotton, and squeezed into phfals. * •* 

It is conjectured, Aat in the manufacture or production 
of otto, which is tliof|||it to be profitable in the East, and 
the n^veisc jp EuropeTthe difference cannot be in the price , 
of labour, or Similar circumstances, which Euxoj^n sldll 
would mose* than compensate ; but in the feet, ^at there k 
^market for rose-waUr in the East, from the quantity usd 
in washing hands, sprinkling rqoros Ind garments, ana aimi- * 
lar purpostis, to which the demand of the Eurojpean apotUh- 
cary and confectioner is comparatively insignincant. It is 
but a thin film of congi^alcd essential oil which a grfet quan« < 
tity of rose-water will afrdtd ; and aftir it is takers off, the 
water is still very good ]n India may«be sold ; in Europe 
it is wasfi* ; fqr to employ it in fresh distillations is cfeajrly 
to waste a manufactured article. 


9^9. To make Lip Salve, • 

Take an otfticc of white wax and ox marrow, th^ree ounces 
of white poinamm, and melt all in \ batti heat; add a 
drachm of alkaiet, and stir it till it acquire a reddish o^utj* 

S)60. fo makt the cclehraUd Pomade Diviru,, 

According to Dr. Ikddocs, this compofition is as follows, 
viz. beef marrow twelve ounces, stec'ped in water ten days, 
and afterwards iifrost*- water twiuty-four houik ; flowers of 
I>cnj8min, pounded storax. and Florentine orris, of each half 
an ounce ; cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce ; and clove an& 
nutmeg, a quarter of an Ounce. The whole to be put in an 
earthen vtssel, closely covered down, to keep in the Tames, 
and being ayspended in water |nade to boil three hours ; after 
jirhich, the whole is to be straifled and put into bottjes. 

961. To make Sop Pomatum. 

Take what quantity* of hog's lafd you choose to make; 
cut it down in singll pieses, and* cover it with dear snring 
water, changing it every twi>nty-four hours for eight aays ; 
whtn it it quite whi<^*, puS it into a pan, and mdt jt over a 
clear fire ; when it is all meltea, stiain it, and^put to it some 
essence qf lemon to perfume it : so keep it for use. 

962. To nrnke PtardPoTitfOumt *• * 

For hard pom^um, blanch the* hog’s lard in theiBame 

• • x2 
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manner^ as allb some mutton ^uet^ nnd* boil them together 
'with'*a'*1ittle white wax ; scent it wit^ essence of lemon or 
lavender^ then make roun|d paper cases^ and When cold turn 
down ^e other end^ and keep it for use. 

^63. ^ Genuine Windsor Soap, * 

To make this lainous soap for washing thehaftlis^ shavings 
6cc. noithing more is necessary than to slice the best while 
soap as thin as pottle, m^t it in a stew-pan over a slow 
scent it weHl with oil of caraway^ and then pCUr it into a 
frame or mould made for that purpose^ or a small drawer^ 
adapted* 'in size and form to the quantity. When it has 
stood th^ or four ddys in a dry situation, cut into square 
pieces, and it is ready fo|: use. By this simple mode, substi- 
tuting any more favourite seent for that of caraway, all per- 
sons may suit themselves with a good perfumed soap at the 
most trifling exhense.' Shaving l^xes may be at once filled 
with thf'meltecT soap, instead of a mould. • ' 

064. To prepare Aromatic Vinegau 

^ T^e of common vinegar any quantity ; uiix a sufficient 
quantity of powdered chalk, or common whitening, with h, 
to destroy the acidity. Then let the white matter subside, 
and pour off the ihsipid, supernatant liquor ; afterwards let 
the white powder be dri^, cither in the open air, or by a Are. 
When it is dry, pour upon it sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol)^^ 
as long as white acid fimies continue to ascend. Stone vessels 
are the properest to 'be used on this occasion, as the acid will 
not act upon them. This product *is the acetic acid, known 
in the" shops by the name of aromatic vinegar. The sim- 
plicity and cheapness of this process points it out as a very use- 
ful and rommodious one for |iarifying prisons, hospital-ships, 
and houSiiB, where coniagion is presumed or suspected, the 
white acid fumes diffusing themselves quickly around. 

If any one Js desirous of obtaining the acid in a liquid 
state, the appvatus of Nodth presents a'eonvenieiice for the 
pivpose. It must of course be collected in water. But the 
muriatic acid is cheaper, and mudh more expansible. 

965, To increase the Growth of Hair. 

Hartshorn beat sraaU, an^ mixed with oil, being rubbed 
upon the head of person^ who have lost their hair, will cause 
it to grow again as at first. 
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966. To prom9fe thek Growth of Haif, 

Mix equal parts of *olive oil and spirits of rosemiryj and* 
add a few drops of oil of nutm^. If the hair be rubbed 
everf nif^ht jwith a little of this Hniment^ and the proppr- * 
tioabe*very gradually augmented^ it will answer efery pur- * 
pose of inosaasing the growth of hair, much more* effeetUally 
than can be attained by any of the boasting empiriqfd pr^ 
parations which are imposed on the ei^ulous purchaser. * • 

967. To Tcnow whether Hair Ppwder is dduUeraied with 

Lime* ^ 

Put a little crude sal-Anmoyiac, in powder, to«the sns-* 
pected hair powder, and add a little water to the mix- 
ture, an(f stir it about ; if the pow&er lf%3 been adulidt-a^ 
with lime, a strong smell of folatile alkali will arise from 
this mixture. * • • 

9?8. . * To •perfume Hair Powder* 

Take one drachm of musk, four ouftces» df lavender blos- 
soms, one and $ half drachm of dvet, and half a drachm o{ 
apibergris ;^und the wholb togetherpand pass it thrdbgh a 
sieve, l^reservc this mixture in well-stopped bottles, and 
' add mo]|j;or less thereof, as agreeable, in your hair powder. 

969. Preparatkm of the Greek Water ( or He* Solution oj 
I Silver j for the converting red orjlight^cohured Hair into a 

deep Brown )* ^ • 

Take silver filings and dissolve them in spirit of nitre* 
The spirit of nitre, and the silver, being put in a nfattrass, 
must be placed, first, in a geptle «and heat, and afterwards 
removed wnere the fluid majobe made to boiL'for a short 
*time. Being taken out of the sand-heat, whik vidThot, add 
as much water as may have evaporated during we boiling ; 
and, when the solutiod is mwn bid, decant off* the clear 
fluid from die sedjment,^ were •be any, and fhe undissolved 
part .of the silver filings; which may be dissolved after- 
wftrds, by adding more «piri^ of nitre, and repeating the 
same treatment. * • * 

(Luqfur caustic dissolved in water is prectseJy the same* It 
is sold by the chemists for alfdht half-^crown a^ oqpce 
the salt 18 more purS and chlaper* than* it can be in 
small quantities.^ * • 
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. Note. — Thf solution of silver^ time obtained^ with com- 
«mon u^ter^ is the Greek water^ised tor turning red or light- 
oolouTM hair to brown. Its efficacy may be greatly im- 
proved by washing the hair before the application of the 
water^*with common water in which some soda has been 
^SBolved; ^ The proportion may be an ounce and a half of 
pui^ soda to a pint of the water; but it requires^ a frequent 
rppeti^pn to change the colour of the hair ; and care mubt 
* be taken that a suffiaient qi^ntity of water be added to di- 
lute the solutiofij to prevent its destroying the Ifoir^ or, per- 
haps, excoriating the skin by its causticity. At least double 
,the quantity of water should be therefore added. 

The hair must first4)e cleaned from powder and pomatum, 
with a small tooth-cpnib, and then washed with the soda 
an^ Water till allc^case, pomatum, &c. be got out; then 
use the Gredc water in the following manner, first shaking 
the bottle : Take as much hair as can conveniently be wetted, 
and with^a bit of sponge, tiedjon a little stick dipx>ed in tLe 
Greek water, wet the hair well, and so procted till all is 
wetted; let it dry by sun, air, or fire, befoie you rex>eat it, 
which must be done four times, and must afterwards be 
waidibd with the soda and water, all which may easily be 
done in eight hours. A cloth should be put on the shoulders, 
and do not let the^lreck water touch tl^ skin, or a^little as 
possible. To make yourself expert, first try, according to 
the above directions, to dye a lock of hair taat is not growing 
on the head ; and make the Greek water stronger or weaker, 
according as you find it necessary. 

970. i A more convenieni Dye for the Hair. 

The defect of the preceding .composition is, that it stains 
the skin BB well as the this inconvenience docs not 

attend tfia foUowi^ preparation. 

Into a glass phial or uporcelain or clean-glazed earthen- 
ware vessel, fillM with strong clear lime-water, put a little 
lithaige in iin^ powder. The lime-water Will dissolve a por- 
tion of the litharge in the cold, and a greater quantity by 
the application of a bailing bent. Wheik the solution is com- 
plete, pour it idto a bottle, and keep it stopped. More lime- 
water may be put to the remaining litharge. By evaporation 
in a«retprt, the i^lution concentrated, and yields very 
small transparent crystals, abbut as soluble in water as lime. 

It blackens the hair and the nails ; but as it d6es not 
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affect the colour skin, nor of animalfoils^ it may 1 ^ 

applied every time thi face is washed^ or tto haiL- 
combed. It is decomposed by the sulphate of alkUies and 
sulphurated hydrogen gas, * 

® • • 

97i« * For taking away mperjlums Hair. • • • 

Quicksil^r, two ounces ; yellow orpime&^ one oiAiee ; 
^rch^ one ounce ; litharge^ one ounce ; sift them jhrou^ 
silk^ and dilute them with soim and fcater till they become* 
a paste. J^Ooint the part^ ana let it dry five minutfs; 
then scratch off the hair with the nail. Wash immediately 
in WMm water. — From La Forest * L* Art de sMgner 
Pieds: • • . • - ^ 

972. • Pearl Whited 

Bismuth dissolved in aqudfortis is pearl white, lliis^ 
though at first it whitens^ afterwardts blackens the skin, as 
dtl preparations i^m lead do^ and therefore non# of them 
are safely toloe used, — Dr. Moves s Lectures. 

• • •• 

973. • For preserving tfie Nails. ^ 

• One ounce of oil of bitter almonds^ one drachm of «il of 
tartar per dcliquium; one ounce of prepared crabs-eyes. 
]\Iix up with essence of lemon to scent if. 

La Forest recommends rubbing the nails with lemon as a 
detergent. * • 


974. Rules for Fly Fishing. 

A fishing fly is a bait used in angling for various^kinds of 
fish. Thq ^ is either natural or artificial. The chief of 
the natural flies are the ^^sSine fly/' found under hollow 
stones at the sides of rivers^ between April and July ; it is 
brown^ with yellow streaks^ and has large wings. The 
** green-drake/' found among stodes by river sides ; it has a 
yellow body ribb^ with green ; it }s long add slender, with 
idngs Ijjce a butterfly ,«and is common in the spring. The 

oak fly/' found 'em tike bpdy of an oak or a^, is of a 
brown colour, and common dunng the Aimmcr months. 
The 'kpalmer fly or worm," found on the leaves of plants, 
when it assumes the^fly state floin that of the d^ter^llar/ 
it is much used in trout fishit^. The ^^ant fly," Ibund on 
ant hSls f^rom tkune to Septembdl. The May fly" is to 
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be found playing at the mer side^^eBpecially before rain* 
And Ihe olack fly/' which is to be found upon every haw- 
thorn after the buds are off. There are two ways to fish with 
natural flies^ either on th^ surface of the water^ or a little 
underneath it. In angling for roach^ dace^ &c t thd* fly 
s|iould h^ allowed to glide down the stream iio the fish^ but 
in every still water the bait may be drawn the fish^ 
W|uch U(ill make him eagerly pursue it. 

* There are many sorte'-af ardficial flies to be had at the 
shops ; they are, made in imitation of natural flies^ and the 
rules for using them are as follow: Keep as far from the 
prater's edge as may be^ and fish down the stream with the 
sun at your back ; the'^line must 'not touch the water. In 
clear rivers the anglei;.mu6t use small flies with slender 
wings^ but in mud(% waters a larger fly may be used. After 
raiUj when the waters are maddy, an orange-coloured £y 
may be used with advantage ; in a clear day^ the fly must 
be light osloured, and in dark- water the fly must be darU 
The line should, in geneisl, he twice sa long^as the rod; 
but^ after alh mtieb Will dq^end upon a quick eye and active 
ipind. Flies made for catching salmon m'^st have their 
wing!9^standing one behind the other. This fish is said to 
be attracted by the gaudiest colours that can be obtained ; 
the wings and tail should be long and spreading. • . 

975. To*prevent taking cold while Angling 

Avoid sitting upon the ground, though it may appear dry, 
for the heat of the body will cause a moisture which soon 
cools, and may be sensibly felt. If the angler, through age 
or infirmity, is incarable of standing long, a piece of coarse 
woollen cloA, doubled two or three times, will be very use- 
ful to sit upon, especially in hshing for barbel, roacn, and 
dace, where tUb angler is confined to one place. 

I 

976. To impmve the Sport of Angling, tiy Attention to the 

Jbress. 

Some attention should be paid to4he colour of an angler s 
dress ; it is natural to conblude, that green would be most 
digible, as it would vary little from those objects with^whidi 
gsh ay^e familiarised, such as trees growing near the sides of 
rivers, and herbajK on the banks; yet, as this particular 
colour ^dght be aisagreeaible to many, th^ angler should 
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avoid all strong contiasts to those olgects, particularly acav 
kt^ and very light ooioura. * . * 

977. To inioxicaie and take Fisk. 

Maka a j>aste in the following manner: Take oocculus in^ 
dkus* cummin seeds^ fenugreek seeds, and^conaftder seeds, 
equal pairte ; reduce them to powder, andlmake them Into a 
^[laste, with rice, flour, and water; reduce this p^ste ipto 
small balls of the size of peas, and ^ow it into such j^ndl 
or rivers where there are flsh, which, after egdng thereof, will 
rise to the surface of the water almost motionim, and will 
allow themselves to be taken out by the hand. 


978. Method of making the heil l&of^ff Bird hiim, and 
Manner ^ usviff it * 

Take, at midsummer, the hark of holly, and peSl from 
she tree so much of it as wij} flU a moderately lafjgc vessel ; 
then put it i^uniug water, and set it over »the Are, and 
boil it till the grey and white bark ris^froin*the green, which 
will take up sixteen hours : then separate the barks after the 
water is vssll drained away; then take all the green* bark, 
and lay it on the ground in a close place and moist floor, 
and it over with green weeds, hemlocks, docks, 
thistles, and the like ; thus let it lie ten or twelve days, in 
which time it ifill rot, and turn to a fllthy^limy matter; 

* then put it into a mortar, and beat it till it TOComes univer- 
sally thick and tough, without the disoeming of any part*of 
the bark or substance ;«then take it out of the mortar, and 
carry it to a running stream, and there wash it vfell, not 
leaving aiyr foulness about i( ; then put it up in a very close 
earthen pot, and let it 'stand and purge for divers (jays toge- 

* ther, scumming it as often as any ^hmness arines for four or 

five days ; when you peredve no more scum, then take it out 
of that pot, and <pur it into another dean earthen vessel, 
cover it close, an(l keepat for use. , * 

Whra you want to lue yourUme, take what quantity you 
think m, and put 'it into* a pipkin, adding a mi^d part of 
goose or capon's grease, finely defied, and^set them over a 
gentle ^re ; let them melt together, and stir them conti- 
nually till they are well incorppfttted ; tl)pn take it/ron thei 
fire, and stir it till it*be cold. * * 

When youc lmi«) is edd, take four sods and waiw them 

• * x5 
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aflitdeover the %r% ; then take your l^e*and wind it about 
the to^qf your rods^ then draw^^our r^s asunder one from 
the other, and dose them again^ continually plying and 
4 working them together^ till) by smearing one upon another, 
,vou har^e equally bestowed upon each rod a su$cici\f jjiro- 
portionof*tnp Ume. « 

Jf you lime an]^ strings, do it when the lime very hot 
and at the thinnest, besmearing the strings on all sides, b/ 
folding them together arid unfolding them again. 

If you lime straws, it must be done likewi^O^when the 
lime is very hot, doing a great q^ntity together, as many as 
« you can i^ell grasp in your hand, tossing Uiem and working 
them befere the fire till theyeare ail besmeared, every straw 
having its due proportion of lime. Having so done, put 
them in cases of leather till you have occasion to use them. 

To prevent the freezing of your lime, either on twigs, 
bushed, or straws, y«Ai must add a quarter as much of 
the oU dl petroleum as of ci^pon's grease, mixing theiu 
well together, and then work it on your rods, Hit. ; and so it 
will ever keep ^ppl4) tough, and gentle, and not be 
prejudiced should the weather freeze ever so hard. 

979. Experienced Method of catching Larks. 

^ • 

The oominon way of taking larks, of which so ifiany are 
used at our mblcs, is in the n^ht, with those nets which are 
called trammels. These a^e usually made of thirty-six yards ) 
in length, and about six yards over, with six ribs of pack- 
thread, which, at the ends, are put two poles of about 
sixteen deet long, and made lesser at each end. These are to 
be drawn over the ^ound by two men, and every five or six 
steps the net is made to toucl) the ground, other'^ise it wUl 
pass ovef' the^birds without touching them, and they will 
escape. When they are felt to fly up against the net, it is 
clapped down, and then all are safe that are under it. The 
darkest nights^are properest for thi^ sport ; and the net will 
' not only take larks, but aU other bhds that roost on the 
ground, among which are woodopeks,^ snipes, pai^tridges, 
quails, fiddfaros, and several bthers. 

1 980. Anoth^ Method. 

In the depth of winter, pedple sometimes take great num- 
bers ofi^larks by nooses o^ horse-hair. Thf method is this : 
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take 100 or 200 jrar^ of packthread ; fa^n^ a{ erlry a^ 
inches^ a noose madie of dotible horse-hair ; at e^e^iwenjj 
yards the line is to Ise pegt^ down to the ^ouTid^ and lo 
left ready to take them. The tihae to use this is when the 
gr#and»i8 covered with snow^ and the larks are to be alluredT 
tcbit^by wme wliite oats scattered all the wa^ ain(j|a|; 
the noos«» They must be taken away ^s * 60 oih as three or 
ifour are hung, otherwise the rest will be frightened ; but 
though the others are scared awfta where the eWtsidaii 
comes^ thoy will be Seeding af the omer ei^ of the line^ and 
the sport may be thus continued for a long time. 

• 

981. Breeding and ]M.nagetnent tf Canary Birdie. 

CanilIVy birds^ that are kept taide, wl^ breed three Or four 
times in the year ; they usuidly bepn in April and breed in 
and June^ though sometiihes in July^and August. 
m Towards the middle of March^ begin to match^our birds^ 
putting one codk and one nen in a small cage : and when 
they have be»i so long together^ thm are perfectly re- 
conciled and lyell pleased with each other, towards the end 
.of Marcher the beginnin^f of April, put them into th9\)reea- 
ing cage for that use ; let it be full large, so that the birds 
may Imye the more room to dy and exencise themselves ; let 
there oe two boxes in the cage for the hen to huild in, be- 
cause she will Sometimes hatch a second bio^ before the 
first are fit to fly, leaving the cai^^ of them to the cock to feed 
and bring them up, whilst she bre^s in the other box ; 
therefore if she has not a spare box to build in, she will be 
apt to make her nest upon the birds, (as it sometknes hap- 
pens) and smother them, or build so near that they will 
spoil one another. * Whirsl your birds are pairing, feed 
them with soft meat, egg, bread^, maw sc^d, ^d a little 
scalded rape seed, hardly a tliird part of egg ; tUs last, and 
the bread, grated fitfe, and so mix it together. 

When they have young ones, give the sdme soft victuals 
fresh every day, and Ipt them have fresh greens likewise, sucl» 
hs cabRage-lettuce'.nowiaud then; but give them more con- 
stantly chick-weed with seeds ff^nit ; towards June, ahep^ 
herd'g purse ; in July and August, plantain; and before they 
have young ones, give them ^unusel, with seed upra it. ^ 

I would recommdbd to 8U<» peAons l^ho breed Inly a few 
•hirdErfor their jgwn diveiiion, totise very large cage% it being 
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much^e best ; but those who int^ntUto breed a number 
should prepare a room for that purpose. 

Let tKit situation of it be sudi that \he birds may epjoy 
the benefit of the morning sun, which is both delightful and 
’nourishing, and let wire, instead of glass, be at the wmdovfs, 
U^t they have the advantage of the air, which will adil 
to their nealth, make them thrive the bctter^c keep the 
flo^r of the room clean, sometimes sifting fine gravel or sand,^ 
anfi often removing the^ung and the other foul stuff. You 
must take care to^ nest boxe& and back cages iimvery con-* 
vcnient corner and place in the room, at least twice the 
^number that you have of birds, that they may have the more 
'variety to^hoose a lodging to^eir Horfinds ; for some love to 
build high, and somp v^ry low, some in a light place, and 
others 'will choose a jkrk place to build in. 

There ought to be two windows in the room, one at each 
end, and several pprehe^ at proper distances, for the birds to 
settle upoi^ as the^ fly Imckwards and forwards. m 

You may set likewise a tree in some cokivenient part of 
the room ; it will ^veit the birds, and some- of them will 
hke to build in it. You must (^rve, that tbei| nest is secure 
from/iillin^ through, widif in daliger, to tie the tjree closer, 
to prevent it, and they will hatch there as well as in any 
other place. < , 

Rcmembef not to put too many birds together ; eight or 
ten pair are enough for a middling room, ^^en your birds 
are mst paired, as directed l^ore, turn them into the room, 
wht^rc the^ will live,^ it were, a conjugal life ; and not- 
withstanding there are several male and mmale birds in the 
same room, one cock and one hen, as they first couple toge- 
ther, will k^ constant to each other, and both concur and 
assist in sitting and feeding thfllr young, for the bock bird 
takes his ’tprn^n buildiiTg the nest, sitting upon the eggs, 
and feeding the young, as well as the hen. 

t I) 

Of fheirt/nests, and how to or<j^ their young. 


* You must furnish the birds with stuff for makii\g their 
nests, such as fine hay, wool,jDOtt(hi, and hair; let these 
matraials ^e thdiroughly d^ ; then mix and tie them up 
together in a net, or some such thing, so that the birdf may 
^■dsily.nu)! it out as they wah^ it, and^let it he hung in a 
prraer f^ce in the room for tlfiit purpose. 

They iJimild a pretty nest/ about whu^ they will sometimes 
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be BO indttBtriotts^ h t^begin and finish it in #ne day, ihooglf 
thej^ are generally ti|p or tnree days in making ti^*nest)' 
the hen lays commonly four or five eggs, and sits fburt;pen 
days. • 

Wlmn tl}e young are hatched, leave them to t^eVaie oC 
the old ones to\iur8e and bring up till they aan,fly and.feed 
themselvM The hen, as 1 said before, by reason of th^r 
rankness in being kept together, ^ and provided sTith all 
things necessary at hand, withmit anyltronble in seeking their 
food, &c.*‘lfill sometimes build and hatch ngain before the 
first can shift for themselves, the care of which she transfers 
to the cock-bird, who^will feed and nurse thcnf himself^ 
supplying the part of boft parents, ifhilc sb^ brinf|;s on and 
attends her new progeny: but it^smoj^so with thos^ birds 
that live at large in the fields ; they observe their seasonfor 
breeding, and, after they havS hatcned, company with their 
brood till their young are grown up, hnd able to proifide for 
Jiemselves. • • ♦ 


When thfi young canary birds can feed themselves, take 
them from thdold ones, and cage th^ ,*«it they arc flying 
about the room, to catch them bring a spare cage witl^ some 
soft victuals in it, taking the other nfleat that is in thetoom 
away, and placing the cage there in its stead, with the door 
open, ftfvl a string fastened thereto, then^tand at a distance, 
and the old ones will presently, for the sake of the meat, en- 
tice the young dhes into the cage; then pull die string, anil 
ahut in as many as you can, andt^tch them. 

Let their meat be the yolk of an e^fjf hard boiled, with^as 
much of the best breadfand a little scald(>d rapeseed; when 
it is boiled soft, bruise the seed fine, and put a liftlc maw 
seed amongst it, and mix i^ all together, and give them a 
sufficient quantity frefeh every dayj never let it stale or 
sour : besides this, give them a little scaldcc^ rapeseed, and 
a little rape and canary by itself. • You ifiay keep them to 
this diet till the^have done moulting, and ^afterwards feed 
them as you do. the old ones, unless at any time they are 
sick, tljpn continue it« * 


982. Paste or Food for Sin^inf^ Birds, superior to the Oet^ 

^ man Paste in common Use. 

Well mix, or knqid togethlr, three pounds of snlibpea^ 
ground or beat to flour, one ^und ana a half eacn ot fine 
enimtf of bread#nd coarse 6Ugar,^|he fresh yq|[ks ofisht raw 
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six ouioes of imealted butt^. ^ Put about a ibif d 
'Jrart oT the mixture^ at a time^ in a fryjyng pan^ over a gentle 
nre^ and continually stir it till it be a little browned, but by 
, no means burnt When tfie other two parts are thus done, 
^nd all fxe become cold^ add to the entire quantity Bixpufices 
of maw 8eed> vdth six pounds of good bruised hemp seeds 
^afated from the hudcs. Mix the whole well td^ther, and 
itcwill be found an excellent food for thru&hcs, red robins; 
larks^ linnets^ canary tfrds^ dpehes of the dif^ent sorts, and 
mdbt other singing Ards, admirably preserving tlRin in song 

and feather, 
a 


983. Avoid, as much possible, living near Church^Yardt. 

The putrid emanations arisvig from church-yards are very 
dangetpus ; and parish, phurches, in which many corpses are 
ingrred, « become impregnated with an air so corrupt^, 
especially in spring, when the ^ound begins tc^grow warm, 
that it is* prudent to avoid this evil as much possible, as it 
may be, and, in soine cases, has been, one of the chief sources 
6f putrid fevers whicb^are so prevalent at that season. 

984. Valuable concise Rules for preserving Health in , 

Winter, 

Keep the feet from wet, and the head weV defended when 
in bed ; avoid too plenti^ meals ; drink moderately warm ^ 
and generous, but not inHaming liquors ; go not abroad 
without breakfast. Ahun the night air as you would the 
plague ;• and let your houses be kept from damps by warm 
fires. By observing these few and simple rules, better 
health may be expected than from the use of the most pow- 
erful mecHpinps. * > 

985. Preventive of Autumnal Rheumatisms. 

For the sakeH)f ' bright and polished stoves, do not, when 
the weather is cold, refrain from making fires. There is not 
a more useful document for health ^towe inhabitant} o^thls 
dunate, than ^^<^Follow your feelings.'* 

h.986. * To prorsfite Sleep, 

No fife, candle, rUBh-hght,S)r lamp, kbould be kept burn- 
ing, du^Bg the ni^t, in Mb^-room, for it^not only vitiates 
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tbe air in a very o^s^erable denee, but alao disturbs and 

pnevents the rest of those whbse Jeep is uneasy^ parfidUlarljy 
the* aged. In a dark apartment, sleep generally Somes op 
without much invitation ; vrherefts, any light in theapArt-^^ 
meAt ^timylates the brain, mid consequently the whole 
nesvous systeixf, and dispels any tendency to/epp^.* « * 
•• . ’ • 

4>87. The Use of Tar Wafer in expanding the J^ngs^of 
Public Speaker9,^c. * • 

It has fl^en found by the experience of many, that driftk- 
ing tar water very much deterges and opens the lungs, and 
thereby gives a very Jbly greater ease in speCking. Jk 
quart of tar is to be stirred sixenifti&sin a gallon^f water ; 
but if there be somewhat less tar U may Jo as well, especially 
at first, to try how it sits on the stomacb. Take s^ut one- 
fourth of a pint, at four several ^mes, at a due distance from 
meals. Begin taking it in the sprftig fof about fSurteeU 
dkys, and continue it for a goeater length of time, ts occasion 
may require! ^ ^ ^ 

988. German Method^of preventing Hysterics, « 

* Carawsiy seeds, finely pounded, with a small proportion 
of ginger and salt, spread upon bread aqd butter, and eaten 
every especially early in the morning, and at night, 
before going tojbed, arc successfully used in jGrbrmany, as a 
domestic remedy against hysteria. 

989. Hints for ventilating Stage Coaches, 

The plan is to have a liofe perforated through the centre 
of the roof of the carriage, of three inches diameter, with a 
tube or diimney, one or t\f^ inches long, above the top of 
the same ; into which tube a fine grating mjght be fixea, if 
necessary, to prevent the outside pasi^gers putting any 
thing through. ^ A slide might also be placed in a groove 
witibin the carriage, tojenable (he inside ^ssengers to dose 
the tube at plca&ure. ^ ^ 

990. Best Mode* of emdiding ffie fatal J^cidenU of Open 

Carriages, 

Jumping out is porticularlv Jangerous (the motioi^of tW 
gig communicatii^b differenlone lb thebne you gita jourBeif 
■by jumping), ^bich tends very fiudi to throw yoi^on your 
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(Bide or head ; many suppose it very e^y vx) jump a little fbr- 
cvard^ f(nd alight safe; ^tis suppositiop; they will not hnd 
it so on trial. The method of getting out behind the car*' 

, riage is the most safe of Any^ having often tried it, when 
^the ho^e has been going very fast. — Perhaps it i^ bes]; tO fix 
yourself farpi, gnd remain in the carriage. « 

^1. ^ To fumiffote Foul Booms. t 

To one table-spoonftil of common salt and a little pow- 
dered manganese in a glass cup, add, four or fiVe difierent 
times, a ^quarter of a wine glass of strong \'itriolic acid. At 
wery adaition of the ^acid the vapour will come in contact 
with the \nalignant miasAata, and destroy them. 

• f 

9931 To make a i^uly valuable Fumigation Powder. 

Nitre, four pounds; Bulph\ur, two pounds ; southern wood 
and juniprr-herries, of each tl^ree pounds ; tar and myrrh 
a pound and a half. This was tried at ‘Moscow in 1772, 
and ten malefal*tnrs,^under sentence of death, were fu- 
migated well with tliis in the Lazaretto, and«were confined 
tor tlfree weeks in tl is abode, 'Saturated with infection, 
made to sleep with persons infected with the plague, and 
even dead of it, and not one was infected, or m^de ill of 
the disease. , The vapour arising from the decomposition of 
nitre by the vitriolic acid is pt*rfcctly harmlcfts U> he breathed, 
and may beemjdoyed in evfry situation. This was used by 1 
Mp. M‘Gregor, aftej^ the plan of Dr. Carmichael Smith, 
who relates, he lost, in ten weeks at •Jersey, in putrid fever, 
fifty men from the 88th regiment ; but beginning the fumi- 
gation, not only the fever was banished the hospital, but 
that it changed the nature of 'the existing fever; all the 
malignant" symptoms disappeared, and of sixty soldiers ill ' 
of the fever not one died. ^ 

It is now ascertained thkt common nmr^tic gas, or, still 
better,,oxymuritftic gas, is the best fc'* destroying contagion, 

* chiefly from superior expansibility. ,Both are easily ob- 
tained, Place a glass, porcelain^ or sa^t-glazed edi’thcn- 
ware vessel, in an iron pot filled Hvith hot sand : For muriatic 
gas pour upon two parts of common salt (muriat of soda) 
-^aced in the glass vessel, on^rand a half parts of vitriolic, 
acid (lhat is oil of 'vitridi) ;-^for the dxigenated muriatic 
on a mixture of two parts qf common salt, with one part ofi 
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the black oxide of fnaiganese in powder, pour two parte ofi 
vitriolic acid, diluted urith its* weight of water. The mi!riati«* 
gas occasions no inconvenience, except rusting fire-iron 
utensils, which may be prcvioubly removed The oxyifta- ^ 
natfc ^ul^ not be used where there is any dangff of ite^ 
being inhaled, %s it is poison when breathep in %ny con#'* 
sideiable ^ftantity. Guyton Mtrvcau has^nvented an bx^- 
Aunatic fumigating bottle, which will retain its ppwer,^ 
properly managed, for years.. It fi^mte certain that the* 
common atVAnatic fumigating substances, sulphuric acid and 
the finng of gunpowder, are ineffectual. That the action of 
the sulphurous and acetous acid is slow and iniomnletet^ 
and that acetic acid, wiSuSi acts instatitW and effectually on 
the feti(| air, cannot be obtained, yi sufficient quantity, and 

sufficiently concentrated, except at an enormous eXpefts^ 

• 

993. General Rules for the Choice •of Spectacksy and for 
• the Presertafipn of the Sight • 

^Frpm Mr Adam\ E&iay^n V^ton ]] 

The most general, and {icrhaps the b< st rule that can bg 
given, to those who are in want of assistancv from ghisses, 
in order so to choose then spectacles that they iniy suit the 
state 0|f«iheir eyes, is to prefer those Which show objects 
nearest their natural state, neither enlarged nor diminished, 

, tile glasses being near the eye, and that giv^ a blackness 
* and distinctness to the letters off a book, niither stiaimng 
the eye, nor causing any unnatural lyiertion of the pu]ffL 
For no spectacles can Iw said to be properly accommodated 
to the eyes, which do not procure them ease and ^est , if 
they fatigye the eyes, we n^ay «afely conclude, either that 
^ we nave no occasion for themp or ^at they arc ill made, or 
not proportioned to our sight. ' • #* 

Though in the choice of spectaejes, every one must finally 
determine for himself* which are tne glas<!e§ through which he 
obtains the mostdistinot vision; ye|some cohfldcnce should 
beplacq^ iq the jud^gment of the artist of whom they are pur- * 
chased, and some attenuBit p|id to his direetions By trying 
many spectacles, the c ye is fati^ed, as thd pupif vanes m 
size w^tn every different glass, and the eye endeavours to ac- 
commodate Itself to every chalice tjiat is nroduced.^ Qencep* 
the purchaser often lixes upeffi a pair oi spectacleV not the 
best adapted to {^s sight, ffut thoefe which seem to rd^eve him 
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be found playing at the river ride^.eBpecially before rain* 
^nd rile black fly,” which is to be found upon every haw- 
thorn arfer the buds are off. There are^two ways to fisti wiUi 
^ natural flies, either on th4 surface of the water, or a little 
underneath it. In angling for roach, dace^ < thtf* fly 
pl^ould b^alloiyed to glide down the stream *to the fish, but 
in e^ery still wa^r the bait may be drawn by the fish, 

« w^ich ^11 make him eagerly pursue it ^ 

• There are many sor|»*of artificial flies to be had at the 
ships ; they are,made in imitation of natural fiiis, and the 
rules for using them are as follow: Keep as far from the 
water’s edge as may be, and fish down the stream with the 
sun at yoiir back ; the *1106 must ho\; touch the water. In 
clear nvers the anglei; must use small flies with slender 
wing^, bfit in raudd^ waters a larger fly may be us^. After 
rain, when the waters are nruddy, an orangc-coIoured fly 
may be used with advantagfe; in a clear day, the fly must 
be light a)loured, and in darl^ water the fly must be dark/ 
The line should, in general, be twice as long* as the rod; 
but, after all, mfioh yffll depend upon a quick eye and active 
Ijand. Flies made for catching salmon mvst have their 
wing3*standing one bthind the other. This fish is said to 
be attracted by the gaudiest colours that can be obtained ; 
the wings and tail riiould be long and spreading, 

ft 

975. Toe prevent tah ing cold while An (fling. 

Avoid sitting upon the gfound, though it may appear dry, ^ 
for the heat of the bbdy will cause a moisture which soon 
cools, and may be sensibly felt. If 'the angler, through age 
or infirmity, is incapable of standing long, a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, doubled twd or three times, will be very use- 
ful to sit ,upon, especially in fishing for barbel, roach, and 
dace, wher^ thb angler is confined to one place. 

I 

976. To impr^e the Sport of Angling, hy Attention to the 

, Drew. • 

Some attention should be paid to«tlm Qolour of an angler's 
dress ; it Is natilral to conduce, that green would be most 
eliriblc, as it would vary little from those objects with, which 
^Jsh a^e familiarised, such as' trees growing near the sides of 
rivers, and herbage on the banks; yA, as this particular 
colour q^t be disagreeable to many, thf^ a^er should 
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avoid all strong contrasts to those objects, particularly scav 
kt, and very light colours. • 

977 . To intoxicate and take Fish, 

Make a j>aste in the following manner : Take cocrulus in^ 
dieus* cununin seeds, fenugreek seeds, and ^conatider seeds, 
equal paits; reduce them to powder, and make them Into a 
ipaste, with rice, flour, and water; reduce this pa^te iqto 
small balls of the size of peas, and tl^w it into such ponda 
or rivers where there are flsh, which, after eating thereof, will 
rise to the surface of the water almost motionless, and will 
sdlow themselves to be taken out by the hand. • 

• • • • 

978, Method of makinff the heM of Bird Bimr, and 

Manner of using' it. * 

Take, at midsummer, the b&k of holly, and petfl from 
the tree so much of it as wiU fill a moderately lal^e vessel ; 
then put t(^ it Winning water, and set it over »the fire, and 
boil it till the grey and white bark ris^froin^thc green, which 
will take up sivteen hours : then separate the barks after the 
)vater is well drained away ; then take all the green* bark, 
and lay it on the ground in a close place and moist floor, 
and cojyer it over with green weeds, rife hemlocks, docks, 
thistles, and the like ; thus let it lie ten or twelve days, in 
which timeitvfill rot, and turn to a filthy blimy matter; 

* then put it into a mortar, and beat it till it becomes univer- 
sally thick and tough, without the disoeruing of any part^of 
the bark or substance ;«thcn take it out of the mortar, and 
carry it to a lunning stream, and there wash it vfell, not 
leaving aiyr foulness about ij ; then put it up in a very close 
earthen pot, and let it 'stand and purge for clivers t^ays toge- 

* thcr, scumming it as often as any ibulness arises for four or 
five days ; when you perceive no more scum, then take it out 
of that pot, and «pur it into another (dean earthen vessel, 
cover it close, and! keep at for use. , 

When you want to use your lime, take what quantity you 
think fft, and put 'jt into- a pipkin, adding a tni{d part of 
goose or capon’s grease, finely ch^ifled, and^set them over a 
gentle ^re ; let them melt together, and stir them conti- 
nually till they are well inoorp#fate^ ; tl^en take it j^row the^ 
fire, and stir it till it*be cold. * * 

When your l^ue is cold, take ^our rods and warn them 

• ' X 5 
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a^littlcover the Are ; then take your Ijme^and wind it about 
tke tods of your rods, then draw your rods asunder one from 
the other, and close them again, continually plying and 
working them together, till', by smearing one upon another, 
vou hayfi equally bestowed u]^n each rod a suficicqt peo- 
pertion of 1;he lime. « 

If you lime any strings, do it when the lime very hot 
and at the thinnest, besmearing the strings on all sides, by 
folding them together Kifd unfolding them again. 

If you lime straws, it must be done likewiSB^when the 
lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, as many as 
- 3 'ou can ii^ell grasp in your hand, tossing them and working 
them befere the fire tiH they«are ail besmeared, every straw 
having its due proportion of lime. Having so done, put 
them m cases of leather till you have occasion to use thorn. 

To prevent the freezing of your lime, either on twigs, 
bushea, or straws, yOu must add a quarter as mutdi of 
the oil Of petroleum as of capon's grease, mixing theik 
well together, and then work it on your rods. Set . ; and so it 
will ever keep suppld, tough, and gentle, and will not be 
prejudiced should the weather freeze ever so hard. 

p *’ I 

979. Experienced Method of catching Larkt. 

<* . 

The compion way of taking larks, of which so ifiany are 
used at our tables, is in the night, with thoi'c nets which are 
called trammels. These afe usually made of thirty-six yards * 
in length, and about six yards over, with six ribs of pack- 
thread, which, at the' ends, are put upon two poles of about 
sixteen ieet long, and made lesser at each end. These arc to 
be drawn over the ground by two men, and every five or six 
steps the net is made to touch the ground, otherwise it will 
pass ovef* the, birds without touching them, and they will 
escape. When they are felt to fly up against the net, it is 
clapped down, and then all are safe that are under it. The 
darkest nights are properest for this sport ; and the net will 
not only take larks, but all other birds tliat roost on the 
ground, among which are woodcocks, ; snipes, paitridgcs, 
quails, fieldfares, and several others. 

rt 980. Another Method, 

In the depth of winter, people sometimes take great num- 
bers of larks by nooses norse-hair. Th^ method is this : 
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take 100 or 200 j^ar^ of packthread ; fa^n^ at evfery ^ 
inches, a noose made of dotible horse-hair; at eve^^wenjy 
yards the line is to %e pegged down to the ^ourid, and so 
left ready to take them. Tne time to use this is when the 
gr#and»is covered with snow, and the larks are to be alluredf 
tQ»it*by white oats scattered all the way amojo^ 

the noosoai They must be taken away 4 s * 60 oVi as three or 
dour are hung, otherwise the rest will be frightened; but 
though the others are scared awUH where the s'portsiitan 
comes, thay will be feeding at the otner en^ of the line, and 
the sport may be thus continued for a long time. 

981. Breeding and i^nagefneni cf Canary Birjs. * 

^ * 

CandVy birds, that are kept taide, wiy breed th/oc Or four 
times in the year ; they usu^ly begin in April and breed in 
May and June, though sometubes in July«and August. 

• Towards tlic middle of Mardi, begin to match ^our birds, 
putting on 0 codk and one nen in a small cage ; and when 
they have been so long together, thilt tl^cy arc perfectly re- 
conciled and «vell pleased with each other, towards the end 
.of Marchi^r the beginning of April, ]mt them into thc^h^ecA- 
ing cage for that use ; let it be full large, so tliat the birds 
may liaye the more room to fiy and exercise themselves ; let 
there DC two boxes in the cage for the hen to Jbuild in, be- 
cause she will Sometimes hatch a second bvood before the 
first arc fit to fly, leaving the cai^ of them to the cock to feed 
and bring them up, whilst she bret^s in the other b«x ; 
therefore if she has not a spare box to build in, she will be 
apt to make her nest upon the birds, (as it sometimes hap- 
pens) and smother them, or build so near that they will 
spoil one another. * Whifsl your birds are pairing, feed 
them with soft meat, egg, bread*, maw se^‘d, ^d a little 
scalded rape seed, hardly a third part of egg ; tliis last, and 
the bread, grated fiife, and so m!x it together. 

When they have young ones, give the Sitme soft victuals 
fresh every day, and Ipt them have Iresh greens likewise, such* 
ks cabSage-lettuce,now«nd then ; but give them more con- 
stantly chick-weed with seeds Wfmnit ; towards June, shep- 
herd'g purse ; in July and August, plantain; and before they 
have young ones, give them «bundsel, with seed ujmn it. ^ 

1 would recoinmdhd to su(» peftons ^ho breed Inly a few 
•birds'for their gwn diversion, to tise very large cage^ it being 
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much the best ; but those who int^ndAto breed a number 
sjioulcl prepare a room for that purpose. 

Let tt& situation of it be such that the birds may enjoy 
the benefit of the morning son, which is both delightful and 
'nourishing, and let wire^ Instead of glass, be at the wmdosfs, 
il^at they have the advantage of the air, ^. hidi will add 

to their nealm, and make them thrive the better^' keep the 
fle^r of the room clean, sometimes sifting fine gravel or sand,' 
an& often removing the^ang and the other foul stuff. You 
must take care to^x nest boxes and back cages inM^/ery con- 
venient corner and place in the room, at least twice the 
number tkjit you have of birds, that they may have the more 
'variety to^hoose a lodging to|heir«mmds ; for some love to 
build high, and some vgry low, some in a light place, and 
others will choose a (jiark' place to build in. 

Ihere ought to be two windows in the room, one at each 
end, and several parches, at proper distances, for the birds to 
settle upov as they fiy backwards and forwards. « 

You may set likewise a tree in some convenient pari of 
the room ; it will divei t the birds, and som& of them will 
like to build in it. You must observe, that their)neBt is secure 
from fiJling through, and if in danger, to tie the tree closer, 
to prevent it, and they will hatch there as well as in any 
other place. ,, 

Remember not to put too many bdnls together ; eight or 
ten pair are enough for a middling room. \Wien your birds 
are first paired, as directed before, turn them into the room, 
where they will live,^as it were, a conjugal life ; and not- 
withstanding there are several male snd female birds in the 
same room, one cock and one hen, as they first couple to^ 
ther, will keep constant to each other, and both concur and 
assist in sitting and feeding thrfir young, for the cock bird 
takes his turn^n buildiicg the nest, sitting upon the eggs, 
and feeding the ycung, as well as the hen. 

I i 

Of fheirnfiests, and how to order their yovng. 

' You must furnish the birds with stuff for makin^g their 
nests, such as fine hay, wool, cottdh, and hair ; let tliesd 
materials be thdrougluy d^ ; then mix and tie them up 
together in a net, or some such thing, so that the birdr may 
‘ V<<fiily^null it out as they wabiv it, and^let it be hung in a 
proper p^ce in the room ibr that purpo^. 

Theyjbuild a pretty nest; about which they will sometimes 
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be so industrious, h t<kbegin and finish it in «ne day, thouglf 
they are generally or tliree days in making tf^sr* nest^* 
the hen lays commonly four or five eggs, and sits four^n 
day. • 

Wl^n t1)e young are hatched, leave them to theV^re 
the old ones to^iurse and bring up till they aan .fly and.feod 
UiemselvfS^ The hen, as I said before, by reason of th^ 
rankness in being kept together, and provided with all 
things necessary at hand, witnout any^trouble in seeking their* 
food, &c.^ll sometimes build and hatch «gain before file 
first can shift for themselves, the care of which she transfers 
to the cock-bird, who^will feed and nurse theinP himself^ 
supplying the part of bolili parents, vfhile sba brings on and 
attends her new progeny: but it;isAoj)>so with tljpse^ birds 
that live at large in the fields ; they observe their 8 ea 80 i>for 
breeding, and, after they havP hatened, company with their 
brood till their young are grown up, find able to provide for 
diemselvcs. ^ » • • 

When thd young canary birds can feed themselves, take 
them from thef old ones, and cage thetn ;«it they are flying 
about the room, to catch them bring a spare cage witl^ some 
soft victuals in it, taking tne other nteat that i«> in thefoom 
away, and placing the cage there in its stead, with the door 
open, a string fastened tliereto, then^tand at a distance, 
and the old ones will presently, for the sake of the meat, en- 
, tice the young dhes into the cage ; then pull tlie string, and 
shut in as many as you can, and«atch them. 

Let their meat be the yolk of an eggp hard boiled, with*as 
much of the best bread,* and a little scalded rapeseed ; when 
it is boiled soft, bruise the seed fine, and put a lime maw 
seed amoQgst it, and mix i( all together, and give them a 
sufficient quantity fresh every dayj never let it bp stale or 
* sour: besides this, give them a little scaldeib rapeseed, and 
a little rape and canary by itself. • You ifiay keep them to 
this diet till they* have done moulting, and ^afterwards feed 
them as you do. the old ones, unless at any time they are 
sick, then continue it.* 

• • 

982. Paste or Food for Birds, svjkrtor to iKe Qer~ 

^ man Paste in common Use. 

Well mix, or knepd togethSr, three pounds of splibpea^ 
ground or beat to flour, one ^und and a half eacn of fine 
eruimf of bread^nd coarse su^r^^^e fresh jrqjks oMx raw 
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cggs^ and six otinces of unsalted butt^. ^ Put about a third 
^rt of the mixture^ at a time, in a frnn^ pan, over a gentle 
fire, and continually stir it till it be a little browned, but by 
no means burnt, when the other two parts are thus done, 
jind all Are become cold, add to the entire quantity sixpufices 
of maw seed, with six pounds of good bruiijed hemp seeds 
separated from the husks. Mix the whole well td^bther, and 
itt Will found an excellent food for thrushes, red robins, 
larks, linnets, canary tffds, fipches of the different sorts, and 
mdlst other singing birds, admirably preserving tlRln in song 
and feather. 

0 

c , • “T ^ • 

983. Avoid y as much possible, living near Ckurch^Yards. 

Ihe putrid emanations arising from church-yards arc very 
dangerous ; and parish churches, in which many corpses arc 
ingfired, ^^ecome impregnati'd with an air so corrupted, 
especially in spring, when the 'ground begins t(^grow warm, 
that it is prudent to avoid this evil as much a^ possible, as it 
may be, and, in some cases, has been, one of the chief sources 
6f pu^id fevers whicl\|are so pre< alent at that season. 

984. Valuable concuc Rules for preserving Health in 

Winter. 

Keep the feet from wet, and the head weV defended when 
in bed; avoid too plentiful meals ; drink moderately warm 
anil generous, but not inflaming liquors ; go not abroad 
without breakfast, bhun the night air as you would the 
plague 'p and let your houses be kept from damps by warm 
fires. By observing these few and simple rules, better 
health may be expected than f/om the use of the most pow- 
erful medipinqs. 


985. Preventive of Autumnal Rheumatisms. 

For the sakeH)f * bright and polished stoves, do not, when 
the weather is cold, refrain from making fires. There is not 
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climate, than Follow your filings.*' 


h.986. * To proTipte Sleep. ' 

No five, caudle, rush-light, sjr lamp, bhould be kept burn- 
ing, diqing the night, in asbed-room, for it^not only vitiate': 
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the air in a very c^naj^erable degree, but alto disturbs and 
prevents the rest of those whbse ^eep is uneasy, parjidhlar]^ 
the aged. In a daric apartment, sleep generally (omes on 
without much invitation ; whereis, any light in tlieap&rt-, 
meflt ^timplates the brain, and consequently the whole 
nesvous systeiif, and dispels any tendency to^epo^.* « * 
•• . ‘ • 

4>87. The Use of Tar Wafer in expanding the J^ungs^of . 

Puhlic Speakcrf,^r. * • 

It has llSbn found by the experience of many, that driftk- 
ing tar water very much deterges and opens the lungs, and 
thereby gives a very ^ngibly greater ease in speAking. Jk 
quart of tar is to be stirr^ sixmiiAitlsiii a gallonPof water ; 
but if there be somewhat less tar il may^do as well, especially 
at first, to try how it sits on the stomach. Take emout one- 
fourth of a pint, at four several ^mes, at a due distance from 
meals. Begin taking it in the sprfhg fof about fourteen 
dkys, and continue it for a gseater length of time, lis occasion 
may requiret ^ ^ , 

988. German Meihod^of preventing Hysterics. • 

* Carawsfy seeds, finely pounded, with a small propdi'tioii 
of ginger and salt, spicad upon bread aqd butter, and eaten 
every especially early in the morning, and at night, 
before going tojbcd, are successfully used injLJ^rmany, as a 
domestic remedy against hysterics. 

989. Hints for ventilating Stage Coaches. • 

The plan is to have a hole perforated through the centre 
of the roof of the carriagt , of three inches diameter, with a 
tube or diimney, one or inches long, above the top of 
the same ; into which tube a fine grating in|ght be fixed, if 
necessary, to prevent the outside passepgers putting any 
thing through. ^ A slide might also be placed in a groove 
witbin the carriage, tojenable the inside passengers to close 
the tube at plea&ure. ^ , 

990. Best Mode* of (Holding ff^e fatal ApeidenU of Open 

Carriages. 

Jumping out is particularly ^ngerous (the motio^of tl» 
gig communicating k difierenione & the bne you gifs ^urs^f 
•by jumping), ij^hich tends very fiuch to throw yoi^on your 
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aide or head ; Biany 8up]Mse it very e^y .x> jump a little for- 
*mrd, i(;pd alight safe ; ^tis supposition ; they will not find 
it so on trial. The method of getting out behind the car* 
« riage is the most safe of any^ having often tried it, when 
^the ho^e has been going very fast. — Perhaps it is best to fix 
yourself hr^i, ai^d remain in the carriage. • 

, To fumigate Foul Mooms. 

To one table-spoonf jlI of common salt and a little pow- 
dered manganesit in a glass cup, add, four or fiVe different 
times, a quarter of a wine glass of strong vitriolic acid. At 
vwery addition of the acid the vaTM)ur will come in contact 
with the malignant miasftata, and destroy them. 

999. To make a valuable Fumigation Powder, 

Nitre, four poi'nds ,* eulphbr, two pounds ; southern wood 
and juniper-berries, of each tlirec pounds ; tar and myrrh 
a pouud and a half. This was tried at 'AIossow in 1772, 
and ten malefactors, ^under sentence of dcith, were fu- 
migated well with this in the Lazaretto, and were confined 
tor three weeks in this abode, **8alurated with infection, 
made to sleep with persons infected with the plague, and 
even dead of it, ai.d not one was infected, or m;jde ill of 
the disease. The vapour arising from the decomposition of 
nitre by the vitriolic acid is perfectly harmlcs.i to be breathed, 
and may he employed in evf»ry situation. This was used by 
M». M*Gregor, afte^ the plan of Dr. Carmichael Smith, 
who relates, he lost, in ten weeks at Jersey, in putrid fever, 
fifty men* from the 88lh regiment; but beginning the fumi- 
gation, not only the fever was banished the hospital, but 
that it changed the nature of the existing fever'; all the 
malignant symptoms disdppcared, and of sixty soldiers ill 
of the fever not one died. „ 

It is now ascertained thitt common muriatic gas, or, still 
better,,oxymurifiticgas, is the hestfo>* destroying contagion, 
jhiefly from superior expansibility. Both are easily ob- 
tainea. Place a glass, porcelain^ or salt-glazed edrthen- 
ware vessel, in an* iron pot filled Vith hot sand; For muriatic 
gas pour uj^n two parts of common salt (muriat of soda) 
'**);jlaced in the glass vessel, ontrand a half parts of vitriolic^ 
add (lhai is oil of vitriol) ;-^for the dxigenated muriatic 
on a mu^urc of two parts of common salt, with one part o£ 
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the black oxide of fnagganew in powder^ pour two parts oC 
vitriolic acid^ diluted |7ith its* weight of water. The rnttriatii* 
gas occasions no inconvenience^ except rusting nre-iron 
utensils, which may be previouay removed. The oxyiftu- , 
riatfc iihoul^ not be used where there is any dai^ft of its 
being inhaled, \s it is poison when breathep in %ny omt 
siderable ^hantity. Guyton Morveau hasinvented an bxj- 
Auriatic fumigating bottle, which will retain its ppwer, V 
properly managed, for years. ^ It A^uite certain that the* 
common aA^atic fumigating substances, suiphuric acid and 
the firing of gunpowder, are inefiectual. That the action of 
the sulphurous and acetous acid is slow and iniomplete;^ 
and that acetic acid, wfiiAi acts instafith and effeiitually on 
the feti(^ air, cannot be obtained, ^n sufficient quantity, and 
sufficiently concentrated, except at an enormous e^peflsq. 

993. General Rules for the Choice •of Spectacles, and for 

• th£ Preservation of the Sight. • 

0 * 

^rpm Mr. Adams Essayo^ Vision."^ 

The most general, and perhaps the best rule lliat can bg 
given, to those who are in want of iftsistance from g^ses, 
in order so to choose their spectacles that tlicy may suit the 
state of •Iheir eyes, is to prefer those Whicn show objects 
nearest their naturri state, neither enlarged nor diminished, 

, the glasses being near the eye, and that giv^ a blackness 
* and distinctness to the letters a book, neither straining 
the eye, nor causing any unnatural qjKertion of the pupIL 
For no spectacles can b^ said to be properly accommodated 
to the eyes, which do not procure them ease and ^est ; if 
they fatigye the eyes, we iqay «afely conclude, either that 
^ we have no occasion fdr themp or ^at they are ill made, or 
not proportioned to our sight. • • * 

Though in the choict' of spectacles, every one must finally 
determine for himseir which arc t^e glasses through which he 
obtains tbe most jdistinot vision; ye|some confidence should 
beplacq^ Iq the jud^gnu;nt of the artist of whom they are pur- * 
chased, and some attcntiOif paid to his directions. By trying 
many spectacles, the eye is fatigjhed, as thd pupif varies in 
size witu every different glass, and the eye endeavours to ac- 
commodate itseff to every chaii§e t|iat is nroduced.^ )}encep 
the purchaser often Ifixcs up(ffi a pair oi spectacles not the 
best adapted to Jps sight, Itut thorn which seem to relive him 
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noBt^ while hiateyeg are in a forced an^, utinatural state, and, 
tonsequently, when he gets home, and they are returned to 
their natural state, he finds what he has chosen fatiguing 
and injurious to his sight. 

« * 

Of^Freserversy and Rvks for the Freservaxion of 
‘ * Siy;ht. • 

'Thouj,h it may be iTpQ|)ossible to prevent the absolute 
decay of sight, wnethei* arising from age, partial disease, or 
illdess, yet by prudence and |^)od management, ^ts natural 
failure may certainly l)e retarded, and the general habits of 
the eyes Strengthens, which good pujrposes will be promoted 
by a proper attention to the following maxims : — 

1. Never to sit for a.iy length of time in absolut^^^ gloom, 

or exposed to a blaae of light. The reasons on which this 
rule is founded, prove, the impropriety of going hastily 
from ohc extrente to the othtT, whether of darkness or of 
light, an<r show us that a southern aspect is improper f5r 
those whose sight is weak and tender. * 

2. To avoid reading' small print. 

- 3. Not to read in the dark ; nor, if the cyc<bc disordered, 
by ckhdle>light. HajSpy those who learn this lesson be- 
times, and begin to preserve their sight before tliey are re- 
minded by pain ot the necessity of sparing ihAo. The 
frivolous a'tU'iition to a quarter of an hour in the evening, 
has cost numbers the p<*rfect and comfortable use of their 
eyes for many years ; the mischief is efiected imperceptibly, ' 
the consequences are inevitable. 

4. The eye should .not be permitted to dwell on glaring 
objects, more particularly on first waking in a morning; the 
sun should not, of course, be suilbrcd to shine intc the room 
at that time, and a modej-ate ^^uantity of light only be ad- 
mitted. 12 is Cbsy to see' that, for the same reasons, the fur- 
niture of a bed should bc^ neither altogether of a white or 
red colour : indeed, those whose eyes are*weak would find 
considerable advantage in having green foi>the furniture of 

'‘their bed-chamber. Nature confirms the propriety of "the 
advice given in 'Ais rule ; for the l%bt of the day comes on 
by slow degrees,*and green is the universal colour she pre- 
sents to our eyes. 

5. The long-sighted shouldE accustoip themselves to read 
vrith ratlicr less light, and soi^ewhat nearer to the eye than 
what tbr^y natprally like, ^;hilc those that are short-sighteh 
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should rather use Aie^selves to read with th« book as far of 
as possible ; by this n^ans bdth would improve and streftgthqp 
their sight ; while a contrary course will increase ifS natural 
imperfections. • * * , 

TliQr« i^ nothing which preserves the sight longer than 
always using, •both in reading and writing^ thaf modera^S 
degree ol* light which is best suited to the eye; too •little 
Strains them, too great a quantity dazzles and cqnfoudds 
them. The eyes are less hu^t by cl^ want of light than by 
the excess it ; too little light never does gny-harm, unless 
they are strained by efibrts to see objects to which the degree 
of light is inadequate * but too great a quantity has, by iff 
own ])ower, destroyed tbft sight* Thus many hav brought 
on themselves a cataract, by frequqptly looking at the sun, 
or a tire ; others have lost their sight % being bit)u^1^ too 
suddenly from an extreme of^larkncss into the blaze of day. 
How dangerous the looking on bright luminous objeets is to 
the sight, is evident from itfy^fiects in those countries which 
are covered the greater part of the year with snow, where 
blindness is exceeding frequent, and*whaib the traveller is 
obliged to cover his eyes with crape, to prevent the dangeroiip 
and often sudden effects ot too much»light ; oven the^n tu- 
tored savdge tries to avoid the danger, by framing a little 
woodc|^ Asc for his eyes, with only two narrow Kilits. A 
momentary gaze at the suii will, for a time, unfit the eyes 
for vision, and \ender them insensible to inrpressions of a 
milder nature. • 

The following cases, from a smalLJ:ract on tJie FailHc 
of the Ei/e” arc so ai^licablc to the^ present article, as to 
want no apology for their insertion here, though, if %ny were 
necessary^ the u.se they wi^l probably be of to those whose 
complaints arise from the same or similar causes would, I 
presume, be more than sufficient : ^ • t * 

A lady from the country, coming to rAidc in St. iJameB's 
Square, was afflisted*with a pain^in her qye, and a decay in 
her sight. She. 'could mot look u]ion the stones, when the 
sun wij^ upon them, without great pain, 'i'his, which she* 
{bought was one oi the Symptoms of her disorder, was the 
real cause of it. Her eyes, whfch had bc^n accustomed to 
the verdure ot the country and the green of the pasture 
grounds before her house, qgM not bear the silent smd ui^ 
natural glare of li^t‘ rcflecl^ from file stones^sTie was 
mdvised to place, a number of smell orange trees in |he win- 
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^lowsy so that their tops might hide th? pavement, and be in 
%line with the ^ass. She recoVered/hy this idmple chan^ 
in the lijght^ wiuiout the assistance of any medicine ; thou^ 
her eyes were before on the verge of little leas than 
‘blindness” ^ 

A gedtleman of the law had his lodgings *in Pall Mall^ 
on the north side, his front windows were exposedHj the full 
noon while the back room, having no opening but intc 
a small close yard, surrounded with high walls, was very 
dark ; he wrote ,in the back room, and used to«»-jme from 
that into the front room to breakfast, &c. His sight grew 
weak, ani^ he had a constant pain in the balls of his eyes ; 
fie tried yisual glasses, and spoke with oculists, equally in 
vain. Being soon convinced, that the coming suddenly out 
of a^ dlisky study, in^o the lull blaze of sunshine, and that 
very often in the day, had been the real cause of his dis- 
order, he took now IcMlgings, by which, and forbearing to 
write by c. ndle-light, he was vfjry soon cured. ^ 

Blindness, or, at least, miserable weakness of sight, is 
often brought on by these unsuspected causes. Those who 
Ifave weak eyes should therefore be particularly attentive to 
such eircuinstances, since prcvenfion is easy, but» the cure, 
may be difficult and sometimes impracticable. 

When the eye sensibly flattens, all delay is dac^orous ; 
and the longer those, who feel the want of assistance, defer 
the use of spectacles, the more they will inciease the failure 
of the eye ; there arc too in«ny who procrastinate the use of 
them, tin at last they are obliged to use glasses of ten or 
twelve inches focus, instead of those* of thirty-six or forty, 
which Would otherwise have suited them ; thus preferring a 
real evil to avoid one that is ^ imaginary. Mr. Thomin 
mentions several deplorable ca3es of this kind, particularly 
one of a lafly, v^ho through false shame had abstainecl from 
wearing spectacles so long a time, that at last it was im^s- 
sible to suit her, but with 'those adapted to eyes that have 
been couched. ''Whereas the instances are numerous of 
those who, by using glasses of a long focus at the first ap- 
proaches of long-sightedness, liave ‘brou^t back their eyes 
to their natural' sight, anti tfecn able to lay aside their 
spectacles for years. 

^ 95 , ‘ ComfoHfor^thoseifiearly'fiiind. 

Inscriptions on dark blue,'glazed paper, written with White^ 
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ink, have been foind very legible by persons afflicted* with 
bad eyes, who have Ifad many thin^ written in a strong, 
plain hand for that purpose. The ink is made with gum 
water and flake white, finely^ ;^wdered; it must be often 
shrtcen^evcn whilst you are writing, as the flake white very* 
soon subsifles^ A common pen will do very walhfor tl^ 
writing. aA bright yellow, or dark green^pftj^r, is likewise 
i'cry easily read. • 

996. ^ To cure a Bndse in Hie Mye, 

•• ^ • 

Take conserve of rod roses, and also a rotten apple, put 

them in a fold of thin cambri^ ^pply 1^ to the cfe, and it 
will draw the bruise oflto . • . ^ 



The jihysicians and surgeonS of*tlie Bi^h Hospital have 
erdered the following caut^ns to be made public, to be 
ohs6rved iiavticularly by printers or compositors, plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, and other artificerai ^ • 

To inaintniii the strictest tempcr&nce respecting distilled 
.spirits, which had better ^e altogether forborne. pay 
the btrict#st attention to cleanliness ; and never, when it can 
be avoidld, to daub their hands with paint ; and, particularly, 
never to cat their meals, or go to rest, without ^yashing their 
hands and face.* Not to eat or drink in the troom or place 
wherein they work, and much leips to suffer any food or drink 
to remain exposed to the fumes or dugt of the metal in a;he 
rooms or warehouses. 9 As the clothef of persons in this line 
(painters particularly) are generally "observed to Jie much 
soiled wijh the colours they use, it is recommended to them 
to perforin their work in ifpcks of ticking, which may be 
frequently washed, and convenichily laid ^sidf,«when the 
wo^men go to their meals, and again ^lut on when they 
resume their work.* Every buiflncss which can, in these 
branchea, should be ]^>rformed with gldvea on tlie hands ; 
and woollen or worsted gloves are Recommended, as they ma> 
he often washed, ^s tne^ «ihoald always be after being soiled 
with paint, or even by m^h*rubbing against *the metal. 
Cau^on is necessary in mixing, or even in unpacking the dry 
colours, that the fine ix>wdertf3beB not get into their moutlw, 
or be drawn in by ftieir breach. •A erSpe coveriifj ffver tHe 
«face might be ^^f service ; but ^re should be taken to turn 
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always the same side towards the facc^ a|id to clean or wash 
I .it frequently. *All artificers should a\^id touching lead when 
Hot ; and this caution is especially ncl'cbsary for printers or 
compositors^ who have oftan lost the use of their limbs by 
' handling the types when drying by the fire, after b^mg 
«yabhed5 tGlaziers* putty should never be rojideHir nfbul^cd 
uy the hand. i\n iron pi stle and mortar would the in- 

givdicnts together, at ka&t tqually wtll, and without hazar4< 

• •' t 

b98. To prevt nt the brtnef hI Fjfft cts of humi ng Charcoal, 

Set ai) uiicovekd vessel, filhd ulth boiling n ater, over the 
pan containing the charcoal^ the vapour of which will coun- 
teract the deleterious fpmi s, and lomlc it keeps boiling will 
make charcoal as safe as any btlur fuel. 

999i To prevent fhe Mischt^ arising from the Bite of a 
uMad iJoff. 

•* c ^ 

Where /Jie excision of the part bitten can be immediately 
performed, it is the best prevditivc of dan^tr,^r where the 
part can be burn^ out by the application of a red hot iion, 
little danger is likely to happen. Notliing ele^ is at all to be 
Jepeijdeil on. » * , 

1000. To pneent Ikathfnm the Bite of i^enomovs ^Animals, 

From obsi;;rvations made by T)r. Bancroft, it is found, that 
in South Ami r.ica, where the most V( noinous serpt nts abound, 
a very tight ligature, ins/antly made after the bite be- 
tw»H n the part bittiii j^nd the trunk of the body, will prtvent 
imim diate danger, anVl allow time proper means of re- 
medy, ekher by cxci^on of the whole .loint, just above the 
ligature, or by topical applications upon the part bitten. 

For instance, if the bite sh( 2 p'id be -ujwn the eiid of the 
finger, a tight ligature of* small coid should immediately be 
made beyond the uext joipt of the finger. 

If the bite is on any pari of the hand, tig' ligature should 
be made above die Vrist by means of g garter or cord, lapped 
«6everal times round the afm and rendered as tight as possible 
by a small stick thrust betwixt lhc#ftlds o{ the cord or garteri 
and twiaWd rouxd very hafd.io prtvint the circulation of 
the blood betwixt the part bitten and the other part pf the 
Wy. Ligatures of the sami«kind, applied by any one pre- 
•ent, dt the man hitKiBelf,^willdrcqutiitl]r save a person's life, 
where, by aoddetit, an arte^ in any of the li^bs is woufided> 
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and the person woi^d otherwise bleed to deatli befor^rogular 
surgical assistance couid be given. > ^ t 

1001. To dcittroy* Vermin in Childrens Heads. ** 

• • 

'2'ake an ounce of vinegar, one ounce of Btavesacrt> well 
powdcfdU, kall^an ounce of honey, half an ounce ^ sulphu^ 
and two c^^nccs of sweet oil ; mix the wliolc wefl togf tliCT 
into a liniment, and rub the head repeatt^dly with a liule 
diereof. • • • 

1002. Mtfftodof causinff Children to cut tl^'irVTeeih easily. 

Feed them with an ivory spoon and boat, to be made thick, 
round, and smooth at*t]^ edges; ivory being of* he sanft 
hardness and texture as the jatrs aiKl tender teeth? the gums 
arc not hurt or injured, but whei> tlfejilare thus pr^saiL^d fa- 
cilitate the teeth in tlieir progress ; whefcas the silver imple- 
ments, being of a har<l texturen and the edges mad|» tnin, 
bruise and wound the gums, and malce a hard se^n ; so that 
the teeth camiot «iake their*way direct, and if they do cut, 
come irregularly ; so that the opera^^on oi' lauciug is fre- 
quently abholiitely necessary, which of coifrse must jirejudice 
the te^'th, as s*ome are exposed beforj the tiin^* they^re lit 
to cut. I • 

By tli^ method, fevers, convulbions^ owin^^ tlie 
teeth Ubing not able to find their way through the hard seam, 
may be preventfid. It must be often observe^, (hat children 
cry much when feeding, as if dl, or disgustid with their 
food, whereas it is frequently o^ing to unite the contrary; 
for, being hungry, anci^over eager to* take their food, they 
press bard, th ough eagerness, on the boat and spooy , which, 
being sharp, bruises and cuts the gums, and cons(*quently 
causes gi^at pain, which by th(^ ivory implements will be 
prevented. Those who canfiot ai&rd ivory may Jiave horn 
or woo{l, or even pewter is greatly prefcrpbfe to ‘silver, pro- 
vided the edges are anade thick, •found, and smooth, 'i’he 
wooden sort, untss they are kept very swejt and clean, on 
that very accourft, are t!ie least Vli»ble, and should he raade,^ 
bowevtr, of box, or sbe^ liard and close textured wood as is 
the least liable to be tain{ed«by ^he milky food. • 

1003^ Mules for the Preservation of the Teeth and Gums. 

The teeth are bones, tliijly toverod over witlipa fine 
and this enamel is moT| or less substantial in dif- 
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ferent persons. Whenever this enamelps ^orn through by 
*too coarse a poVder, or too frequentlj* cleaning the tceth^ or 
baten through by a scorbutic humour ki the gums^ the tooth* 
oannot remain long sounds any more than a filbert kernel 
can, wljen it has been penetrated by a worm. , 

The vt^eth, therefore, are to be cleaned, Jbut^ with great 
precaution, ’foi^if you wear the enamel off faster ,^y cleaning 
outside than* nature supplies it within, your teeth w^ 
..suffer ifiorc by this method than perhaps by a total neglect. 
A, butcher’s skewer, o#‘the wiod widi which th^ are made, 
must be bruised and bit at the end, till with a little use it 
will becepne the softest and best brush for this purpose, and 
^ general you must c^ean your tef,tk with this brush alone, 
widiout kny powder whatever ; and once in a fortnight, or 
oftenrr, dip your slieiter-brush into a few grains of gun- 
powder, breaking them first jdth the brush, and this will 
remove every spot anej -blcMish, and give your teeth an in- 
conceivabje whiteness. It is almost needless to say that the 
mouth must be well washed after this operation for, besides 
the necessity of ro dovig, the saltpetre, &c. used in the com- 
position of gunpoVder, would, if it remains, Jbe injurious to 
the puns, &c. but ha^ not, nor ean have, any bad effect in 
so short a time. ! 

It is necessary ,to observe, that very near thL gums of • 
people, whose teeth are otherwise good, there is apt to grow 
a false kind pf enamel, both within and i^thout, and this 
false enamel or tartar, if neglected, pushes the gums higher ; 
aivd higher, till it leaves the fangs of the teeth quite bare, 
above the true enamel, so that soqpd teeth are destroyed, 
because ^he gum has forsaken that part which is not sheathed 
and protected in consequence of such neglect. This false 
enamel must therefore be carefully scaled off, fol the gum 
will no more grow over die least particle of this enamel, than « 
the flesh will nea],over the point of a thorn. 


1004. To prevent the Tooth-Ache, 

Clean the teeth well 8iid r^ularly. 

1005. Epjty, safe, an^ pleqsan* ]Plithod of removing Tartar 

from the Teeth, 

Raspberries or strawberrk^ (particularly the latteV) fre- 

« ^ten, h&yt beeM fojj^nd, by*e:^perience, to di^lve 
tareous concretion^ of the teeth ; and Linneus a%- 
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sserted that in hift oifn case they completely cured the ({out ; 
viz. the strawberry catifcii plentifully. • 

* *• 

1006. Tincture for the Teejh and Gums. 

Mix six ounces of tincture of Peruvian bark witiulialf an 
ounpe df 'sab-aiiamoniac. Shake them well a fewtnAinuies/ 
every tim^ before tbc tincture is used. ^ The ‘ method of 
u^ng it is, to take a tea-spoonful and hold it near the teeth ; 
then, with a finger dipped in, rubbmg the gums and teeth,* 
which are aftprwards to be wasfied with warm yatcr. This 
tincture not only cures the tooth-achc, buf preserves both 
the teeth and gums, and makes them adhere to caciti other. 

* 0 B * 

1007. Tooth Powder^ 

To one ounce of fine powder of barl^ and onc'ouncfiof 
gum myrrh, add three- fourths of announce of bole anpenic, 
mix these ingredients well togetlier,*!ind tlwy will produce 
an ©excellent tooth powder, finable in itself, aiffl highly 
approved of by many gentlemen of the faculty. 

• / 

1008. • Another. ' ^ 

. Pound cljarcoal, as fine as possible, In a mortar, or i^ind 
it in a niM then well sift it, and apply a little of it to the 
teeth ab^uf twice a week, and it will not* only render them 
beautifully white, but will also make the breath •sweet, and 
llie gums firm and comfortable. 

* If the charcoal is ground in a rtiortar, it is convenient rp 
grind it in water, to prevent the du^t from flying about. 
Indeed the powder is convenient if>x use when kept in 
water. 

1009. Easy and almost irtstanianc^us Cure for the A^ue. 

When the fit is on, take a new-laid egg, in a glass of 
brandy, and go to ^ed immediately*. 

This very simple.rccipe.has cui:ed a great ^uny, after more 
celebrated preparations have proved tinsuccessful. 

1010. M. Homassdtd Accoujft of hist Cure* for Burns or 

Scalds, 

Take*half a pound of alum4Ti powdei^ dissolve it^in 
quart of water ; bathS flic buni or*scald!'^with a lifcen rag 
wkit in tliis mixti^ie ; then bind tlm wet rag thereon ^with a 
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^lip oT linen, moisten the bandage i^ith the alum water 
fr^uently, without removing it, in* the course of two or 
^ three difys. He relates that one of His workmen, who fell 
, into a copper of boiling Kquor, where he remained three 
minuter b^ore taken out, was immediately put into a«tub 
^mtain&i| a saturated solution of alum in water, where he 
was kept two iTours ; his sores were then dresscd> 2 Flth cloths 
add baqdages, wet in the above mixture, and kept constantly 
Tnoistened for twenty-fojiir hours, and that in a few days he 
wrs able to v^ti^rn to ftusinesif. 

1011. ^ Remedy for Burns. 

A littlq spirit of turpentine, ap]|litd to recent bums, will 
mitigate the pain, if nqt wholly remove it. 

1012. ^ Another. 

r 

A little sweet, oil anrVlimi; water, shaken together, makes 
a linimen^^ which, when kept applied to the part, will jpe- 
move the pain. * w 

1013. EJficacy*of ‘Vinegar in Curing Burns and Scalds. 

• % 

Thb application of ^ vinegar to bums and scalds is to be 
strongly recommended. It possesses active powels, and is a 
great antiseptic and corrector of putrescence ai\l mortifi- 
cation. The progressivt tendency of burns of the dntavor- 
able kind, of ill-treated, is to putrescenot; and mortidca- 
cation. Where the outward skin is not broken, it may bc^ 
finely used every ho?jr or two ; where the skin is broken, 
and if it gives pain, ^t must be gentl^^ used. But equal parts 
of vinegar and water, in a tepid state, used freely every three 
or four hours, are generally the best application, and the 
best mle to be directed by. < ** • * 

House^eky cithe'* ap^ied by itself, or mixed with cream, 
gives present relief in burns, and other external inflam- 
mations. ^ b 

1014. PorterFlaster for Bruise 

This ^mple’, singular, and safe reipedy for bruises is 
nothing more than a gallon’ of porter simmered in an earthen 
vessel, tiU, when cool, it will be of the consisten^pe of a 
Tplastar. « This preparatipn ^jis spread on an old glove, and 
applied** round tne ancle of a 'tu)achmaif, who was thrown off 
ms bor, and ^miserably Ipiised. In thre^ days it so effer- 
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tually performed aj cure> that coar/iec was ^nabletl to re-^ 
'mount his box, perfefftly relieved from all swelliiid and* 
pain. • • ^ 

• • 

101 ^. Method of attraclniff Eurwifr.\ J, am ty Ear, 

\ petin lately having an earwig crept in^o ^i? car, an/ 
knowing tlie peculiar fondness that insect luis to apples, 'iiy- 
njpdiately applied a piece of apple to the car, which^enticed 
t|ie creature out, and thereby prevenijjd the alarming conse-* 
quences whi«h might have otherwise ensued • « • 

lOK). To hiU Earwigs ) or other Inserts^ trhich r%a if acci- 
dentally haiHt crept into iiie Ear, ^ 

Let the person under this distrei^iug arcumstance la^ liis 
head upoft a table, the side upwards thatais afHicteil; at the 
same time let some friend carcftiljy c^op into the car a little 
•swe^ef oil, or oil of almonds. A drop or*two ^11 be suflffeient, 
wlych will instantW destroy the insect, and rcinovt^the pain, 
however violent. 

• • 

1017. ^ For a Pain in the £ar. , 

^ Oil of sw£et almonds two drachms, ilnd oil of amberVoui 
drops ; apiJy four drops of this mixture, when in pain, to 
• the part ^fmeted. • 

1018. •Remedy for Deafness. * 

# 

• Put a table-spoonful of bay-salt into^ near half a pint df 
cold spring water, and a jfer it has steeped therein twi nty- 
four hours, (now and then shaking the phial), cause a small 
tea-spoonful of th** same to be poured into the car most 
affected, enery night when in* bed, for seven or eight nights 
successively, observing to lay yJur hbad on the^opposile side, 
by which the cure is generally completetl. « 

1019. • For ChiUdaim. * • 

Soak them in Wkrm bran and waftr, then rub them well 
wdtli inuftard-Bced flour ; Ji;^pX it will he better if they are 
done before they break. • » • » • 

1020. 9T0 jyreuent Corns from j^rowinfr on the Peel. , 

Easy shoes ; frequently batb^ig fhe fiBet in lukVwarm 
w'ator, lyith a little salt or pot-ashe^ dissolved in it. 


I 
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, The wrn will be completely destroyed by rubbing it 
•qaily with a little caustic solution of potash^ till a soft and 
flexible l^kin is formed. ' * 


f 

' 1021. • Cure for Warts. ^ « 

The mAky jxice of the stalks of spurge, 0 / of the commou 
iipf.leaf,by persevering application, will, to a cextfiinty, soon 
rsmove'tnem. ^ • 

1022. I Court i^laster. 


Take isinglass, half an ounce ; Turlington's (or Friar's) 
balsam, a draemm ; malt the isinglass in an ounce of water, 
and boil the solution till a ^eat part of the water is con- 
sumed ; vhen add {padbaily to it the balsam, stirriag them 
wefl together. AftW the mixture has continued a short time 
on thc^iire, take^the vofssel off, and spread the extended silk . 
with it, yjhile it is yet fluid with heat, using a brush foi 
spreading it. * • , * 

\ 023. CMainuCuri fot the Cramy. 

All effectual preventive for the cramp in the calves of tlie 
legs, which is a most grievous pain, is to strefcch out the 
heel of the leg as far as possible, at the same tiwe drawing 
up the tocsi towards the body. 'Hiis will frequentfy stop a 
fit of the cratnp after it has commenced ; find a person will, 
after a few times, be aide, in general, to prevent the fit 
coming on, though «its approach be between sleeping and 
waking. Persons sjibject to this ^mplaint should have a 
board nxed at the bottom of the bed, against which the foot 
should be pressed when the pfin commenees. ^ 

• 

1024. Simph> Remedy for the Cure of Lameness by Co/i- 

traction. Frdni the Gentlemans Magai.mey July, 1809. 

* • 

" Many ye&rs'ago, while I lived at Yeovil, in Somerset- 
shire, my advice as a sdrgeon was c^esired for a poor man’s 
. child, a hoy about nine years ol(i,one of whose legtf was con- 
tracted more dian When^i p'erson is sitting in a chair; he 
could neither stretch it out, nor move it. 1 prescribed a re- 
rmxipg liniment, of which durrier's oil was one chieV ingre- 
dient ;«>and ordereU the^parls aflectcd'to be gently rubbed ; 
but it^was of no great sejvice. I then considered what ^r- 
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ther might be donejfor his relief : and it cam^ into iny \nint^ 
that the glovers of the*town •brought their kid-skins^ ivhic]^* 
were dry, stiff*, and bird, to be sou and supple as gloves, by 
nibbing them with a liquor made of the yolks of eggs and 
water; thereupon 1 ordered the contracted parts of his leg to * 
be Kpntly rubbed two or three times a day with the ogg liquot^f 
and by tli)^ means he soon recovered the j)c^-fe(?t use of his 
Icjg. The liquor 1 advise to be thus made: take thqyoll^of 
a new laid egg, let it be beaten withP a spoon to the ^eatekt* 
thinness, thfi^i, by a spoonful it a tinit, add^tl}j;ce ounces»of 
pure water, agitating the mixture that the egg and water 
may be well incorporated, and let it be appli^ by gently 
friction. • • ^ ^ 

This remedy 1 have since advised iij like cases with the* 
like hapify success; and others to*wTiofl^ 1 have cbmitnyii- 
catod it have found the same advantage in similar cases. I 
therefore, for the good of those ^affifoted wUh lameness by 
contraction, transmit the aboi^p.” • 

Remark, — Friction is well known to be useful in such 
cases ; and tvhether the cure is performed bj the egg, or tlie* 
irietion, is of ii§ moment. ^ , 

10!25. To %iakc C7//’i7‘, or Goosc-a^rass Ointment ; remark- 

• able for /v mlutartf ICf/ccts in Cases of ^iveteratv Scurvi/. 

To a pound of hog's-lard melted, without sidce or salt, 
yut as much clivers as the lard will moisten, ahd boil them 
together over a slow fire ; after atirring it till it becomes a 
little brown, strain it through a cloth ^•antl when told tale 
the ointment from the wJter that will rqmain at the bottom, 
aiid it will he lit for use. * 

10‘2(). J^asj/ Method of cu^i^g the Sea Scurvtf, 

* 1 he root of the garden carrot abounds in a?mtpitious sac- 

charine juic(’, and is slightly aron^tic. 'Jtiese are desirable 
jiroperties against •the* scurvy. To exporicipce the good 
effects of these pfopertits, //ic'roqf.? must be eaten raie. 
'riiere is^ioUiing uijploasant in this ; on the contrary, it is 
wh*at ihe common people Wtep dy by^bhoiccl Tlpjse roots 
would keep well during the longest voyage, packed up in 
casks, boi'ving the interstices dlb^d with sand. Each sailor 
might he allowed to jat; one r^ot t\cry day, or evefv^thef* 
day, according to tliC state of tffeir health, and the ^antity 
of^oots'on hoard.^ i • • 



Method fui the speedy Recovery oj the Use ^!) 

Foot or Hand that has been violently sprained. 

It may lead to a right management of the part strained^ 
""if we Coksider the effects of a strain when it is very great. 

First. Suen an extension of the tendons ar/i vessels of 
the muscles strained, that they cannot contract thtmseh^es 

• to their natural lengths. 

Second. I'hat tne great elongation of the "esscls, which 
deprives tliem of their contractile power, lessens the diametW 
^of thei%i cavities, obstructs the free course of the fluids 
‘"through^ them, makes them sweK find btcome painful, and 
incapable of their actual service, or of being moved by the 
acts of the will, asLhefore the accident happened. 

71icse effects of violent spoains may lead us to conclude, 
that the best rcmcdiea are those applications which may best 
iittcnuatii their obstructed fluids, recover an easy circulaHoii 
of them, and sufficiently contract the elongated vessels. 

For these purpose., I advise vinegar, the reetifled spirits 
.of wine, such as arebYirnt in lamps, friction and motion, in 
the following nianiie:, viz. 

Suppose the ancle sprained. ' i 

First. Let it be fomented with vinegar, a nttle warm,* 
for four or flve minutes at a time, once every four hours ; 
this will render the circulation of the fltiids in the parts 
.iffl'Cted more easy, and litliir prevent its swelling or pro' 
iiJote its subsiding. .. 

•Second. Let the ])crson stand diree or four minutes at a 
time on both his feet in their natural ])osture, and sometimes 
move the sprained foot, and sometimes when sitting with his 
foot on a low stool let him rmvc it this way and that, as he 
can bear U : this will contribute much to contract the over- 
stretched vessels, and to recover a due circulation of their 
fluids through them. 

Third. Let a gentle dry friction with a w^arm liaml he 
sometimes used to the parts affected, which will conduce 
much to the same Wtds. € " | 

Two hours after every application of vinegar, let the jiarts 
affected be just wetted with reetifled spirits of wine, and 

* ^entlY rubbed. •• 

By tliese means, personifto whonr 1 have advised them 
have rc-covered from the yfFects of very violent sprains i»* a 
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Itw days, when others have been weeks in recovering, •where 
diiRrent ways of mafiagement, such as coiitinual resting M , 
the strained foot, aif& (bsuse of its motions, Ike ^d Mn 
recommended • 

1028 ^Totall^viaU the Pam occasiomd hy ike Gna^\ 

The disagreeable itching occasioned by flic &tmg of these 
insects may be lemovcd by volatile alkali, or immediately, 
rubbing and washing the part aftcjted with cold water • , 
At ingliA, to rub with fuUlrs earih and wg ter lessen*^ tht 
inflammation * 

102 *) Simjh and tffmfual Curefi)? tkf^e wlofmai/ aft*- 
di nialhj hai c si! alloutd a Wa sp * 

Instantly^ on the alarming accident taking place* put a 
tea-spooiilul of common salt ^n your mouth, which will 
instuitancously not only kill the w^sp, hufi at the S£hne timt ^ 
deal the stiiig , • • 

lOilO Ti tux thi tj a f! Bi( 

lo the part affected, wpply oil of tartar, or so^}ition«ot 
potash, Jid 1 ^ will gne instant case, as also wdl 4>ruised 
mallow«r 

1031 Anoiht 

t t 

Sweet oil, applied immediat^y, cures the sting of wasp*' 
or kes , and it the sting is left in the wound, it shoul|J if 
pos*‘ible, k O' traeted ivith hair pinctrs 

1032 Anoihet * 

1 he immidiate applicatftpi of Eau du Luce to many per- 
sons whoha\e been stung by wasps, Jias caused* tlie pain to 
sukidc in a few seconds, and .alter a/ew minutes all in- 
flcimmafaon cta'i.d • • ^ 

1033 • * .Arioihar. 

* * • ♦ • • 

It has been found, ITj^ei^pcnence^rtiat a good remedy loi 
the sting of wasps and bees, iS to apply to the \>art affected 
romtnon culinary salt, moistened with a little water Even 
)n a case where jhi patieht h^d in(;^utiously sigydlof^ a 
wasp in a draught of beer, add been stung by it ui the wind- 
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pipc^ tlic alarming symptoms that ensuec) were almost in- 
« sftntly •relieved toy swallowing repeated doses of water, sa- 
lufated salt.— The rubbing of th^ part stung, with a 
slice of onion, will give immediate case. 

' t . . 

1034 . To prevent Sea Sickness. , «- 

Dro^) a few divDps of vitriolic ather upon loaf sdgar, and 
•Itt il dissolve in yourmoutb; or drink a few drops of retlier/ 
ad(tcd to a solution of sp^ar, ii^ water, to prevent its imme- 
fliatt evaporatie^., * ' 

1035 . $ Rcmcfh/ for a Sore Throat. 

Take rosemary tops, about* a handful, put them into a 
basin, and pour a pint of boiling hot verjuice upon it ; then 
eover'it over with a iifi funnel, tUe broad side downwards, and 
’ the steam will come through •the nozzle of the funnel; then 
hold your lyoutli over the stcain till it is gone down your 
throat. * 

N. B. Be vcry*.caref:il that you do not pul your mouth 
loo close to the funnel, afta it may scald it, but let the stt ain 
go' down your throat a« much as possible, and renent it ai 
often as necessary. { 

1036 . A common Drink' for a Sote Throat. 

Take two ouUccs of Turkey tigs, and the ‘jike quantity of 
raisins of the sun, and cut thtin small ; two oiuicis of French 
or ptarl barley, boiled dn three jdnls of sprbig water till it 
.fOUKs to a quart, and^flieii strain th?oiigh a sieve. 'Jo h(‘ 
taken w-arlji. Boil it slowly over a gentle fire. 

1037 . Garfrlc for a S<>re Throat. 

c «. 

Take half 'a poHir^d di Turkey figs, put them into a quart 
of spring water, and let thVin simmer ever a slow^iirc till 
* better than one-half is wasted ; in the mean time, lake a large 
lemon, cut it in slices, and Cetwecii* every slice put some 
1>rowii sugar-candy, an(| let it stand beibre*the fire to loast ;• 
then strain, the ^s,*^nd squeeze* tliein through a coarse 
cloth, and put the juice of the lemon into it. 

N. B. Uargle the throat w^h it warm, and tlie oflener 
the hetten*. ♦ • » • i 
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1 l)3S. A J^cetpUfot a Coii^li. • ^ 

'Fake a glass of spring water and put into it a ipoonf’ul of 
the syrup of horehound, and iilix with it nine or ten ’drof^ 
tiT the cpirit of sulphur. • • I ‘ 

1039. •• An exccllcni Stifplic.^ * * • 

• The outside woof of silk-wormsjias been tried with great* 

success by several people, i^orc (H^ccially by a lady, wHo, 
ill mendirlft a pen, cut lier thumb to the bane, and through 
]»art of the nail ; it bled profusely ; but by trying this 
i typtic, and binding up the wound, the hcmorrhj^;c stopiwd, 
and the wound healed fli three days. • 

• • * 

into. A new and ttsefitl Stt/j^ic. * * , 

Take brandy, or common spirit>«|wo ounces; Castile hoap#^ 
two drachms, pot-ash one drachm ; scrapeMie scjjip fine, a^^d • 
tftssolve it inthe.brandy ; then add the pot-ash, and mix it 
well together* an I keep it close stopped from the air in a 
vial. When YOU apply it, wann itin a vessel, or dip pledges 
of lint into it and the Wood will immediately con^‘al *lt 

• oi^erates by coagulating the blood, t?oth a consideralWe way 
vvidiin life vessels, as well as the extravasated blood with- 
out, and restraining, at the same time, the mouths of the 

esscls. , . • 

• It forms a valuable embrocation, in cases of tumors or 
**^wellings from bruises, by being frequently rubbed oii*the 
jiart. It is also used in^ similar mamfer for rheumatic pains. 

• • 

h)*!. hruHiblc Remedy fot siopfnns* Bkcdiufr o/‘ the 

( )nc ounce of sugar of leatl, aftd half ai^ ounae of green 
vitriol, to he triturated in a glass inoAar^* add lo these half 
a pint of spirits qJT wine. Of thitf composition, young people, 
from ten to twelve yetyrs of age, are to*take ten or twelve * 
drops; patient^ under twenty years, fourteen or fifteeik 
drops f and grown perstqs, twenty four times each, 
in a spoonful of* wine or braiady. • Soma very interesting 
trials, in the most obstinate cases, have been made with this 
mixture, with the greatest si¥*ess. 

Rcmark.^'So stflt’of lea^ Bhbuld*bc taken 
without medical advice. It is a powerful drug ; that is, if 
• i • 
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the pro;f)cr precautions or proportions arc* ncjj;lccte(l or tx- 
“ciMetl, H is a strftng poison. Tlu" greegu vitriol can have no 
otli?‘r effect than to decompose part of irhe sugar or acetite 
of lead ; that is, to convert the acetite, in part, into sulphat 
or iead, which is insoluble ; and nearly all the given vitrio), 
or \ulphat qf iron, into acetite of iron. 

101*^4, Fur curit,^' IVorms in the Ilnnuin 

l^ke st nna leaves, welf bmi.sccl, half a pound ; olive oil, 
tweb'o ounces digested together in a sand lieat tour or live 
days ; tlu^n, by a strong expression, force the oil from the 
fieces, whi' li reserve by itself. 

N. B. — in the most ebstinate wenn case, which dudis 
tlie force of mercurials, and baffles the efforts of the ino.st 
fainoiiR spceilics, this^ 'successfully kills worms, grul% and 
ascarldcs (which last kind caure extreme itching), and b) 

' hlools expels them., 

^ose: — o 'e spoonful, fasting, and persevere in it. 

1013. To inula an Ftprorcfi Tinciurr of Bark, 

died bark gros.sly powdered, ongpuince: of .-nake root, in 
]»owderj six drachms; saffron, one drachm and a half; 
4 'ochiiieal, ten grain.s ; orange peel, one ounce and a lialf. 
Sttvji the above articles in one pint of the best brandy, and 
you will hav.' o tincture eijually good as the famous Dr. 
Huxhain’s. ' 

lot'll. Ohsrrvutio^'h on Levvhvs, and itnar fV. 

'fhe general demaKd for these useful reptihs, and the 
high price at which they arc' notv sold, inducts us to givt 
some particulars on taking, preserving, and applying them, 
from a per.-on who has attc'iidcd to ihishusiness. 

The large brown leech is the only kind in use ; they are in 
general from two inches td six, though they are capable of 
much greater cxtcusion and contraction sometimes they 
1,1 re seen darting through the water with grt^it suiftness, at 
which time they are very long ; at othel* times ilu y wwl con- 
tract them* elves ipto^a '^onn alnvosf round! They are much 
rounder in body than the horse leech (which, contrary to 
cquimon report, will not fasbm to the human body), with a 
degree ^aper towa.ds each end. The colour is black and 
browb stripes on their backs ; tlie belly is covered with dark 
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brown, interspeKcd with Ught brown spjts. The'me&od 
of catching tlicin ufcally «mployed in Eng^d, is-Bgit^# 
where wicy slt& contftinecij which occ^ions them 
to float upon the surface there«f, when, widt a net made lor 
the imrpose, they arc secured. Other methods are em-« 
ployed bhish would be tedious and unnecesaai^ to relkte. 
They ws viviparous, bringing forth tljeir ybung with all 
, their power, capable of acting in every respect injvliitjh this 
iiiiiinal is distinguished. The tjj®® feranity is til she 
months of April and Ma/, the Attcr en^of August and 
SeptemVr;— the number of young .oSfs a single leech 
brings forth in one year can hardly be ascerta»icd, th^gh 
it is very numerous ; "i’tr wl\fn the*lf*ech catche^ rob a |K)n(i 
of aU toge enough for use, if mjjhipg happens to obstruct 
fecunaation,in two years after*ardS*^oy wUI And It largely 
■••tored with abundance of fkie leeches, and a much inCTCa^d 
number of small ones ; this is pftticularjy found <o be tb(»« 
case, from tlve metbod which some country.pcople bavi' 
adopted to Obtain leeches as an exclusive property. In order 
to this, tlu'vlnake a pond, near their hoy*e, about tlirw ieet 
deep, twelitp wide, and thirty lonf-; if they camiot coiyi- 
nienllyiorm one with ? sandy bottom, they make die pond 
■ a little deeper, in wliich tliey deiiosit a tew loads of sandy 
iiirtlu In this iwud, when filled with water, they imt 
iheii\eehes about April, and without any fyrther troubU 
or . xpense, thfy obtain, at the proper season, a large supply 

^ I il* Iccclics ^ 

Leeches may, with earc, be jiresijrMd healthy and ^ood 
—for years in pans ; tlufing llie sunufler season not more tiian 
two hundred diould h(> kept togetfler; m wmOrr, double 
that number may with equal prppriet>\ 1 he vessel they are 
kept in should bean cartRgn pan, that will contain a^ut 
three gallons of water, which sdli»ul4 not h® "IJ*® 
filled W water; for I have fqund, 1., experunce, Umt it 
is congenial to the» nature to ICivc a place out ol the waUr, _ 
whicluliiy may retreat to at pleasure ; fluSis proved by their 
oaenJiaii ung m clusters* round the top of the pan. hroi*. 
•Mu?Tm Cein^cr th«i. water sho,^ be chang^, at least 
evm othcr\lay; in wmt2r t^eryfourdi ^y.* The best 
wn ^ to keep them in is spring water, as being least dts- 
XS to putrcscency. I ifcve of late put a little -tooss 
« nno!t 1. echos Wiich pristiec* 1 uAuld recoiftfllend, for 
•they are very jnich einmourid with it, perhaps from its re- 
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scmbling, in some measuro'K their native •vyceds ; tlicy creep 
';ihr^ugh4t, and oy that means dear ^lemselves of slime, 
which in the warm weather accuniulatcs^'around them, and, 
unless’ removed by timely changes of water, will be produc- 
tive of disi'a&e. During hot weather they should be kept ir 
as bool a plicc as jiossible, and in the wiiiterc seavW plaqe 
tlicm where the Water may preserve that degree o<,‘„warmth 
it po^esses in summer. When you put fresh water to them, 
during the cold weather, it should be deprived of that iii- 
tense„coldness ^lich it jtosscssei* at that season of. the year, 
by wanning it iii the smallest degree. The leech, as has 
been beforoi said, feeds u])on insects in its native waters, 
l>ut*may be^j. as above hinted, kept h water only for years, 
though they dwindle hy peeping; they remain lualtliy, and 
will take wiih as much avidity as those recently takeii from 
the waters, provided they are well attended to, with rcsiicct 
' a) changing their >vatcr a^^reeably to the rules laid down. 

The mode which I have found, by copious experience, to 
be infinitely the best (being attended with quickness, cer- 
tainty, and efficacy), iy as follows: Let the part be first 
eari'fully washed clean with w'ann milk and winter ; if ver) 
dirty aipl requiring it, a ihttle soap ifiay also be ust'd ; when 
the part is thus washed and wiped dry, rub over the part a 
little milk, tlien see «tliat )our Icccli is wipwl dry’ with a 
smooth clothj^ which being done, take it with your ffiigcrs 
hy the middle, -and ai)ply its mouth to the very spot you 
wish ; you will, perhaps, find«H, at first, twist and extend it- 
self ki your fingers, and flien wish to attach itself to some con- 
trary part ; but as repeatedly as it cxt?iKls itself around, or 
attempts to fix upon & wToiig situation, you must as re- 
peatedly ilraw it hack and re-apply it to the proper part ; by 
so doing you will find it will ])res^ntly seize the precise spot 
wished for whev you ^nd'this you must not hastily let the 
leech go, for tliey wfU sometimes seem to seize the part wdtli 
great avidity, and in a few Seconds let go (heir hold; but 
when you are coilVinced the leech has., good hold, you may 
tken let go, and leave it to ‘the cmployn^ent if enjoys. 

I here find it necci^'-y to remark; that the small efid of • 
llic leech isf' the bead, v^hercas 1 have repeatedly observed 
that the greater part of the people, from the tail of the leech 
much broader than the head, mistake the one for the 
otfier, and. thereby ocSasioil thcjnselvcs'a great deal of fruit- 
less labor. When the animal has fastened himself, he ge- 
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ncrally expaiuis iic tail, and somelimcs attaches it vej[y 
iiriiily to another yfjfi of tile skin, but without the Idkst jj^n* 
td the part ; this hold, 1 have observed, the lec«h docs not 
quit till it is charged with blood, and then drops off dll at 
(fhee. , ’ ’ I* ' 

• 1 woukPheve observe, that the quantity qf blo»(! tlie leech 
imbibes, %is in general insufficient to answer* the pifrpobe: 
therefore, when the leech comes off, it is necessary; to have a* 
basin of warm water, and a spon& or rag, to keep bathing 
the orificc^tin order to cncoufage tW bleei]^ for an hour or 
two; if the orifice seem disposed to blpeoany longer than 
wished for, apply a piece of lint, three or four times dou|(le, 
and bandage it up. * • . • * , 


lot.). * S insular I fj useful Prd^wVt if s of Garlics • 

'J’hc smell of garlic, whfrh^is formidable to many ladies, 
is, perhaps, the most infallible reiill'dy irt the worm against*' 
ilie vapours, and all the nqprvous disorders to v^iich women * 
are subject.* Of this (says St. Kerre) I have had rejieated 
experience. * ^ 

J(»lO. ^ The Usefulness of two conynon PlanL\, 

Kvery plant in the corn-field possaiscs virtues particu- 
larly rfidapted to the maladies incident to the condition of 
the labouring man. The poppy cures the pleurisy, procures 
sletp, stops himorrhages, and spitting of* blood. Poppy 
seeds form an emulsion simitar to that from almond.^ in 
tvery res])cct when prepared in thq* same inauncr. '/hey 
'"also yield, by expresabn, fine salad gil, like that from Flo- 
rence. Thu blue bottle is diuretic, vulnerary, cordial, and 
cooling# an antidote to stings of venoipous insects, and 
II remedy for inflammation •f ilk* eyes. ^ 

• .* . • 

1047 . To prevmt Wounds fx'om mo^if^in^. 

Sprinkle sugaS: on them. The Turks w^ish fresh wounds • 
with wine, and sprinkle ^ugar on them. Obstinate ulcey. 
•m&y Ik; cured with ffu^r dissolved in a btrong decoction of 
walnut leaves.* • * * , » 


J 04 li. Chapped Sore Lips ^ 

May be healed tby the /requant ^plication .af hondy. 
^waicj, and protecting them ftom*the influence o/cold air. 
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^ • Small PdJc. *\ 

In J)r. Lort^s copy of “ Mead dc Vurinhs/' was writUii, 
vliat Wd^ tejnned “ A curious and infallible preventive 
ajj^ainst (ipc® catching the Small Pox/* as foll(>ws^— ‘ ^ 

Tuo spoonful of red ochre, such as is ustd fo];'„,niarking 
^shcep, infused in half a pint of ale, and taken seven inorn-^ 
logs successively, fasting.* 

J()5(J. ^ Conn and Warh, 

.^pply sa^t brown ])aper moistened with spittle. A ft v^ 
dri'ssings A\ill remove tlH'in. • 

IOjJ. * *’ ^ A Co) n PUutej', 

^ One ounce of naval i)itch,-lialf an ounce of galbanuin, 
\ dissolved’ in Ainef-ar, ofie scruple of ammonia, and one 
drachm anJ'a half of diachylon, mixed togetj^ur. — Fi'uih 
La Fonsf ' VAii^jde r Uw Puds. , 

t ^ 

10^2. ^ Against Burns orfScaids, 

P]ung(' the part scalded into cold w^ater as soon as pos- 
sible. M\*t it with Snen steeped in rectified spirit or^com- 
inon bramh.. Poultices and oily applications arc to b( 
avoided. 

« 

1 Hi ('( ijjt fo7' the Colic in a Hoisi . 

One table-spoonful o/ginger beat and sifted, two or three 
tdble-spoonfuls of flower of mustard, a gill of gin, and a 
<4uart of warm ale, mix them together, and give them ivaliorn. 
In an hour or two walk the h^rse out, and lepcat it tin 
following daj* ; care sJiculd he taken that the hor^e drinki^ 
nothing but wArincd water ipr two or th^ce days afh r. 

r 

init. Distcn\ocr in JDog*^. 

Dr. Blaine has d^^'ribed the dKease,) called thc*Dis- 
teniper in h'ogs, w^th aecura^y, 'and his medicines, in ge- 
neral, are successful: but a gentleman had administered 
) )r. 2^Iaine*s medicines to a favourite pointer, in the disease 
called IW fiisicmjicT*, butf.wiA no ataft ; the unvarying 
symptoms had come on, when tne poor animal crawled into 

iff • 
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the field, and fell* among some grass, attempting, iltut in 
vain, to eat it. Tlie^ntlgman followed tlJis suggestion tof^ 
nature, and ordered^a handful of grass to be cut in shi^ds 
of about half an inch long, and.when mixed witlf butUr, to 
fmt down the animars throat ; tlic dose was repeated thrtb' , 
tinu‘s fti ever^ twenty-four hours, and a visjj)li‘ atneild- 
inent almost immediately took place, wliish termin.'^ttd in 
recovery.^* • • 

To Know whether 41 mad or not. 

Dogs suspected of being mad are freqi^eiJfly killed, leaving 
persons bitten in a dreadful uncertainty, whetl^r the dogs 
were or were not reality anad ; the fallowing experiment ^las 
been supjiosed conclusive on this he^d: — rub the mouth, 
leetli, and gums of tlie dead dog, if fVee from bh)od; with a 
little roast or boiled meat, and offer fins meat, so rubbed, to 
.inolber dog, who will eat it witbtait relivitance if *1110 dead®' 
'log was not mad, but will jrefuse it, and run a*^ay liowling * 
frov.i it, if the dead dog was really mad. It may be further 
satisfaction to the parties concerned^ to kp^p the dog tied up 
Tor s(nne dav», if he eats the meat six prepared. , 

; 

Mtfhod oj i end( f Assistance to P^'r^o/is tn Dan- 
, of Drowning*^ 

I'bis desirabje object appears attainable by the proper use 
of a man’s bat and pocket handkerchief, which (being all 
^ the apparatus necessary) is to be used thus : Spread^ the 
Jiandkereliief on thegjpund, and pLjftv a hat, with the brim 
Tlownwards, on .the middle of the luindkerchief : and then 
tie the hanfll'crehief round the hat as you would tie up a 
bundle j^veeping the. kiiotSi as near the centre ot the crown 
as may be. Now, by seiziJIg thy knots in oipi hand, and 
keeping the opening of the hat upwards, fi ptfson, without 
knowing how to ^wim, inny tiearlessfy plunge into the 
water with wlfet may be necessary to sjive the life of at 
lellow-ereaiure. * , ’ • ^ 

• 'If fc person should fjdl out of a boat, or the boat upset b> 
going foul of a cable, &?. or sJjoulifllC M off t^e quays, or 
indeed fall into' any water from which he could not extricate 
hinftclf, but must wait son^g little time for assistanc<^had 
he presence of nihvl enough U> wiiij* oft’ his hat,^u^ hoItV it 
by the brim, placing bis linj^rs within-side the ffrown, and 
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hold ii so, (top downWardb) he would bt; aKlc, by this inc- 
, thod, to keep His mouth well abova^ water till assistance 
shWd roqch him. It often happens thiit danger is descried 
long* before wc are involved «in the i>eril, and time enough to 
prepare tjie ajwvo method ; and a courageous person would, 
iif seven initancwsoutof ten, apply to them witli success ; apd 
travellers, in feft-ding rivers at unknown fords, where 
• shaUow^s are dcccftful. might make use of these method'^ 
wjlh advantage. 
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I , tabTl excellent substitution 

for, ib. • 
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\7. ^ 

Bed, to delect dampness in a, 398, 

, hints on warming, 399. 

rsed-clothes, useful hints relative 
10,423. ' 

Bergamot water, 28d. 

, Birds, Sir .Ashton Lever’s method 
of ])n*si'Ming, 440. * 

— -t shot in the kingdom) to pre- 
.‘erve, ib. ' 

— singing, paste or lood for, 
469. 

canary, breeding and ma- 
nagement of, 4b7. 

Bird-lime, for makiiii'r and using, 
46o, 

Biscuit, to preserve fran putrcfac- 
, tion, 95. 

Blacking, receipts for, 418,419. 
Blacking-balls for s'hoci9ny2. 

cat:es, a celebrated, ib. * 

Blight, white or American, to de- 
, sfroy, 24. ^ * 

Blind, eow'ort for those nearly,^ 
476. 


Blossonn^ la prevent from being 
* damaged by early spring frost, 
66 . 

Blue-bottle plant, the usefulness of 
the, 4.93. « 

Blue colour, to prqiare from \y?r- 
digris, 449. 

Boils, 302. 

Bone, to make a licjiiid for staining 
f of, di/lereiit eulois 188. 

, to soften, 16'3. 

Books, to remove spots of grease 
from. 141. 

• — — prescrvati\c from moths 
in, 424. 

, to take grease out of the 
' leaves of, 434. 

, metliod of cleaning, ib 

^ to marble, ib ^ 

Isootsand sh6es, ('iror ic- 

spccting the putting of spirit^ 
into, to piexent the effects of 
ciAd, 420. * 

. to prL'vent snow 

waUr, or ruin, fiom penetrating 
the sch'S of, ib. , 

, tasy method oi 

t-lcaning, 41?^. 

Boot-tops, oi tanned Icatlur, u^J 
clean, IJI. 

* — , genuine prcixaration 

the famous chcmieal liquid foi. 
420. 

Bottles, to make air-tignt, 400. 
*Bowcls, inflammation of, 306‘. 
Brandy, Fiench cherry, called 
cherry ,»-a tafia,' 28.9. 

, woo(I-straw|>erry, ib. 

— j — 1, gooseberry, 290. 

— ^ , 'French black-cujrant, ib. 

T — *— , raspberry, ib. 

Brass- vessels, to prevent from con- 
tracting verdigris, 1 77. ^ 

' Brass, composition for gilding, 430. 
Bread, to discover if adulterated 
with alum, 95. 
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l^read, sea, to ])rc^n^ from the 
weevil, .95. - * 


potatop, to make, 9G. Calves, excellent m'tfliod of rear- 
-, made from the water o( • ing, 40. • • 

^ . successful oKpcrimciit*oito 


• glacjjole, 07. 

« — , fciliici]^ for, ib. 
ilrcwiii(;^jncthod of extracting the 

^ virtue of hops in, 227. 

, cheap and easy method 

or, 228.^ • 

, usefulness of the com- 
mon hazel-nut in, 231. 
Kiimstonc, the fumes useful in 
removitig stains or aipoll in, 6k. 
131 

lliiiises, 307. 

, porter })last(’r for, 481. ^ 

ISnckles, gilt, to clean, 4 >1. 

• foi (lestroyin;;, in wood^23. 

— *-,10 destroy* 127 . 

, auotlur, 129. 

, bites to cure, 304. 

Jhirus and scalds, 303, 4^. 

, M. Iloniassers 

iccount of his cure lor, 481. 

- -• , 1 emedy for, 482. 

p, another, ib. 

- , ellicac v of vine- 

v'.ir in cuiing, 482. • 

Jliitter, Jiijpro\cd inithod of salt- 

• •ing,!)7. ' 

, improvtd method of 

makjpg, 4b. 

, Di. Audeison’s nftthod’ 

of keeping, ib. , * 

— - - , method of making excel- 
lent, from the milk of cows fed/ 
upon tin nips, *.‘^1 5. 

, to remove tfie ^sle ’of , 

• tarnips from, 99. • 

tub, iiKthod SiP ciirin|T 


rearing without jpnilk, 394.* 

, to ftiaki? hay-U-tfor, 395. 

, \o prevent sickut^s in, 

•about Michaelmasfib. 

Cftfiphor mixture, 377. * 

Cancers, 3<IC.* • 

Candles^ economy in, 41G. 

Canine gladness, 3f0. « 

Capillairc, 270. • 

— syrup, Italian, ib. 
Capsfwms to raised, 50! 
CarnaTions, proper method of la) - 
4ng, oO^ » •» 

Carriages, open^ best mode t4 
avoiding the fatal accidents of, 
A7l» • 

C'trrots, 'preparation for, 1.5.* 

— - — , to preser\ e, ^all th(*win- 
ter, 1 7. • 

— , utility of,* as food foi 
hors'bs and other stall beasts, 4 1 . 
Cartels, useful* hints relative to, 
3.91. 

Cashew nuts, to make a u hole- 
some food of, 1 32. • 

Cas*t8, composition to take ofl, 
158. » 

Cataplasm of common salt, 3SI. 

of alum, 379' I 

'Caterpillars, ineiliod of dcstroy- 
iffg lj)c )ava|;cs of the, from 
shrubs, plants, and vegetables, 
KO. • , , 

for destroying, on 


gooseberry bushes, 24. * 

— ^ •- — * — , to preserve Howei s, 
lea\es,*and fruTt from, 2.5. 

liquor tor destroy- 


bad, 98. 

Irisli sail, method of 

taking the rankness and (Ufa- ing, 398. ^ 

grceable taste li 8m,’ ib. * ^ Rattle, Scolcli kii^^excellcn*k food 
• , saU. to make fresh, ib. for. 38. 



CaUle, to preserve /rom disease Charcoal, ^* 0 'prevent the baneful 
^ uijring the winter, 43. elSects oiH)urning, 476* 

Cauliflower, Vjconomical mode uf Chalk mixture, 376*. 
cutting, 134. * Chaps on the skin, 310. 

« C&y^nue pepper^ make, 56\ * Cliecse, Sxilton, method of vnakingt 

Celtidine, u^ul properties uf, 405. • * • 

• 417. * * *' , colouring for, jk- 

common, preparation of, Cherry-tree gum, vdluable pro- ^ 
>■ iOrt juiniil^ alabaster, murbte, ))ei ties of, 131. 
pbrpliyry, and other sta fts, Oliickeiis, method of q^pcditiousl\ 
1.97? fattening, 104. 

, blood, for repairing cop- Chickweed, 00. 

peft boilers, lie. 199. « Chilblain^ 370. 

, eoiniicsition for a, to le- -• ^/'eeratc for, ib. 

sist the action of fire ond wat^r,, , lemedy for, 48.'!. 

200., * * « — , white ointment for, 


, a, to resist moisture, ib. 

• • , Japanese, or, rice gl^oe, 

* to iTiako, ib. «, 

, Turkey, for joining me- 
tals, glass, &c. 20 i . « % 

— , excellent, for broken 

(Iflna, 2^2. , 

toSneud broken china or 

glass, ib. « 

, to prepare, for ^joining 

brokin glass, china, earthen- 
, waie, &c. ib. 

— ■ - for prcaciving wood and 
bii(ll, 1/04. • 

■■ tor wood or paper, ib.* 

, anotlfer, ib. * 

, or mortar, admirable, as 

made on the Cotswold Hills, 
43o\ • 1 , .* 

, preparations of common, 

for joining alabaster, marble, &c.* 
» 437. • • * 

, strong, ib. i 

* — for iron flues, 438. 

Cerate of cantharides, S8 1 ^ \ 

, chalk, %82. * 

, soap, ib. 

j- f calamine, ib. ^ ^ 

, comj^nd calamine, 383i> 

■ '■ for chilblains, 370. 

* 


, S86. 

Children, hints for the manage- 
ipent of, dunng the first years 
after birth, 3^2. • 

, to prcvefii from eaiing 

their food too quickly, 401. 

the danger qf, eating 

gilt gingerbread, ike, 404. 
Chimneys, smoky, to cure, 82. 

— — — — , method of swec^iiiig, 
i\ithuiitenjplo\ ipg children,! fi.9. 

. method ol extinguish- 

• iiig fire in, 1 67. 

China, Chinese method of mend- 
ing, 9‘T, * 

Chocolate, to make tVuui cocoa- 
nuts, 09. 

Ch^ilera, 317. 

Churches, to ipreserve from dila- 
pidation, 3(). ^ 

Churebyardsf avpid living near, 
470. ^ 

Cider, « to cork and preserve in 
bottle^. 4 1 1 . • c • 

Cliversror goose-grass, usefulness 
of, 130. 

Clothes, to make portable balls Cor 
femoving s^ts from, 137. 

— . to keep moths, beetles, 
Stc from, 422. ^ 
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Clothes, pre8ervitti\^ from moths 
in, 424 % 

- - ■, to prevent frdhi catching 
fire, 427 • 

y -■ ■, hints respecting omen's 
and Ail4ren'B catching fire ib 
Cloths, to ta&e spots out of, 
J42. •• 

« Cloth, Chinese method of render- 
ing water proof, 4 23 
Clothing fc« childien, 3 )3* * 

Clover, manure for 6 
Cock-roaches, to destroy 398 
Coffee, 402 • « 

, Ti rkish or Arlman mo^e 

of pfcpiring 1 00 
— , (lit*ip and ^aluable sijjJ)- 
stitutc for lb ' 

, exctlleiit sub<ititutc for, 

• 101 . • 

, anottitr ib 

, acorn* ib 

, for ii^proMng, 

d)e\tra 4 c, an improved 

method c t nul ing the 1 03 

, the virtues of, 402 

Cold cream, o80 
Colic, 311 • 

^ , a recipe for, in a horse, 

494 

jColours, to wiitt differer>, on the 
^ame piper, vith the juice of 
violets, I )2 
Compos* du ighills G 
' , another, 7. I 

Copper vessels ntceSsary hints to 
those who use, for culinary pur- 
poses, 134 « * 

Coral branches rdd tonsake 433* 
Qorks, unproi e*d for, presurving 
^ wifies, and chemical dfguors, 
94 

Corn, to keep crows from, 1 3 
— important discovery relati|ie 
to the pibservaiiofi of, 15 


Corn, rb preserve, in saclfs, 16 
Corns, 313 * • * • 

— , to prevent, groaring o!l the 
, feet, 483 * . i 

— r““ warts, 494 

— plaster, iff * 

Costiveness, 407 * 

Cotton, to tile spots c)}\t of 
J42 , 

— ^ — , method of rendering aess 
cAnbustil^, J 68 • 

— • — new method of cleaning, 
171 ^ 

m — ,*o dy“ 1 fine buff c^our, 

190 • 

Cohgb,’ 11 ^ I • 

4 soothing beveragb for a, 

, redfpc foi i, 489 , 

Com t plaster dS-f 
Cnvs milch, most proper food for, 
jlf » * • 

— 2^ , ulditional quantity 

ofumilk to be Lamed keeping 
in th'' he ISC, lb 

ryle ti r u ilking, 45 

— , to prevt nt f rc m contracting 
bad hab ts vriule milking, 394 
, Cramp, 3l)8 * 

, cure for, 4P4* , 

Crcim to preserve in long 
vowges, 1 20 ^ 

Crickets to destrov 23 * 

Cioup the 107 

Cue umbels, ne ^ method raising, 
* 30 , • 

Curagoi ^lick 2P3 

j — ^ white lb 

Curiosities, fules for collecting on 

• sea voyages 441 • 

Cumer s oil substitute for, 182 

* Cushions ^scful hints relative to, 
4>S 

Cutlery, to present fronrstaking 

• rust«102 •# * 
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' D. 

•v' ' 

proper temperature for a, 
45. , * 

D^fnebSy remedies for, 314,*4^J * 
uerth, to {jteveftt, from the 
01 YienomovA ^iii^ls, 478. 
DecantelSito loosen the^lass stop- 
• r*i*or, 93. 

- .^ei^tfiion, 365. 

Desigp, method of coding a, ^$6. 
Designs made on snm& to ttke 
impresbion^rom, on paper, 438. 
Diarfncea, ^1*. * , 

Dislillingt a (fiieap refrigerator or 
condenser fpr, 232. ' ' * 

Dogs, distemper in, 494 f 

■j to know whether they are 

' mad or not, 495 / * 

' , mad, t<f* prevent mischief 

fiom the bite of, 47 S. 

Di, ms, to prevent the d^uigreCable 
spicll arising from, 85. r ** 
Drawings/ or prints, to /race 
against the light, 445. 

— — , fo copy with f^^ed ma- 
terials, lb. 


pencil end chalk, to 
preserve, 446. 

pencil, method of set- 


ting, 447. 

, wash fof pre- 


serving, lb. 

or prints, easy method 


of taking on, ib. 

Drawing-desk, '<)r freeze, to /nake 
a, lb. • 

Dnnk, for the summer, to make a* 
pleasant, 411 * ' * 

Dpwning, method of rendering 
assistance to persons m danger 
of, 495, ^ ^ . 

Drowned, a few concise rules for 
the T-covery of persons appa- 
rently, 37 ?^ 


Diy-rol, cau$e rfad prevention of 
the, 76^ 

, cBre for the, in timbcs, 

lb. ^ 

Ducks, method of fattening, 106^ 

Dye, nankeen, to makp, l£o. 

Dyeing yellow or §reen, easy m«*- 
thodof, 101. 

, substitute for galls in, ib # 

D>senter>, U7. 


Sar, metHud of attracting earwigs 
from the, 481 • * 

— j— , to kill earwigs, or other in- 
• sects, which ma> have crept into 
the, lb. 

— for a paip in the, ib. • 

ache, il7« * 

Earth-worms, and other insects, to 
destjjpy or drive tway, 25. 
Earwigs, to destroy, iO. « 

Edu de Cologne, 23 1 

luce, 234, 45P. 

des Carmes, 2 io. * 

Edgings to plankand m ike 4d 

, to cut box, 50, 

Eggs, to preserve, for a length ot 
time, d 03. ^ 

, to preserve sound for t)so 

years, 12.5. 

Tf manner of preserving fresh 

/or twehe months, ib 

, anothel, 126. 

Elder, the good efiocts of, in pre- 
serving phntafrom insects and 
flies. Ip. 

Elm «wood, GerAian method qf' 
ipB](irg resemble mahoiiiFlV, ' 

, 1 * 80 . " f ' 

Embrocation, a stimulatmffi 380 
Essences, method of exj&d^ng 
from flowefs, 456. ; 

' 1 


( 
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Eyes, lnflamtnatl 9 I^«^Sl 8 . 

— , to cure a bruise m fhe, 471 
Eyb-water, 387. * 

■ — ■, another, ib. 


f' 


* • .a • 

when Rie female dress iappens 

accidentally h take fire, 427 . • 
Flax, substitute for, I6l„ 395.« ' ^ 
-- — , another, 175. * 

Flea^ remedies against, 26 

, to destroy od doA, ib. • * 

Flies, to destrqy, inpAntly 33. * 

, to keep off, 426. • ' 

Fainting, or syncope, 374. Floors, stone, ar ti6cial,for hoiuriiL 

Fallovv -grounds, method of em- 7t 
plojing to advantage, 387. * Flour, •wheat, to ludge of the qua- 

lity of, 94.®* 

, to (ftscover whether it be 

adulterated with umitening^or 
thdlL, 400. • 

anbtter, ib. , ^ 

, ntjjv method of making, 

* wlhout grain, 401 
Flowers, when to plant annual and'* • 
perenni il, 5 1. * * 

to remove in the summtr. 


Feathers, new method of cleaning 
from their diiimil oil, 160. 

Fire, hints for gu&rding iDg ainst 
accidents from, 173. * 

, to extinguish speedily, 169 

, to stop the progress of, o|| 

board ships, ib. 

-j--, to re\ive a dull, 442 
— r-, method (p cscApc from, 42i 

bottle, the^ 4 18. 

places, to improve, 82 

M arms, sholring the neo^ssity 
of certsan precautions in load- 
ing, 170 

— — \yrks, improvement in, 444. 
Fir-trecs, or pines, application of « 
^ the roots of, 4F7. 

«Fish, 'lo preserve in the Portu- 
guese mannev, 89. 

to sweeten, that 15 Minted, 
92 . 

, to intoxicate and take, 465. 

, SiPAshton Lever's metlgid 

of preserving, 440. I 

Fishing, to make quill floats for, 
165. • 

, improved fliethod of 
making cork flodts for, *1 67, 

^ rods, to presentp, 168. 

^ lines, easy method fWye- 

ing, 167 • 

, to prevent from 

rotting, lb p* 

^ ■■■■ — — , fly, rules fo% 463. 
^FlaiqpSf to stop the rapidity ofA 


——A*., method of growing dur^g 
winter, lb, , • 

, to jpresen e dtliute young 

shoots pf, from sluA ftnd ear- 

* wigs, lb 

, dried,, tfl preserve th 

^ natural colour in petals of, 1G(‘ 

, improved method of pie- 

serv/ig, 177- ^ 

Fly-wafcer, 1 32. ^ 

Food, animal, eas) method of pre* 
serving sweet ^ the height of 
.summer, 80. 

— 2— cliildren, ^4. 

Fpot, met' lid for the recovtry of 
* the, that has been sprained, 
486. • • 

Ffbckles and sun-bum, 320. , 

Fruitt, method of growing dunng 

• wiiiterr54. , , 

, method of recovering 

frost-bitten, ll7. ^ 

— • ,• method 0 /^ preserving 

fresh all the year, 418. 
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Fruitf)*ripe, to manage ll>r a des- 
, /lert 410 • 

Fd^l, eco9oiny in, 414 

-1' ■"■■■, another, 4 1 \ 

fumigation powder, t(^malA4t47i 
■ FJ.,, eisy^ method of preventing 
^ iMlhs in, ^^2. t 
to preserve, ib* 
benefit of, as a « inter ^ood 
/dr horses, 41 


Gafhe, to preserve, iif liuS wea- 
ther, 39H * 

Gargle /letcrgcnt, 5*7% 

, common, ib 4 

0 1 V . * 

Garlic, the use of i^amsl moles, 
gtubs, and IniiL, 27 


» singularly useful proper- 
•ties of, 4 11. * • 

Ga«-light, to produee, on a small 
scale, 4^? « ' 

Geese, me^od of fattening, 106. 

rules for plucking 407 

, to improve the down of, ib 

down, to* improve the pro- 
perties of, 40B , 

Gen(an, compound infusion of, 
>77 

Gilding, dry^ method of, 430 
Glass to cut, 439 

bottles gnd decanters, to 

clean, 402 

vessels,*' *0 stfp crasks in, 

204. • 

Glasses, to lestore the^lus^e oi, 
402 

Gloves, leather, art of dying, to 
resemble York tan> ^invsnck, 

^c 186 • f ‘ ♦ 

Glue, useful properties of com- 
mor* 195. 

— a mort,excd1ent, 106 • 

^ parchifient, ib ' 


Glue, lip, "Viake, for joining 
* papei^silk, or leather, 197 
Gnats, t(f alleviate the pain odea 
sioned by the sting ol, 487 
Gold, shell, to make, 430 « 

, to clean, 43 1 • ♦ 

Gold lace, to cle^, 402 

, to rostore^f^e lustre of 
when tarnished, 431. ♦ 

,Gold ring, to take off a, sticking 
tight on a finger, 414 2 
Goo8ebf*rry-bu6he8, to destroy ea- 
terpiUvrs on, 24 
,6outf 

Granaries, the virtues of poflor 
wood for the flooring of, 4 

T > easy method of de 

stroj ing mites or weevils in 1 7 

,to destroy vt rmin in, 

Grapes, mctlioi of lyeserv ing, 1 1 4 

, to presc^fve, till wintci, 

119 

Gravel, 32S * 

Gravel-walks, a sure method ot 
curing, 50 

Grease to take the stains li )ni 
woollen or silk, 129 

spots rtlsy and safe ir i 

thod orduchargingfroni « oi li i « 
cloths, lb 

- ■ 4 , to discharge from leatl 

143. • 

— , a substitute for, for coach- 
rheetsr&c 179 « 

^reen-house, proper situation fui 
a, 47 ' 

Grubs, to destro^^ 398 
Gum, cherry. tree, valuable prO|)ei 
ties of 413 

Gunltowda** mettiod of increalipg 
thwttffects d/, 170 • * 

, to recover damaged 

443 

to increase the forie 


lb. 

^Gtln barrels, to brown ib^ 
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'' Ilooping-coujh, 371. ’ ^ 

H. * Horn, to stain^ to imitate tor^pise*^ 

shell, 191 . »• 

Hair, preparation for converting €lorgets, method of destioy^lng, 32. 

^ red oj^light-coloured into brown, Htfl'scs, utility 0 ^ carrots, as {oM*. 


,461." • . 

— , to Jncrease the growth of, 

460. 

• , to promote the growth of, 

461. * 
, dye for the, 462. 

, for taking away superfluous, 

463. 

Hair-powder, to know yiAher it 
be atlulterntcd with lime, 461. 
, to perfume, ib. 


for, 41. > • • 

' benefit dl furre 4 >r'‘gorz» 
as a winfer food for, ib. ^ 

— , to extiicatet fron^ 

Ilorse-chesituts, efliracy 4>f, in 
bleaching linen and cleaning 
woollen stuflk, anfl! as a ley for 
preparing hemp, 474. 

- — j- — , inethc d ol 

trading starch from, 18 , 4 . 


Hand, that has been sprained, nfe- ^ Ilungaty-water, 235, 458. 

thod for the recovery of the,486. — ^ , FrcHWi, and nuic ? - 

^ands, to prevent inconvenience improved method of making, ib.* 
from pcrspifatioiT of the, 40B. Hysteric affections, 326. 

Hardware, poUshed, td prevent "Hysterics, German method of pre- 
froip taking^ust, 162. venting* 471. 

Hats, straw or chip, black Ornish * 

for old, *42 1. * 

, to prevent from being spot- 1. • 

t cd After rain, ib. • 

Hay, striped grass recommended Impressions, to tiansftt aiiy, uith 
- • Vermillion, 446. 


lor, 10. -• 


► , when to cut rye-grass for, Incense, curious small cakes ol, 

10. * for perfuming apartments, 1 32 

j*Ta|ir stacks, to prevent frolK taking injeeflon, 38 1. 


flic, 390. 

Hay-tea. the virtues of, for cattle, 
392. • • 

Health, rules for p^serving, h 
wintci, 470 . 

Ilcurtburn, 32.^ • 


Ink, td make excslhftt, 143, 420*. 
— , black, wntin^, to nnko one 
gallon of, 14.'). 

-V, red, ib. ^ • 

— , fo pspxent, Vom btconjing 
• mouldy, 146. 


Hedges, to train* evergreen and — , Writiiig^permancnt, 147 


other, 49. , 

substitute fqr, 14il. 


r« red, permanent, lor maiking 
linen, 148. * 


Herbs, to remove in suranfif, 54. — , lympathctic 01 invisible, to 
— , to propagate, by slips and • make, ib.* * ^ 

cigtings, 5b. , stuchum, or perpetual, of the 

, jto preserve, 119 - •* ancients, to make, lor wimn^^oa 

• Hiccough, 326. • ' 

^loViftn^ fine English, 291. — , permaiiejit, ib. 
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lijc, permanenti foitnarking linen, 

« • 1 ^ 0 . • 

— to miSiB, ib. 

— , substitute for galls in m^kin^, 

" • m. • • • • 

— •^rintiri^ German black for, 

•--^iii^dian, to make,*l4fj. 

£-, substitute for, ibf 

— % China, to make, ib. . •* 

— -, femedy again8t4.he effects of, 
when just spilled, 146. 

— «pots, siA)stituteforf alt sor- 

rel. for reif.oving, 138. 

, to take out, lfl9* • < 

Tnscri{i'tions, method of ^btaining 
exact coj^ies of, 1 hG , 

' finsects, usefulness the wrdn in 
* destroying, C4. 

— , liquor for destro\ing, 
•, tT 

In^, to clean, from rust, 1(13. 


Jelly, a uoidjsbing, for a sick per- 
son, 

Julep, mu&k, 378. 

, anti hysteric, 379. 

— , cordial, 380. 


Ketchup, walnut, to^nake, 411. 
Knife board, useful, 178. 
Koumiss, a valuable wine of the 
, Tai^.^«tq make, 42.). 


destroying, C4. I^ce, white, to wash, 1^17. • 

— , liquor for destro\ing, Lacker, to mate a, #oi brass, 22. j 
,198. •, •» Lameness by coiAraction, simpi» 

to clean, from rust, 1(13. n’lriedy for therure of, 484. 

— , composition that wil^elTec- Lamps, to prevent, ^bm being 
tually prevent from rusting, 1 0‘2. pernicious to asthmatic persons. 


, art 6f gliding, 430. 

, to braze or solder pieces of, 

432. • , 

, to prevent from rust, ib. 

, to clear from rust, ib. * 


or others liable to complaint n 
the (best, 135. • 

, to make economical w ick . 

for, ib. 

Lamplighters, useful hints to, 4 i 


— • work, exposed to air, Swedish Land,^periment* in manuring, 7 
method for preserving from rust, Larks, method of catching, 

« l6l. * * , , another, ib. ’ 

moulds, substitute for salt qf Lavendev water, 234. ^ 

sorrel, for removing, 138. , r , excellent, ib. 

,*to takfi, out qf linen, Lead, to pr#*vent the effects of the 

139. • , poison of, on winters, Sec. 477. 

Ivory, to soften, 163. t Leaf, to obtaii^ne true shape ami 


Ivory, to soften, 163. t 

' Ivory-leaves, to prepare for Vninia- 
4 . ture painters, 455. < 


.Jaundice, ^2^. 

, in&ntilq 361. 


poison ol, on winters, &c. 477. 
Leaf, to obtaii^ne true shape ami 
fibres^ of a, 164. 

■ — tt, another way, ib. 

Leav^ of trees, the moste^jropes 
•time when; ought to be col- 
lected for pharmaceutical pur- 
^ poses, 72. f 

improved method of 

^ * taking off impressions of, 1 63. « 
Leather, tannei!^ procesi* *'or prev 



panng nitrous aAd^r extract- 
ing stains* &c. froa, 140. 
Leeches* observations on, and 
their use, 490. * 

^Lemo^, to keep, 116. 

V 1 aTiotlar, ib. 

^ipce, to purify, 107* 

— , to preserve, during 

* a long voyage, 114. 
Lemoiiade^93 • 

— ■ , Utahan, ib. 

Lethdrg) 

Letters, simple method (tf* copying, 
uitliuut the use diHt copyiflg 
inaohiiic, 153 

, to preserve from ^ing 

optned, lb. * • 

, to gild on \cllum or pa- 

e per, lo6 , . 

to %ritc both blue and 


Lips, chappdd or sore,^93. 
Lip-salve, to make, ^59. • 
Liqueur, delicate F*«nch, called ^ 
ressolis ambre, or amber suii- 
•dew, 580. • • . • 

■ , Frqpch jAloliSipipCamed 

with flgwers, 281. • ^ 

— , oil oi Venus, a ry-'oek, 
•lb. • 

- • , oil or cream of C^nesea, 

a Frenc# cordial, 282. 

,*genuine Rench no>eau, 

midc at Paril, ib. * 

, red ratafb, as made at 

» ePasts, lb , 

Pans metliod of*making 


•white ratafia, 284^ ^ 

ti%, Italian, called per* 


red at oned*, with the same ink 
iiid pen. Had upon tf|je same 
papeff^lSI. 

- of gold, method of forming 


fetto amore, ibF 

fine cordial, d'oranges. 


on paper, and for ornaments of 
nsrHing, 152. 

of secj^ec}, an artificial 

water for writing, 1 50. 

another, 151 


»4. 

-*-w— , hypocras, as ma4g at 
Pins, 287^ Jt 

vespetro, as made at 


Limestones, l)i Taylc|(’s easy 
*4«ethod of .sccrlaining the qua- 
lities of, for the purposes of ma- 
iiuie,^. • 

Lime, quiek, ib. 

water, 377. • 

Linen, to take nuldew out of, 107; 
40) . • 

, to take spots out of, 142. . 

, to perfume, 423. * • 

« - — H method of rendenng^ sorts 
of, less eombusflble, 168 * 

, to pitivent from catching 

(iw,ib , 

,^rched, copposttion /or 

• restonug, 424 % 

• L ninmit, soap ^83. 


Fari^ 288. 

Liquids, to detect copper in 420 
Locked jaw, 

Lumbago, ib. < 

Lute, lire, 1 98. 

/ cold, lb 

,-inother, ib. . 


M 

• • t* . 

I^Iahogany, substitute for, 180 

• , to polish, 187. 

■ fflrniture, to clean, 40 1! 


German furniture, gl«ss 
Hoc, 404.. 

^Malt, foT brewing, io ogpiract the 
essence tf, 232. 

spirits, to improve^the fla- 

• vouiMf, 233 • 

Malting, niceties ifl, the observ- 
ance of which will increase the ' 



c 


m Indu- 


^ the mdlftter near 10 

peiH^ent, ^25. 

Manure for cfover, 6. 

— j 9 utility of pigeons' dujjg 

as 'At lb 

Maplei^ooil, 6ennai^ method of 
making resemble i lahogan} » 

* 

Marble, to clean, lO'J, V03. ^ 

. another, ib. <•’ 

Marie, Dr. laylor's c^y method 
of ascertaining the qualities of, 
forMie pui poses of agrtlult^rc, 
H. 

Mattresses useful hin£si reU- 
tive to, 4i3. 

M*»ad, J74.W- 

, nch, lb # 

, red andVhite, with lasji- 

berries and cun ants, 27b. 
]V(eSftks, 110. ^ 

Meal? to preserve, in the Portu- 
guese mijnner, i 

— — , to pieserve by treacle, PO. 

, to sw^ten, that is , tainted, 

lb. 

, to puiify fly-blown, 39H. 

• , impiovcd method of salting, 

Medils composition to tak^ oif^ 

I c 

IVfedicine, proper for infants, ibb. 
Melons, to present the irregular 
growth of, 57. 

Metals to presefye froki rust^ 109 
Mez/otintos, to make, S55. 

Mice, to destioy, 35. • 

, trap for, by wHlch' forty or 

sfly miy be destroyed in 
night, ib » . ' 

Milk, great inc?easa of, , 

truni fieding milch* cows with 
saiiif* n, 39. 

— parsnM)^ produciiva of, in 
cow s, lb. 

, additional quaalitv of, to be 


gained loping < ows m the 
house, 3% 

Milk, excellent method to preserve 
a great part of the, during the 
rearing of calves, 40 / 

, Dr. Andersen's method o‘ 

keeping, 46. of 

, to remove the taste of tur- 
nips from, 99 

— ^ — , or cream, substitute for, 4 1 3 

, asses', to make artificial 

J26. 

— , huKian, substitute for, 413 
— , oldlCfan^, to make, 414 

of roses, Warren's, 3iG 

— j , to make, 4 >6 

Molasses, to free from their shai] 
taste, and rendet tit to be used 
vstead of su^ II, 126 « 

Moth, preventne igainst the ri 
vages of the, 172. 

, lyiothcr, 1 73t 

Mourning buckles to blyd, 129 
Mum, to make, 412 
Mumps, 3 33. 

Musbiooms, easy metliud o1 pro- 
ducing, 58. f 

Mutton, to preset \e ui a <'oniid 
state in i \o\ to the 
Indies 90 


l/ails, for prssen mg the , 46 3. 
Naples yellow, to greparc a beauti- 
ful coloui*calkd, 4 lO 

, aiiuthu, lb 

Nectdr, 272 

Nigh^qhairs, to pievent dis,%rcc- « 
dble smells i^m, 4 1 4 
Nose, infallible remedy foi stop- 
» ping bleeding of the, 489. ^ 
Noxious vafipurs, cas} « aad ex- 
f peditious method of dissipating * 

the, formed in * • 
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.T^utmejrs, economic^ use of, 176. 
-I to ascertain the quality 
of, 177. * 

— how to judge the pro- 
• perties of, 405. 

Nuts IwiEel, to preserve in great 
perfection many months, 119. 


O. 


()jts, to preserve, litgn being 
musty, 10*. • 

Oil, Ituseed, to whiten, 1 64. • 

, sweet, -every family to^q^ke 
their own, 408. * 

— , essential, sophistication of, 

• 165. . • 


— ; drying, to prepare, 448. 

— of lavender, sophistication of, 
16*5. • • 

Ointm^t, spermaceti, 380. 

, compound spermaceti, 

ib. 

Oni9iis, to obtain a good crop of, 


58. t 

Oi anges, to keep, 110*. , 

, ario^ier, ib. 

Orangeade, 29J. # 

TJIgeat paste, 278. 

oTto of roses, to make, 458. 

Oxen,^reat advanta^ of plqtigh- . 

ing with, instead of horses, ^^1. 
— useful hints relative to, lu. 


Paint, Vanhennan*%incoifl})ara^le 
and durable Wlfite, for inside* 

^ 4rork^only,Srhicl^ will dry^d 
cease to smdil ki^six hoar( 178: • 

, oil, 0:ctbi)9 of prefffriu|^a ^ , 

eheapdsubstitute for, *^j|^ura& ^ 
^ as that prepared, with oM, aftd • 
free from any bad smeir^l79* 
ranting, Mrs. Hooker*^ method 
of preying and applying u 
comoosition foi^in imitation of 
ihe Ancient weeian masters, 
451. • 

'*'■ on glass, » cheap and 
sin 4 )le process for, sufficient foi 
•^the purpose ofv^king a m{|gjp * 
lantern, 41 94. • 

Paintings, oil, A clean, 453. 

■ ■ ' ^ to judge of the trans- 

parent colours for, 455. * 0 
l^liAg, cheap and excellenlKom- 
position ^ presening, 84. 
Palpitation of the heart, 337. 
Palsy,*335. 

Paper, to remove spots of grease 
Irom, 138f * 

, to extract grease spoft 

from, 141. • 

— method of rendering all 
softs of, less combustible, 1G8. 

, to stpin, yellow, 186.* 

, to stain, crimson, ib. 

• , to stain, j^reen, ib. 

to^ischvge grease from, 

. 187. • 


to marble, 434. , 

P. • • , to prevent from sinking, 

* • • 442. • 

PaiAs in the bowek, 362f « ^^9 Jnake transparent, for 

Paint, to prepar^ 448. * ^ 4rawinff, 444. • 

, lead-colotircd, forpreserving — , tracing, method of using, 

tron, 449. 445. ^ 

cheap black, Jb.. ,*tran8pareqt*446« * 

, brown, to make, 450. % Parchment, to staffi, yellow, 1 86. 

— tak*e ^he smill of, from , Ao stun, crimson, ib. • 

rooms, 104. • * — ■ to 8tJln,\reen, ib. 

• ‘ z3 _ 
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Parslej^reooinRiended tol)e sown 
with rape-sedtifas a preservative 
^jV'ainst the resp in sheeo, 43s ^ 
Parsnfps, to'prcser^e, all the win- 
der, ^ 

yjj[)roductive of ,milk in 

'oows, 39. ^ 

Paste, llutent, io make, 195. * 

, bookbinder’s, 196. » ** 

Patterns, how to stencil' or multi- 
ply them, lor forking on^nuslin, 

455.** ^ r 

Pea, the everldating, a valuable 
crop f(/r cattlf^i 392. 

, to' prevent mice froi^ de- 

• ^Toying eSiSb' sown, 22. ^ 

, another, ib. ^ 

the advantSge of sowing in 
circles instead of straight rows, 
580 ' , < 

,r*o raise in autumn, 59.*-» '' 

, to prtvent niice from » le- 

stroying when sown, ib. 

Peail white, Aj. 

Pcrsicot, 277. 

Phantasmagoria, to anake trans- 
* parent screens for the exhibition 
of thp, 439 

Phosphorus, to make, 442. * 
Phosphoric pen'*!!, the, 438. 

match-bottle, to make 

the, 439. 

, or illuminated bottle, 

tomake, 194.’' u • 
Pigeons* dung, utility of,'as a ma- 
nure, 6. 

Pigs, new mode of fatteniri^, 41. 
— n, a profitable way of feeding,' 
3.94. 

Piles, i^ngov'ihoids, 334. 
Pimples, or tetters, 340.^ 
Pismires^Oio prevent the increase 
of,* in graSft lands, newly lalcb 
down, 20. ' 

Plants, the good efiectiiof elder in 
preserving,^ frbm insects and 
flies, 19. 


Plants, the ifoe of sulphut in de- 
stroying insects uii, 1 9. 

* , watered by being placed in 

dishes, improper, 5.1. ^ 

* succulent, prsservation of,' 

64. tit 

— , improved method of taking 
off impressions of, 1G3. 
Pldntations, to prcxcnVhaies and 
rabbits from barking when young, 
68 . 

Plaster fyisires, to bronze, 1 57. 
Plaster otV^riSH’asls, to hardet. 

- 442. ♦ 

Pla^-nowder, 130. 

Pleurisy, 3.Jr*. 

Pocket handkerchief, to write se 
crAtly on 0 , 4)ll. 

Poison, to countcract*^!^ baneful 
effects of, 38.). 

■ - ", fC'ure for, d»* the detull) 
nightshade, ib. ^ 

Poker, to prevent accidents from 
.leaving a, in the fire, 417. 
Pomade di\ ine, 387, 459. ' 

Pomatum, or Jcssu,»iinc butter, tc 
make, 456. 

— , soft, to inaLo, 459. 

. ■■ ■ -s haid, to make, ib. 
Ponds, method of draining, 
level grounds, 429. 

and artificial pieces i^watei, 

keej) free from weeds, 4. 
Poplar wood, tine virtues of, for the 
flooring of granaries, ib. 

Poppy, usefuhiess^of the, 493. 
Posset, pippin, 376. 

Potatoes, inslriicticjis for raioing 
to a4}nntage,*]4 ** 

} new hiethod of pre- 

serving, 116. 

— yr , to preserve, from t.ie 

frost, 1 1 7.P « <’ 

— , to make size from, 195. 

Poultry, to»fattcii„l64. ^ 

r - — ■ , assure method of rearing 
to adivitage, 406. 
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. PouncC, liquid, prepare the 
linen, M9. 

^ , to make, 156. • 

^ , another method, ib. 

•Powder-i^agwsines, to prevent hu- 
inidil^froin being prejudicial to, 

^ 443. 

Prints, to remove spots of grease 
from, 1^1. * 

, method of cleaning, 434. 

, or j)ictures, to take offin- 

blanlly a copy from#453. 

or en to cilpan 


arrt whiten, 454. 

Privies, to prevent disagreeable 
smells from, 410. ^ • 

* Punch, genuine BritiUi, 2.0 1 . 

• , milk, tojnuke iv/elvg gal- 

dons gf, 292. 

, to fhake excMlent, 41 1. 

I’lmv, to mtke,,449. 


Q. 

• 

Uuickset hcd|^, or fence, to make 
a, 390. 

Quicksilver, 442. * 

Quills, to clarify, 181. ^ 

— , to harden, 182. 

, goose, Dutch method of 

prej^iriiig for writiag, ib. 

, Q\iince seed, mucilage of, ^1. , 

(Quinsy, 340. - ^ 


Rats, Dr. Taylor’s jmethai of fle- 
stroying, 36. , 

— to prevent the burrowing of, 

• in hdbses, 3tl,. • • . 

Razor-strips, malligemeg^r,4 16. 
Red spider, to destroy the. 30.^ t 
Red spurge, useful pruj^tics mi, 

• 137. • 

Rfd^um, 361. ^ 

Reptiles, ^o kill, 29. 

Restorftive, 384. 

—T — • , anc^ier, ib.« 

Rheumatism, 34#. 

• — 1 » , mixture for, 344. 

, infusion far, 346. 

, * 1 ** • 

^ autumnal prevedfi'ffe, 

470. • • 

Rfliubarb, to cultivate the common 
•gardigft 62. ^ 

— » Turkey, method ciflli- 

yating, aM curing^rom seed, ib. 

, 'furkey, cultivation of, 

by off sets, 63. • 

■ method of curing, ib. 

Rickets, 368. * * 

Ringworm, 341 . • 

Roads, to repair, near coal-niincs, 
443. 

Rooms, to vcntilal^ wherein plants 
a*e kept, 396. • ^ 

— , directions fur painting, 
446. 

** ,iiaul, to€umigatc, 472. 


R. 


Rose-water, 23^ 

R;je-grass, when to cut for hay, 1 0. 


‘Uftlishcs, method of (^J^iyating 
for all seasoift, 59- • 

Rails, directions for painting, 44&. 
Rats, to destroy, 35. ^ . 

—V wother, ib. * 

, another, ib. * ’ ^ 

— t^new*a|^ cflectu&l method 
of dt^troying, 36. % • 




s. 


• m 0HI^ \ 

SQge»Hh# virtues.of, 1 24. 
Sainfoin, the great itv^rcase of 

• mi^k from feeding mileb cows 

• with, 30. ' m 

Shlad, to vise a, quickly, 397. • 
Saline draught, %inf)lc, 376. 
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Scldd h(«d,.i58. 

Scalds, 5. f 
Scarlet fever, ib 
Sdka^ioa, ib * • * 

» catapld^for,^/0 

Sdtftch lak, excellent ^od for 
'•attlcfd^ 

Scrofular 36P ‘ * 

Scurry **to m|ike diver or g(to5 
grass continent rema i able for 
*its salutary effects in cisc of 
invetfiiatc 41^ 

, cas\ me ^od of curing the 

sea, lb 

Sea embanknunts to prevent niis 
chief to, or tliose Sf rivers, 2 
Sickness, to pi even* 488 
Seeds, to presen , when sown 
from vermin, 10 ’ 

— , easy method of disro\erir^ 
jtie^hcr cr not they are 41I 
ficiently rifC, 47 

of plant , on preserving 111 

a state fit 1 vegetation 18 
■■ - ■■■, to facilitate the growth of 
foreign il 

—w— , tlowcr to pres'‘rve, 5 1 
Senna infusion of >77. 

Shaving composition for, without 
he use of raz^r, soap, or water, 
^ lAi 

Sheep, to mail without injury to 
the wool, 42 

) easy methc/d of p tventing 

the rot in, 4 3 

parsley recommended to be 
%own with rape seed, as a pre- 
vertive against the reap in, ib 
— , cure for the rot in 44 ^ 

— , ^ Bil^^wills Iiqdid f>r 
the cure of the f lot rof in,* ib 

, Mr Cull y*s red solve to 

curs the rot in, ib 
hherbet, Turkishviild Persian, 265* 
Shoes, to render water*^ oof, 171 
Shrub, i86 S' ** 


Shrub, curran , 266 
Shrubs neceusily of taking ofl su- 
* porfluous suckers from, 69 
Sul ness and vomiting 3bV 
S ck tooms, cdutiuu. iti visitin 
S7A 

Si^lit general rules for t^ prt 
servution of, 473, 474 " 

Silk, to t il e out spots og 14U 
, to tdl e spots out of, 113 

, new method of cie iiimg, 1 7 3 

Silver, cot position for gilding, 
-iiO ^ 


Silver lace to clean, 402 

— , to restuii. tl ^us re of 

u fie 1 tarnished 4 3 
Skin, wash for the, 4 
Skj Toelets toipal ,44. 

Sleep, to promote 4/o 
Small pox, 494 

Smelling pottles, to liake excel 
lent, 456 


to loosen the glass 

stopples of, 9 3 
Snails, to destroy, >0 
Snails and slugs, to^,(] slioy, 39P 
Soap, genuine 'VV inds 1 ib ) 

, substitute for 1 1 9 

, UK hod of pipporing l le 

ley for, 1 30 0^ 

, to piake Taradiea vegetable 

1^1, a 

, to make Lady Derbv s 

lk3 

, essence of, fqf slnving (i 
washing hai ds, } &3 
■" -■ , easy^ method of making t 
sapor'^ceous liquid, which mav 
be us^ for washing instead at 
^ 1 8'’. — Observ ations on the fore 
* going receipt, ib 
— ;;;;; pans, to restoro, that miv Iw 
cracked, 1^9 ^ 

Sore throat, 94^, 468. 

' — ■ , a common drirf^f ir 

^a^488 . 
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Sore throat, gar^1e4b^a, 488. 

•; e>^s, 357. 

ears, ib. 

■ head, ‘2.58. • 

Spasm^308. 

2ii}ie('ta9cs,*rul^ for tlie choict of, 

47.3. 

Spirits, improvement of the smell 
^ \iid taste of common ardent, 
233. , • 

to try the purity of, 424. 

Spitting ui blood, 347* 

Spots, edectually to tal^e out of 
silk, linen, or vi<iilfci|^38. \ 
SquilUniytuic, 374>. 

Stage-coa( Vs, hints for venti- 
lating, • , • 

•Stains, cj method of 

• taking Oi ,.frmn searlet^ or 
' > cl\ et (»f tfhy other colpur, 1 38. 
Steel, compdifeition that will ef- 
fectually piftvent from rusting, 
Kj2.\ 

, to prevent, from rust, ib. 

, method of cleaning rustv, 

4W. 

, ait of giljjing, 430. 

Steeps, fertilizing, fur turnips, 
^ wheat, and barley, 1 ]. 

, another, tiar other |pain, ib. 

t!lb^kings, silk, to clean, 4‘24. 
Sioniacli, excel^'mt bitter for, 412. 
StoHes.40 polish, 1 87.* 
^tone-stairs, &c. mixtilre for cfcan- ’ 
ing, 403. ^ % 

Stoves, steel, lb clean, 405. 

Stiaiiis, .149. ^ • . . 

Straw, method oT.bleaehing, 434^. 
Strawberries, Erections* i'qr ma- 
• * ntging in .suiniuer,1b'].f 
Strawberry -plants, to jlrca«rve, 
from tlie heal of the sun, &c.* 

•0. , 

Striped tfrass recommended tor 
hay, 10.^ . • ' • 

» Stuft-Mo lakft j)ots out of, 1 12.^ 


Styptic, an vcellent, 489. ^ 

, a new and us^ul,^. • • 

Sulphur, the use o^#ib destroying 
* ii^ects on plants, 1 9. 
Sffn-flou%r, or heliamlius anguSB^ 


Sf rup, lemon, for a f ougl^ 385 . 
turnip, for a cold asr at- 
fcction the lung^ ib# 

, English orgeat, 2>7. • 

— f enuino or|feat, ib. • 

of cowslipS9279. 

,-5 — / of nutmegs, ib. • 

of clovesJ*riiiftaBion, oi 

inadi, 28 ('. 

gtfgernt.* • • 

, to ^xtDfeet from Indiarf 

tforn, 412. 


TabTes, to pSlfft^^ lSB.*^ 

Tar-water, use of, 4ii expanding 
the tungs of public speakers, 

471. . . • 

Tea, to make T5iitisli heib, 123. , 

, British substitute for foreign, 

ib» 

— • anotlier, ib. 

— , !liiothcr, ib. * • ^ 

^ , linseed, very good for or 

cough, 383. ^ 

^ea-keitie^. to prevent th^ forma- 
tion otciust bii the inside oi, 

1, 401. 

Teii^urrA, polished preferable U 
• varnished, 416. 

to remove tartar from, 480. 
— ntethod of c^usiiKr '•hildren 
to cut tjiem easily, 479. 

^ Teeth and gums, rulo« for the 
^ pre|ervation of the, ib. ^ 

•9 r-* jfheture for the, 

481 . 
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Thatching, useful hgit, wliereby Trees, frui^ld^reveut, from being 
%inftn|n's Viay make a saving in damaged^y early spring frost, 
the article^fi '2, 66, 

•Thirst, *to prevent excessive| at • Chinese mode of pro- 

^ 124. • , • % pagating, ib. * 

Thrush, the, 1)^. r, , to ingprofe, ty at^ 

’iMbunSlR powdeC4r>df lention to ilie colour of the soil, 

'j^iles, increase the iliii^bility of, 67. 

for covering bui^lings, HO. • — » — > bad effects of ir< n ^ 

-~-~,«cononiiral method gp- mails on, 68. 

ployi:^, fbr the loo^f houses, ■■ method ofeuring, in- 

« 8i. , « fected with an easterly blight, 

increpe the durability of, 6,9* • 

177. ^ to prune, 7 1 . 

Timber,purefor the dry-rot i^, 76. to increase the gruw4h in, 

iflethVd of trying the * 67. 

^ goodness of, fo^ ship-biAdin^^ to destroy moss on, 69, 

• 4,7. ^ , to cure the canker in, ib. • 


, green, «to ftason, and experienced method of heal-* 

render immediately tit for u&c, ing wounds in, 70* 

ib. ^ ^ , composition • for healing 

TimS of noon/ simple \vhy o£ ih*. wounds in, ib. • 

tcifhiningi'ti'U^vact, 432. * > foRst, to promote thegrow th 

Tinder, ec^my in^lS. * of, 72. * 

Toast and watpr, proper method of 9 whitewashing the trunks of, 

making, 410. * recommended, ib. • 

Tobai^o, various yseful properties 9 to cure wounds in, 73. 


of, to gardeners, (?4. 
'I'ootb-ache, 349, 480. 

■ - powder, 481. • 

■■■■■■ — aiiotlxer, ib. * 

tr gilt, to Wean, 431. • 

Vrees, apple, to destroy the insect 
\.''ucli attacks the, 24. 


, fruit and fcjl-est, Mr. For- 
syth's method of curing defects 
in, ib^ • , 

, economical use of roota^g*^ 

1G5. ^ • 

, fir or^iine, applicatkm of the 

roSts of, 1*36. 


, — , tiv destroy insects* Tif key-carpejjp, to clean, 403. 

prejudicial to, 28. * • Turkeys, Swedish method of 

— -—9 to cure the disease*, raising, lGt5. 

• in, 69. • • • , to fatten, as they do in 


steeps for,*] ] ; 
for the culture 


, — to prevent slugs from 

ge^jing into, ib. . , * 

’ ■ '“•» WAestroy insects on^ ■ _ '■ 

31. ^ • ^ib. 


to preserve from frost, b8. 
-, another, ib. * y 
to jlfevant the ny in, 
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Turnips, to prevent flft^estroying 
. the sealing leaves 18. 

, field, to prevent the de- 

struction of by slugs, 27. 

^^proper soil for the culture 

,of,6l. • . 

' V u. 

Usquebaugl^ choicest green anl 
yellow, 287. 

V. 

V<irnisiies, observations on, 205. 

of.all kinds, general ob- 
servations on making, 20H.V* • 
Varnish, of, with spint of wino, 

— ' — , colourless spirit, ef ina*tic 
and sandara^, ib. 

— for Bolins and ^lusical 
inslruf^ents, 2 1 0. 

, gold colour, ib. 

, spirit, general observa- 
tions on, lb. 

, oil, gei^eral ob'<ervations 

on, 21 1. 

^ copal, 212, 

another, ib. i* 

another, 213, 

— — , or lacker, gold cologred,ib. 

-^.Jjlack Japan, ih. 

^ , common, 2 1 4*. 

— , with tuqientjne alone, iw. 

, coninidii turpentine, ib. 


elastic ]|v|ni, ib. 
of gums, ib. 
elastic 21^. „ 
MartiiTs onpa/, ib, 

, amber, 246. 


, for coloultcd drawings and 

points, ib. 


VamisTi, Fronch soft, for ^en- 
gravers, 217. , '• 

■ ■ , for furnitmro,'*ib. 

• r — 9 for toilet boxes, cases, 

4ian8,&8. 21d.« ^ * • ' * . 

» preparati^of lhe>brue 

copal, ib. \ » \ ' 

, t5 make for oil pointings,* 

— ^0 make whit^ ib. • 

. ■w ■' , b^tf)r. Wit^rinf, 219. 

, %xccllent for umbrellas,* 

&c. il»' • • 

, for preserving insects, 

^ ^ruiH, &c. ib. 

method of^repaiing lin - 

^eed%il, 22t>J^^ ^ 

— ^ for Bales and coarse wdb’d* 

work, 22 i r • * 

— * — , to malce gold, 222- * 

— .s — , fj» drawings, prints, Ac., 

y-, to mnj.» 2?4. 

, to pfbvent the* rays of the 

sun frwn passingntlirough tlic 
glassdh of windows, ib. 

, seed-lac^ib. 0 

, shell-lac, ib. * 

Vegetables, method of recovering 
frost-bitten, 1 1 7. 

Velvdt, to takte wax ^at of, of ull 
colofirs, except crimson, 14 (j» . 

; , to rai^ the surface or 

of, when pressed down, 42 
Ventilators ,impro>;ed, for rooms, 

• H.5.* . * 

J^crdigiis, substitute for, in dscing 
bl{fck,%9». 

, another substitute, 

V -ji^e, to make, 1 07. 

Vergiin, V preserve sc«„,'’ 

• sown f roan, 10. 

2 , to clear garderm of, by 


pwiita, iiJ. ^ ’ , III i:icot yaiuci'v ui, vy 

— 4 ^ 1 aster casts or modefs, * ,ducl^, 27. « 

t, if. / ♦ • • • — -, to destrojfn granaries, 

s_ i^inif Hbr way, 217. * abd other outbuildings, 31. • 


- fy eartneiiware, A. 


to destro}!^ of animals, ib. 
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Vejmin, Jo dtstroyi 3 i. 

— e-^,, in children’s headati, to 
destroy, 47fi, 

Vinegar, method of making, 108* 
^ to*streLgthen,^h *- 

— V 7 » b iltofTiic anti- putrid 

lb • 

1—, to mak£ uitf! the refuse 

of hpe-hiVes 4)9 • 

— , gooseberry, !09 ^ • 

• tS make pricsrose, ib 

• L., aromatic to pi^parc, 460 

ViniS, to pnt le to advtf ♦age, 71 

, impoitant uses of the leaves 

of HI ^ 

Vipei.rifo * 


• 

* • 

ifcrs, to make, 1 ''utj. 
iV,dls, d imp, to cure, 79 
Warts CKirl‘i«hJiu484 
Wasps, to destroy, mstantly, 32. 

metKod of destroying, ib. 

, to cure the stings of, 304, 

\7, 

^ Wasp, cure lor those who may ac 
cidenttill> hj\c swallowed a, 
W, • 

Waste andbeprgy 1 iftds, advintage 
of planting with al ler, 1* 

^ Water, to purify fot domestic and 
■•t ther purposes, 180 

, to puiif j for dv'mking, 110. 

0 purity thetPiuddy, of 

risers or pits, 111 

* , putrid, method oj making 

It sweet in a night’s time, ib. 

, to prevent the free^r df, 

in «»s, lb. 

, ea^y method cf purifying, 

112 .. 

— «rr, to purify river, or agy otbpr 
muddy, ilf. 

, sea, to mak^ fit for wash- 
ing linen "t tea, ib. 


Water, sep a*'tificia1, to make, 429 

, — 1 ., another i.iethod of 

making, ib. 

, to make a vessel for filtei- 

ing, in. 

— , the Turkish rffetlrod of jl- 
tenng, by ascension, jb 

, to make it roor^efiicaci us 

in extinguishing fires, 169 * 

, soft, the best metliod of 

obtaining pure, for medical pur 
poses, 409. 

,ivarm, 410. 

, ' — t » j “ ♦hod of obtaining in 
almost any situation, 4i9. 

, peach and apricot, 284 

WLx, to dissolve, i»* water, I8*». 
Weaning, 35 S. • 

“l^fathei, to ludgc of the, ^42 
Weathqr.boarding heap and tv 
cellenV composition for presen - 
ing,^4. 

Weeds, to keep ponds and irtificnl 
pieces of water free from, 4 

, usefulness of mowing, IK 

Wells, method of disbipati g the * 
noxious vapours found in, *> 

Wet clothes to pi event lianp im\ 
from, 42 1. 

Wet ^et, cautiofis aga’itf'^ tlic 
neglect of, 173. % 

Whe^ to pievenl the smut irf^ 10, 
390 • 

, fertilizing steeps for, 1 1 

■w ■ > to SOM, to advantag 

without laying on manure, 1 2 

, approv^ method of sow » 

ing on nairow iidgcs, 1 3 

— , gieat utility of sowing 

buej^, ID • 

Whey, French, 294. 

, white wine, ib 

^Wine, damsfin, 248 
” — » ginger, ib. ^ 

. , • wi*h y r raisfns, ‘f49 

* , orange, 250« ^ 

mih raisins, ib 
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, . . . — «it 

*» preietve. In damp* sinw 
*onsW. , , 

-^p to make ^iqui^for staining* 
m^^j^fferent cfflourO 88?^ 

etching 

p t^tain a fip>e black,^89. * 

to stain a li^autiful red or 
* ^aq^any colour, ib. 

I aS::* f *■ ™‘, 

• Wood-lice, re de^roy, 26.' ' 

W<fel, to mark sheep without jn- 
Jpytothe,42. • ^ 

w-;^oftheep, toiimprove the/ 
by^smearing, 4*t / • 

infefleu with -^sectsp to 
purify, 173. 


^ » grape, 252. . 

» -= » the hon. C Himib 

,ton*8^c£Spt, jb. ^ 

•^—t imitation of Cyprus, 253. 
“t — t Syusbuse, 254. 

Austrian, ib. 

, Engli^ claret, 255. # 

• Frontiniac, ib. 

, * red cheriy, 257. 

-* — t cheriy, French iqpthod of 
making, ib. ^ 4 • • » 

$ ^ or black cherry, 258. * 

■ 1 rich morella cheny, 259, 

, apricqMJeo. Anofhei^lb.( 

• , white currant, 261 

• joth A? ib. 

— red curnnt, ^2, ^ 
r-, red and white currant and 
raspberry, ilf 

, white currant, called English 

champagne, 263. 

■» rasj^riy, 264. 

iSbarberry, ib. 

— , rich gooseberry, ib 

Sreen gooieberiy, to imitate 
*• champagne, 265. 

j .aisin, 266. 

— T-f elder, ib. 

— S elder flower, white, 267. 

■ , blackberry, 268., 

, birch, ib. 

-r— , spruce, 270. . 

— — , cowslip, ib. • * 

, parsnip, 2ri. , 

*, turnip, ib. • 

^ficial poitj ,Loi«l 

nnmira’a viwn * 


WoolleM,newmethod of cleaning, 

. " ’ eapy method of pc^ent. 

ing moths in, 4*. " 

to preserve, ib. 

Worms, for ;festroying, in wood, 
^ , to destroy in gardens, 33. 

"^734 ° ^*’’**» 

» English tq^ay, ib, secret methods of, 1^^. 

red barleyr 273. * * » h).snake durable on paper, 

— r. white barle>^ ib. . 

-“pMJWinut-hwJU •! 

412. jT ^“8"® *• '"** to revive, which are 

^ . «l«iost deaced, J6j. 
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